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THE SUBSTANCE AND VISION OF HISTORY? 


é ae numbers of those beings which throughout countless ages 
the biologist calls men because of structure, function, and out 
ward semblance are at best small; and of these still fewer, a littl 


minority, attained either to self-knowledge or to the power of writ 


ing an\ expression of it, to noting and communicating reasons f 
conduct And of this little minority our only trustworthy a unt 
very imperfect at that, covers at most the short space of ten thousa 


vears. Within such narrow boundaries lies the field of history 


The very designation of our discipline cannot be defined: its 


etymology (isropia—investigation) makes definition impossibl 
while labored explanation merely confounds confusion. We ar 
utterly at variance as to either its genus or differentiac \ 


ingly in this generation we have largely abandoned the concept 
scientific history prevalent forty years since; the history students of 
scientific aspiration have impatiently discarded their very name, 


they announce themselves as investigators of international relations 


of political science, of economics, of sociology, of man isciplines 
every one of which has a certain definition but nevertheless 1s in all 
its ramifications a part of the general field once known as that of 
history. 

This process is regarded by many of us with dismay For this 
there is some reason, though not much. The innovator is alway 


contemptuous of the rock from which facts, old or new, are hewn 


But new methods cannot displace old learning. Whose history does 


he use in his science? Where does he get his facts These are 
poignant, pregnant questions. The political scientists announce a 
return to the method of induction in their study, but it appears t 


many that they play fast and loose with the determination, state 


ment, and meaning of the facts which are their subject-matter. (ine 


1 Annual address of the president of the American Historical Assoc 
livered at Buffalo, December 27, 1911 
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if the foremost among them has recently found the seat of origina 
political sin in the divison of powers attempted under our Constitu 
tion, and so explains the consequent clash as inevitable, a deplorablk 
result, which is remedied by bribery and corruption. His millen 


nium is the blending of executive, legislative, and judiciary. Was 


Robert Walpole, the “jockey of Norfolk”, a saint lle certainly 
mixed, confused, blended all three 

\nother equally famous writer on the economic side has fo 
eotten all the race, religious, traditional, and social differences h« 


tween official England and her American colonies: so he finds the 


\merican Revolution to have been solely caused by trade rivalry an 
‘ontentious merchantry \s for many other economists and tly 
so-called economic interpretation of history, their procedure 


been as purely theoretic and deductive, and arid, as was for lon 
the most of their science, which passed merrily from phase to phase 


of dogma, each generation rejecting the “immutable” laws of the 


preceding, laws that turn out to have been nothing but vague 
generalizations from a state of society already passing into eclipse 


The history of the sociologists is ofttimes so shallow and superficial 


as to be amusing, a tale narrated with serene unconsciousness 


later, fuller knowledge, and composed in the light of a prece 


termined theory. It is a perplexing joy to read the certitude witl 
which one of them juggles with so-called Anglo-Saxon feudalism as 


were thoroughly unde 


if the period had been investigated an 
stood; another interprets the least-known periods of history in the 


‘lass hatred. 


But all these dangers are slight because so manifest; and the 
rather noisy inventors of systems and doctrines have had _ thet 
day. There is emerging a political science (politics) which is his 
torical, an economics which is genetic and modestly disclaims all but 
its own share in the social movement, a sociology (sociologics 
which admits its limitations to a very small portion of the very small 
field of true history. On the other hand, for the adventurous 
there are the great and vast expanses of prehistoric archaeology, ot 
anthropology, of geologic palaeontology, of animal and social psy 
chology, within which these embryo sciences disport themselves to 
their own contentment, and, as far as they reveal themselves, to 
the instruction and sometimes to the intelligent amusement of his 
torical students, or to the delightful bewilderment of a hardworking 
curiosity. 

So far, therefore, from feeling unease we, who still rally undet 


the banner of history, should more hopefully and confidently than 
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ever devote ourselves to the abundant harvest still to be reay in 
our own standing corn; we ought cheerfully, gladly to accept the 
idea of historics, to modernize ourselves and keep step wit no 
outstep, the rather self-important specialists now declaring their in 
dependence ; the amusing independence, it must be said, of childret 
living on a handsome allowance from their par 

To modernize history, to get and keep in tli nl Ww st 
have recourse to two expedients: the first, a self-denving ordinance, 
the second, a graceful surrender. We must discard into the rubbish 
heap a series of thought-expedients which have done veteran duty 
and will not even now go on the pension list or be relegated to 
yblivion. Those of us who have merely finite minds are helpless 
before those who deal with the infinite, as it were, and who assert 
that the entire past is historic; that no savage ever scratched an out 
line on a flat stone, chipped a flint, or gnawed uncooked flesh off a 
bone, or gorged on shell fish and slept off the col 
promiscuous with other man-animal 
each of these amazing incidents, or a million others, leaving belhin 
it an historic residuum for the foundations of civilization Chet 


there is the infinite complexity of habit, of worship, of family, of 


institutions, of rudimentary politics. On these topics there are 
libraries of inconclusive literature, suggestive et ch, but as vet 
proving nothing. 

In very truth some of us are disenchanted at the results of Dar 
winian, Spencerian, evolutionary thought. Things in the natura! 


and moral world have indeed seemed as if there had been and were 


still under way a process of becoming, as 1/ lower forms of lit 
gave rise to higher in a direct, immediate, operative isation 
genesis, as if man were the resultant of all his ancestry with remnant 
survivals in body, soul, and spirit, of biologic traits f1 the amocba 
through all the orders down to the anthropoid, to the pithecan 
thropus, and what geology styles man, the punaluan man, t! 
andric man, the polygamous man, the monogamous man. — Thes¢ 
glittering seemings and suggest truth as pyrites gest gol Yet 
tas 


at the present hour, as always, there is not one singh 
known of a transition between genus and genus, spect nd specie 
organic and inorganic, vegetable and animal, not even of race t 
race among men Evolution does 1 bridge the : tweet 
appearance and thought, between the orgar norgat nor 
between the form becoming, which is nature, a { plete 
which is reason. 


Moreover a valuable biological concept not necessarily wortl 
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anything in history and the system which cannot account for con 
science—as Huxley admitted—either individual or collective, 
have no value in mass psychology, in explaining that succession 01 
ideals which underlie all national behavior in every sphere. The 
fixity of things on the side of natural science has been shown fort! 
more rigid and obdurate than ever by the earnest efforts of th 
nen. with boundless resources for investigation, throug! 
nearly a generation and a half of human life, men bent on finding 
exactly the reverse. With a consciousness such as this, doubly 
vivid in the case of the humanities, the unsapped energy of man 
in our field, both historically and evolutionally minded, has led to th 
sectionalizing and specializing of our discipline in the hope that, like 
the curate’s egg, parts at least may be good enough to stand the test 
of Darwino-Spencerian thought. Nothing is so hard on intellectual 
pride as the discarding of laboriously constructed dogma. 

Is there a better wavy? Yes. Let us drop that utterly hopeless 
infinitude of causation, both backward and forward, which the his 
torically omniscient, pseudo-scientific polymaths so learnedly com 
mend to our attention. ‘Quel plus sur moyen”, said Rousseau, 
‘de courir derreurs en erreurs que la fureur de savoir tout!” The 
task as they state it is hopeless, and were it even capable of per 
tormance, the result, however bulky and massive, would be pointless 
in its results, inducing nothing but complete exhaustion. Nor can 
the work be performed by the division of labor, a specious device 
No two men can possibly approach a small and limited enterprise in 
the same way without guidance from without and above 

lhe immense contrivances of trade, education, and government 
by which the world’s work gets itself done to-day do not refute this 
proposition because somewhere in them each is a leader, contriver, 
ruler, with an immense salary paid for exceptional ability, and all 
the rest are clerks. Historical students, worthy the name, will never 
he clerks, never. They gallantly struggle for subordination in our 
bulky series books, the publication of which is a present-day 
phenomenon, and what happens is that the editor-in-chief becomes 
an almost impotent text-critic and reviewer. The affairs of the 
mind and of personality are conducted in history and must be, by 
a system inversely deductive, the contrary of that by which material 
affairs, scientific, commercial, or institutional, secure their pros 
perity. 

Of course there are the vertical lines of division which endeavor 
to mark off cantles of the historic field for specialization, within 


each of which divisions an independent scholar may be sedulous and 
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successful. Supposing such workers to be soundly educated and 
properly equipped, daring but possil 
labors must be the material of the historian. He dare not disregar 


the studies and conclusions of specialists, theit 


narratives, regarding the movements of human life, social, economi 
governmental, military, diplomatic, linguistic, scientific, numismati 
medical, religious, literarv, or whatever facet of man’s activity ma 
be turned to the examinet 

Frankly and freely accepting these conclusions as authoritative 


(and there is the rub of the matter), the historiar iyo so far ri 


himself of the load of omniscience which woul rush his vn 
unbraced shoulders and loins, of the infinite detail which beclouds 
anv finite mind, even the most discerning and discreet lo appre 


atest intel 


hend readily, to reason clearly, to judge correctly, the gt 
lect must have a finite case; for a mind to pass beyond its comfort 


able capacity and do normal work 1s impossible: there must be faith 


in others, confidence in their integrity and judgment Chis is the 
first great step; the renunciation which, umder existing nditios 


we have to make, if we would clear the way for effective action; t 
wit: drop into the abyss of oblivion the load of personal omnis 
cience and the distrust of the secondary authority or, in other words 
of the results reached by faithful, honest specialists. Nothing ts 
harder or more distasteful than this, because it wounds our pride 
lhe second act of renunciation which we have to perform does 
not so crush our spirit, but it is very, very hard because of thy 
chains of habit. The terminology of history as hitherto written 
has become most confusing, because it is now meaningless lo 
illustrate, take a very recent example indeed; history is not past 
politics nor politics present history. We know with the reason that 
past religion, past social organization, past economics, pa-t ambition 
and thirst for power, past dogmas of secular belief, that 
enter into history, over and beyond politics in its narrow sense 
government and administration: or, to invert 
recognize that politics, past or present, is the resultant of thes 
forces and many others, too; in certain proportions at one time 
very different ones at others. Furthermore, whether or not ther 
ever was one, there is not now a state-system in the sense given 
that term by Macaulay; there never was a balance of power, 
nor a tangible nationalism, nor a purely constitutional régime 
There never was and is net now a Monroe doctrine, settled and 


fixed, either in the form of treaty, statute. axiom, or even maxin 


The moment anv of these historical derelicts, once phanton 


| 
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vessels driving, not like the //ying Dutchman, into the storm, but 
before it, struggles to get itself realized into law or even merely 
formulated, the process is promptly stopped, sometimes by diplomacy 
but also sometimes by war. But like the legend, the myth, and thx 
fairy tale, this sonorous phraseology is much beloved. Indeed 
these sounding words are the cherished jewels of political thought 
and journalism among the intelligent masses; and even the initiated 
to whom I address mvself, still find it easier to use the old. vague, 
inaccurate words than to invent and employ new and correct ones 
Such invention, to be sure, is probably impossible; vocables are 


tenacious of life, and usage determines their sense and spelling alike, 


their pictographic values. But what is not impossible is that in ou 


teaching and writing we should emphasize the new concepts whicl 
underlie the old phrases. The invention of a political stalking 
horse has often been a more far-reaching achievement than the suc 
‘essful conduct of a great military campaign. “ La politique consist 
souvent dans le mensonge, et lhabilité est de pénétrer le menteur ”’ 
said Voltaire. To what extent the terms of politics have been masks 
in modern and contemporaneous history, we must settle, and having 


distinguished, abstracted, separated, examined, generalized, it is our 
exciting duty to put down the mask, if it were one, and show the 
personages behind it, in their hunt for money, glory, power, what 
ever impelled the “ somebodies ”* of history and enabled the popular 
sentiment so to react as to give them support in their enterprises 
This form of renunciation is therefore doubly difficult in that it 
demands untiring labor and an apostolic conviction in us if we ar 
to secure persuasion in others, and reconquer the high place in the 
general esteem once held by history. 

If we renounce the negative past and its study, if we renounce 
the fields of omniscience beyond the all-surrounding flood of human 
limitations, if we renounce antiquated concepts and catch-phrases, 
if we renounce the pride of self-sufficiency and the vanity of doubt 
accepting the results of work done by other minds, we shall simpl\ 
be doing what humanity has done at every stage of movement 
relegating our rags to the rag bag, our rubbish to the rummag: 
chamber, our trash to the ash heap. Dear me! yes; but how shall 
we recognize the rags, the rubbish, the trash? What some have so 
considered, proves with careful examination and at another time 
to be treasure. For this difficulty, as for so many others, there is 
a remedy, a prescription. Among the permanent gains of recent 
historical study is the useful doctrine known as the Unity of His- 


tory. To us it is commonplace that in our ten thousand vears of 
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historical record—more or less complete—there is no gap, no chasm 
no abyss, that the continuity is complete if only we can discover it 
Furthermore, from the days of Heeren onward we have known that 
what he proved as to Roman history, to wit: that we could not appre 
hend it without some clear knowledge as to Carthage, Persia, an 
Gaul in particular, and generally as to all the historical entities con 


? trl 


temporaneous with it; we have known that this is equally true o 


history before Rome, of Greek, of Egyptian, of Assyrian, of Baby 
lonian history, and of history since Rome, medieval, national, and 
contemporary imperial history. This meaning of the phrase Unity 
of History, the horizontal over against the vertical, is one which in 
our present state we have to emphasize until we discover by thi 
sheer force of iteration, if in no other way, that it may transform all 
our activities. What is the “discard” of history? Ask, first 
all, the age immediately preceding and reason backward from what 
you do know and may know to what you did not, but can now know 
Study history transversely and horizontally, so to speak, as well as 
chronologically, and you will learn the relative values of contem 
porary forces, sufficiently at least to conclude what corresponding 
ones were in the past, near or remote. It is the merit of sociolog) 
to have taught us this. 

Two things the public demands, the truth and the truth tol 
entertainingly. Everything else it will sooner 1 
mly is there no harm in this demand, it is a righteous instinct; at 
artistic instinct, if you will, but righteous for all that. Sacred 
writers commend the beauty of holiness, that is, holiness becaus« 
s beautiful. There must therefore be a holiness of beauty Ph 
historical writing which is not immediate, concrete, poignant, direct 
proportionate, and clad in stylistic, attractive garb may have som 
present vogue but it is foredoomed to quick oblivion Why thet 
fore bother with it? Specialists know how to write their respective 
histories very well indeed: histories of philosophy, of 


economics, of various sciences, of all the multitudinous activits 


among men in thought and deed. In writing any such history the 


begin with their theme, its limits and its definition ; exhaustive stud 


takes them further and further afield, and forces them to take a 
count of political, military, governmental, and administrative aflair 
But they begin with a very concrete and comparatively limit 


theme, to which the most successful writers return and return so 


continuously that. like the shoemaker, they earn the distinction of 


sticking to their last. The claim of absolute impartiality and the 
wide open mind is not much different from a claim to id Not 
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one of us wanders into the wilderness of events “um nichts zu 
suchen”. What went ye out into the wilderness to see? Neither 
trifles, reeds nodding in a breeze; nor accomplishments, fine clothes 
and fripperies; but that which is hard indeed to find, a prophet 
We go forth grimly determined to get a line on things, truth about 
facts and events, and the meaning of that truth. Talk of thi 
‘clean slate’, “the house swept and garnished”, “the fertile plot 
without plants’: ready for the true writing, for the virtuous inhabi 
tant, for the good seed. These are phantasies, interesting and im 
portant, but phantasies. We go forth, every one of us, with a mind 
furnished, ill or well furnished, but furnished, either with positive 
purposes or negative prejudices. And according to that equipment 
we seek what we want and we find what we seek. 

Our greatest satirist has said that there is something fascinating 
about science; for a trifling investment you get such wholesale re 
turns of conjecture. likewise there is something fascinating about 
pessimism, we must admit; for a trifling investment in a mere vision, 
an ideal, we may indulge in such stupendous luxury of faultfinding 
and abuse, of self-righteousness, of vanity. The fancied better 
world which the pessimist contemplates by way of contrast with this 
is of course a chimera and, like that fabled beast, perhaps leonine to 
face and spitting fire, but goatish and rank in the midriff and utterly 
inefficacious in its caudal rear, an incongruous notion of his dis- 
ordered fancy Distinguishing the Hellenistic age of sensuous 
beauty, the Roman age of glory, the Christian age of faith and 
dogma, the modern age of enlightenment so-called, the coming age of 
reconstruction and socialism, it prepares us in this idea of all 
government for disillusion and dissolution, to end in the golden age 
of Silence and Blank. This is Hartmann’s religion of intelligence 
To this the brilliant thinking of many among our advanced historians 
is directed and with considerable success. But this luxury we must 
likewise forego. It is the categorical imperative that history should 
be impartial: not the historian, he can only approach impartiality, 
but history must have no thesis nor be used to maintain one. The 
ermine of pessimism is not for history. 

Irom this rather unpleasant task of disrobing, putting off the 
finery of old clothes and the jewelry of old heirlooms, aristocratic 
as they appear and ornamental too, let us see what positive position 
we may take, what new garments we may put on instead. They 
are not one but many because every negative so far indicated may 
} 


be forced by skilful hands to furnish a positive print. As the best 


illustration of substituting for a dreary negative something at least 


te 
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more positive, if not more con forting, | have osen ‘ vn 
seems convincing. In selecting it there is the act of surren 
which I referred at the beginning, because it is an outline of wha 


Droysen called historics within a portion of our field, small and 


distant but for that reason better capable of dispassionate examina 
tion. In this we follow the example of the material scientists, sug 
gesting at least the idea of an historical laboratory and of exact 


results. In an effort to adapt method and matter from the rathe 
contemptuous matadors of natural science, there is some humilit 
ind some chivalry: there is likewise the acceptance of special erud 
tion and its adaption from modern I*r 
cially that of Seeck to which special indebtedness is acknowledged 

The latest criticism of history as a scientific discipl ne ts identical 
with the earliest: it is that history cannot predict: it can establis 
facts and not laws. [et us frankly accept the test, but first le 
consider for a moment the whole subject of natural laws as es 
lished by natural science, that is the uniformity of material nature as 
set forth in natural law. Uniformity without qualification is a mis 
leading exaggeration rhe most exact of the exact sciences are 


chemistry and physics, of these astronomy is agnate, and of astron 


omy meteorology is a department. What uniformity of nature 
makes possible weather prediction Phen let us consider science 11 


relation to organic life; especially in the most important of all its 
relations, that to human life. or medicine, where the claim to pre 


diction has so far been amusing Phe retort springs 


Give us more knowledge and we will secure an approa at least to 
prediction. This is exactly what the historian claims and, as we 
shall see, his approaches to accura re at least as neat those 
of the physician or the weather man. Is it not absolutely far to say 


that only in so far as the exact sciences deal with identical matet 


under identical conditions do they approach exactitude 


In the next place even the tyro knows that distinctions once 1 
garded as basic no longer exist, as for example, the various kingdoms 
of mineral, vegetable, animal; even the line between organic and 
inorganic, though not obliterated, is in places rather dim. Radiolog 
is pretty hard to explain by the sacred law « f the nse t 
energy. Indeed according to the latest and highest authority, 


of Berlin, both the kinetic and energy theories must in consequen 
be totally reconstructed: the new substitute, that of relati 
the German world of science to its foundations No mathematica 


formula exactly expresses the law of gravitation; the lema 


system explains the facts of the universe almost, if not quite, as we 
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as the Copernican; there are still some very acute investigators who 
think in terms of devolution quite as successfully as those who em 
ploy evolution as a framework. Indeed, what is the prevalent 
pessimism, if not devolution? These are not quibbling considera 
tions, not at all. Honor in the highest to the achievements of 
natural science, but equity too: in the group of sciences claiming t 
be most exact, there is at best but a more or less close approxima 
tion to law and prediction, a higher or lower degree of probability 
(his pregnant truth is quite as true and even more striking in 
regard to biology and all its departments. Some twenty vears ag 
there was bitter strife between the older natural science and the 
young knight of biology which leaped so debonair into the arena 
demanding endowments and laboratories more costly even than the 
splendid palaces of chemistry, physics, and astronomy. Within this 
generation they have composed their quarrel and have concluded 
an alliance, offensive and defensive. But with what a surrender! 
the admission of a new meaning for natural law, the opening wide a 
door for such conjecture and such hypothesis! daring, limitless 
vague, metaphysical to a degree never suggested by the humanities.’ 
The meanest object which lives, vegetable or animal, lichen or earth 
worm, has a life and destiny all its own: we do not appear fool 
hardy in doubting whether any two cells, even, among the millions 
which form the thousands of leaves on any tree, are identical one 
with the other. The material of biology is individuals and these 
are just as hostile to universal rules as men and women. The 
laws of biology are fundamentally different, therefore, in scope and 
kind from those of chemistry and physics; vet no one denies that 
they are laws. 
lake the famous and universally accepted law of natural selection 
struggle for life and survival of the fittest—as an example. Help- 
ful as it is in the study of life and the explanation of existence, im 
mensely helpful as a principle, there is, in the first place, no mathe 
matical formula for it; it is a law, but no prediction can be based 
on it and, worst of all, it requires no proof that an appreciable pro 
portion of the unfit do survive, and of the fittest do not. This is a 
fact of the physical universe, not to mention the moral; using that 
word in its embryonic sense. Suppose that, of a hundred thousand 
fit, ten thousand survive and that, of a hundred thousand unfit, but 
a single hundred survive—and this is a very mild statement of what 
natural science admits as due to chance, whatever that may be—som: 
factor beyond finite human grasp we may suppose—yet even in a 
? Driesch, Bergson, etc., the metaphysical, vitalistic, speculative school opposed 


by Wilson, Bateson, Osborn. 
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case so extreme as the one we have cited. proplhe 

is impossible. Both the attraction of gravitation and 
of the fittest are admittedly natural laws: the former 
the line of absolute uniformity than the latter, though 


it. Radioactivity demands a radical modification 


( ice 
underlying the phrase: conservation of energ 
the admission that the test of prophecy throughout the univers 
nature is relative, a question of probability 
Have we to come further down the ladder to apply the test of 


prophecy to history? Not much, if anv. What else t 
is practical politics, statesmanship, as working in thy 


about us? A sporting man would even back the ward 


1 11 


against the weather prophet. So humble, but so use 
servant knows human nature in its stable quality an 
behavior with amazing accuracy when it comes to reck 
strict party vote, the independent vote, and the venal vo 


calculations are uncommonly reliable Rut why is 


supremacy so universally awarded to the statesman as the king o 


men? Because he secures legislation and forms poli 
basis of historical research, because from these he pr 


secures results quite as often as similar predictions 


e 
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natural science. This is the stable element in government, highes 


of human activities. Just as the more a meteorolog 


temperature, wind, barometric pressure, and hygrom«e 


exact is his foretelling, so the more ministers and lawn 


of history, the more trustworthy will be the operation 


call ethical principle as set forth in human laws. Chan 


just as little in statesmanship as in medicine. [Hlumanity 


all, a part of nature; there are human natural laws qu 


as there are material natural laws 


Ranke told us we must be content to determine “ w1 


sei’, how rt was: but neither he nor his followers made 


effort to define the it, to fix the limit of investigation 
We have searched the parish registers to determine tl 
Oliver Cromwell or gathered information about that 


Lincoln: side by side was just as accurate 


appearance on earth of Henry Longworth, or of Francis 


To these rud forefathers of the village V< re 1 it 
other facts we devote ourselves Those were histori 

these were not, worthy as they ma\ ive becn their 
facts are pregnant of historical results, other ar t 
sense and instinct for the most part tell us what tf was 


investigation, and what if was that is not le seart 
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facts means the tracing of cause and effect, which is the establish 
ment of law, natural or historical, statutory or otherwise, law in any 
of its widely various meanings. This is philosophy: Why are things 
as they are? 

he highest and most delicate compliment which the natural 
sciences pay to history is the adoption of the historical method. It 


is within our own memories that they began to take stock: to ask 


where are we and how did we get here. This very striking fact is 
epochal. The wonders of the far-distant ages must be scrutinized 
for its parallel. The Greeks knew the amazing changes of the 


sixth century B. C. and we do not; in the fifth they began to take 
stock, to search for the foundations and the discoveries of things. 
llecataeus found the phrase in his famous “ «tioes Kai evpnuata”: 
the rise of city states, but also of the tribes, clans, and families 
within each, genealogy was history: on this foundation or basis were 
the “ discoveries and inventions ”, the introduction of custom and law 
under which order was maintained. The first philosophers were 
natural philosophers. Thales derived the world from water and 
Heraclitus from fire: equally naive and childish is the genealogy of 
the Greek people: deluge, then Deukalion and Pyrrha, who begat 
Hellen, the sire of Aeolus, Dorus, and Xuthus, father of Achaeus 
and lon, in consequence you have the Aeolians, Dorians, Achaeans, 
and [onians. There vou are; could anything be more simple and 
complete ? 

Yes, natural history and human history were alike childish but 
they were significant of the same passions for origins as dominate 
the scientific mind to-day and they showed the way in manly fashion 
They fixed the goal of both science and the humanities: Account for 
what is, reject what has no bearing on things as they are. This is 
exactly what the scientific men of to-day who write the history, 
that is trace the genesis of their science and its advance, exactly what 
they do and, in so doing, they are an example to us. They do not 
range the universe, but carefully delimit their field, nicely defining 
their subject and sensibly eschewing omniscience, a foible to which 
long ago they were much given, as much given as are those of my 
colleagues to-day who range so far afield in search for novelty that, 
suddenly caught and questioned, they shamefacedly confess that 
history itself is of slight interest to them and guess that perhaps 
there is no history at all. Here we owe and acknowledge a bound- 
less debt to natural science, and as we have accepted and answered, 
convincingly we hope, their challenge as to the test of prophecy, 
let us turn briefly and consider history writing both genetically and 


exegetically 
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In secular historv Hecataeus was ur Newtor What he knew 
and stated, ziz., that history was concerned not with the past as a 
whole but only with so much of it as accounts for the present, this 
is the character of our discipline. [lerodotus found his pred -cessors 
dull and prosy and wilttliv forgot their post n e announced 1 
as his task to make known glorious deeds as the ritage of his 
people, and to this he devoted himself lhe aim of snat ng ft 


oblivion great men and their actions as a stimulus to posterity 
not scientific, but it was educational. History as written to-day, an 
especially as taught in the schools, never loses sight of this use 
history, not for a moment Phuevdides has the supreme merit ot 
writing in one narrative the explanation of the present and the 
rec wrding of glorious de ds as a pr ssession for vel KTH UA és 
He is as scientific as Hecataeus and as absorbin 
Herodotus. Why was this possible Was it a strok that 
underived thing we call genius Not entirel 

\t this point there is again a rather striking parallel between 
old and new. Teachers are not much given to counting theit 
mercies, but there is one inestimable privilege we enjoy, that of 
associating with colleagues in other lines on terms of intima 
From the conversation and mon 
emerges that the limit reached in their means of research is ex 
asperating. The telescope and the microscope permit the sense ot 
sight to go only so far: the profane say that in the photographs o 
Mars striations are due to imperfections of arrangement in chemical 
atoms on the photographic plates. The instruments of precision it 
physics are too small; and untrustworthy beyond a certain point 
Chemistry too has its troubles and mathematics requires new stuft 
for further advance. Natural science tends to metaphysic on one 
side, to industrial and mercantile applications on the other 

In a rudimentary way the same thing occurred in Greece, onh 
there the primitive means of research were so imperfect that natura 
science degenerated more speedily into sctolis! Che mercurial and 
impatient Greeks were bored to extinction by the dull iteration and 
unfirlfilled promises of natural science \ccordingly, when Socrates 
asserted that man was more interesting than nature and more eas! 
investigated, since the instruments of research are within each of us 
that conduct is an ultimate test and behavior easi] bserved, there 
was a sigh of relief and a hearty welcome for a human philosophy a 
a substitute for the natural. So it was that Thucydides found not 
merely a scientific but a moral element in history. So Polybius put 


the matter at a later date: Experience alone determines the effects of 


an action. This test is too hard, too tardy, too ruinous for the 
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ndividual in most cases. But history enables us to determine suc! 
effects without personal loss or suffering, and with great personal 
ulvantage. The experience of those who lived before us or are liv 
ing with us in other spheres of action, shows what we may do an 
leave undone with advantage, or to avoid harm. We too are men 
juman nature is as persistent as material nature; like causes give like 
results Chen as now emerged in morals as in nature the test ot 
science, the ability to propl es\ 

lf any buttress to this impregnable position were needed it coul 
be found in a narrative far older than that of the Greeks: the 
mogony, the foundations, and the discoveries of the Hebrews as 


narrated in their and our sacred books. Those of other earliest 


peoples have been found and deciphered within a lifetime. One and 


all they record origins, foundations, discoveries: our own stand 
forth unique and convincing by reason of their moderation, propor 
tion, and the better we understand them, of their plain, sound com 
mon-sense. A great divine of unquestioned orthodoxy says that 
they are a wonderful charcoal sketch of what might well have been 
lo the account of the creation, with whose general outline that of 
natural science fairly agrees as far as it has gone, there succeeds 
immediately a genealogical system exactly parallel with that of 
Hecataeus, only more reasonable because the names are mainly col 
The foundations having been stated. 


lective or gentile designations. 
follow. Jabal is the father of 


liscoverv and invention at once 


herdsmen and breeders, Jubal of musicians, Tubal Cain of smiths, 


Noah of vine-dressers, Nimrod of hunters. The books of Judges, 
the 


Kings, and Chronicles are the Herodotus of the Jews. In 


lessons continuously extracted from the facts regarding 
TI 


moral 
1ucvdides and 


persons and peoples we have the prototypes of 


Polybius. There is not the slightest proof that one such record 


influenced the other: on the contrary, since the Greek despised a bar 
barian as the Jew a Gentile, we may fairly draw the conclusion that 
m the higher plain of culture the procedure followed by both 
f thoughtful minds. 


satisfies the universal want « 

Much, very much of the history written before us is dead, and 
a good deal was still-born, then as now. What is still alive and is 
still read from the early days we have been considering until now 
will be found to contain all the elements enumerated. It either 
rescues noble deeds from oblivion for the emulation of posterity ; or, 
it explains the present by just so much of the past as is needed; or it 
connects causes and results in human conduct so as to establish law ;: 
or more likely still it does all three in varied proportions. There 


is in it religion, philosophy, pedagogics, and science. It is but a 
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juestion of degree as to its scientific quality, and the ele 


science 1s steadily becoming larger in the composition 


physics turning into metaphysics, with chemistry t 


and with biology confining itself to description—all alike d 


either generalization or prophecy beyond the present stage, it sé 
possible and probable that the next scientific advance will be 
history and the other humanities 

Che laboratory of all science is antiquit Nature is very, ve 
Id, and it is with nature, in nature, that natural science exp 
ments. Physical laws are ubiquitous and omnipresent Phe ¢ 
perimenter is the doubter and emplovs the little s le to test t 
huge mass; the infinitely little to measure the infinit reat 


results attained have been marvellous, but with advance the 


of this procedure suddenly appears and calls a 

reality as measured by finite sense cannot go all the way; th 
tunnel mountains to get bigger and bigger telescopes, 1 
scrutinize infinitesimal error by the test of mathematical 
yet at a certain point, what is called the scientific imaginatior 
be enlisted to guess the rest. These guesses for the futur 


enormous value and the value is exactly proportionate to 


nti 
Cl 
ao 
i 

} 


tance traversed in reality, the penetration into a far-c'stant past 


Why is this not equally true of a human discipline It is 
nearly as an historian may have a laboratory, that laboratory is thi 
earliest past. Hebrew has throughout the long ages been a s 
language for some few Gsreek 1s a living tongue at this 
more than eight million people. The Bible has been a vital force 
for five thousand years, Greek history for thre The ¢ le 
both have been the guide for many men in many ages; the last gr 
cataclysm of modern history was in a measure due to young a 
parte’s devouring Plutarch’s Lives Phe coneept iniversal e npire 
never perishes: at the moment there are five potentates wl ear 
title derived either from the Caesars or fr ( (sreat 
Our religions are Semitic, our philosophies Greek, our gov t 
Roman, our art Chaldaean or Egyptian. We live, f our 
selves, in the longest perspective we can securt in 
alike are besprinkled with antique dust; we emancipate 
slowly, agonizingly from the bondage of the past thing is 
harder than to commit junk to the junk heap. to feed the me 
pot ; one thing only is perhaps more diff t,t nk w 
see it. This is possibly the ereatest achievement of the in in 

In the laboratory of antiquity the historian has some 
advantages, short as his perspective is. It is a laborat n ic] 
all the experiments have been performed and the results only remat 
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to be interpreted. ‘These experiments, moreover, were made not i 
the little but in the great; on a great stage, on a great scale, witl 

huge mass. If anything be petty it is the human vision and judg 
ment, not the stuff and the apparatus. The nearer the facts, thi 
greater the perplexity; the longer the perspective, the clearer ou 
insight, the plainer are proportions and relations, the easier th: 
retation. So complex has the world of civilization, the his 
torical world, become that at first the ancients seem childish an 
simple But the movement of multitudes, the dispersions of rac« 

the discovery of proportion and discipline, the worthlessness of un 
historic size and countless numbers when confronted by the trained 
disciplined little bands of historic heroes firm in their convictions 


courageous in their behavior—all this is not childish but maturs 


in a maturity never since surpassed, if indeed equalled. Then 


poetry is our despair, their art our master, their history our model 
and what after all are our inventions compared to theirs? Thx 
amazing idea of picturing not things alone, but sounds; of analyzing 
complex sounds into simple ones; the discoveries of navigation, of 
trading, of international relations in peace and war, of government 
in the large on the basis of common welfare, of federating states! 
These all are ripe products of great minds. In the historical pet 
spective we behold the experiment completed and deduce results 
more permanent and practical than those of natural science, be 
wildering as they are. 

In this laboratory of history there is found something even more 
tremendous: that strange intermingling of necessity and libert) 
which forms the web and woof of history. It was Plato who 
wrote the first of what have been called paper-states: having set 
the example, others have followed it in steady succession until in 
our day utopias swarm like buzzing bees. The utopia or “no 
where’ commonwealth is everywhere. These ideals have always 
been of importance to nation builders—as important as the plumb 
line to the mason—inasmuch as under their influence the worthless 


past has fallen as did the walls of Jericho before tl 


ram’s-horns 
('ntempered idealism, whether of philosophy, theocracy, or human 
ism, continuously works havoc; ruin and frightful desolations 
ensue. But this very poison is the tonic of history. If mingled in 
due proportion with historical evolution it has changed the man in 
slow advance by man’s knowledge of himself, it has regenerated the 
pagan family, the heathen state, and the Christian Church. There 
must be change if there is to be improvement; it is experience and 
idealism in just proportion which produce reform without revolu 


tion, change without chaos. While thus in the ancient world we 
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see the will unfettered as to speculation, we likewise reach the 
conviction that in practice things are as they are by absolute neces 
sity. What a discovery! We dare not rationalize politics but, on 
the other hand, what an anchor of hope it is that though the dreams 
of men are valueless in themselves, the deeds to which they have 


impelled were the source of an almost miraculous amelioration 


all human conditions. 


The climax of values in the historical laboratory is the promise 
of the future, prediction again. Amid the results of ancient expet 
menting, lines apparently parallel meet, negations become positive, 
the inexplicable is made clear. So those who succeed us will find 


the solution of what are insolul ] 


le problems to us: the pt »blems 
medievalism and the survival of its unfittest elements, the problems 
of modern and contemporaneous history in its blind gropings for 
what perspective will make clear. In the discarding of threadbare 
words and terms, in the rejection of material which explains not 
ing, in the shaking off of institutional clothes which are merely stage 
frippery and tinsel, we may contribute our share to the majest 
experimentation of history; succeeding ages will see the simplifica 
tion of our problems and their solutions, as we may and do the 
processes in the ancient world. Not one of our modern nostrums 
is new; they tried ‘them all, suffered, and relegated them to the 
chamber of horrid memories. This we know. We know, mor: 
over, that if the ancients talked like angels they behaved like devils. 
We used to idealize them, some few still do. But sobriety desires 
no return, not even to the age of Pericles; the craft, the guile, the 
guilt of a time splendid and glorious. We know at what a cost of 
ruin and disgrace and final annihilation Greek society purchased it 
We prefer the better, sweeter, purer lives of mankind, the sanity 
and patience of higher existence: the halo has vanished, the nit 
has been dispelled. We realize that it is far more important to live 
and to struggle, to conquer, yes to be conquered, in an age that by 
example and warning has secured grander ideals, wider experience 
broader and deeper knowledge. And what history has done, true 
history will do, scientifically, sensibly, temperately, im saecula 
saeculorum. 

WitttAM M. SLOANE. 
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PRINCE HENRY OF PORTUGAL AND HIS POLITICAL, 
COMMERCIAL, AND COLONIZING WORK 


THe crusading and proselytizing sides of the Portuguese expan 
sion both belong to Catholic Christendom and to West European 


civilization, as a whole; they both appeal to that international side 
of medieval life which was so long maintained by the international 
Church. Like his pattern, St. Louis of France, like all the more 
spiritual leaders of the earlier Crusades, Prince Henry had devoted 
himself to the service of the great system to which all Roman 


Christians belonged, and which had both political and ecclesiastical 


But this movement involved other objects as well. He was not 
only a Catholic soldier and a missionary leader; he was also a Por- 
tuguese statesman and general, “ always devoted to public affairs’ 
steadily aiming at the increase of his country’s power and wealth.’ 
More than any other man he helped to guide that country towards 
an imperial position. His friends and followers, and even those 
who for a time opposed him, came at last, we read, to speak of him 
as “another Alexander”. The first historian of his explorations 
exultantly doubts whether, since Alexander and Caesar, any prince 
ever had the signs of his conquest set up so far from his own land. 
\nd when one of his captains brings home some of the water of 
the Senegal, the same note is struck by the later Chronicle of Guinea, 
“TT question if Alexander, who was one of the monarchs of the 
world, ever drank in his day of what was brought him from so far.” 

With the Infant’s father, Portugal’s greatness had really begun; 
under John I. she had repelled Castilian invasion, created a new 


navy, and begun her conquests over sea. With the first step in these 

1““Grande amor ouve sempre aa cousa publica destes regnos.” His exer 
tions in campaigning against Islam are treated as an immediate outcome of this 
patriotic statesmanship, “‘e assy se deleitava ... no trabaiho das armas, special 
nente contra os inimigos da... fe”. G. E. de Azurara’s Chronica do Des- 
cobrimento e Conquista da Guiné (ed, Carreira and Santarem, Paris, 1841), ch. 

PP. 23-24. 

7“Outro Alexandre.” Jbid., ch. xviit., p. 104; “ Eu dovido, diz o autor, se 
despois do grande poderyo de Alexandre e de Cesar, foe alguu principe . . . que 
tam longe de sua terra mandasse poer os malhodes de sua conquista.” Jbid., ch 
LXIIL, p. 304; “ E nom sey se Alexandre, que foe huu dos monarcas do mund 


ebe em seus dyas augua...de tam longe... trazida.” Jbid., ch. Lxx\v 
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connected; if we may trust -A\zurara, the orig 
was largely, the final victory mainly, due t 

this, in the last vears of the fourteenth cent 
vessels, we have seen, were making descents 
oasts,® and Henry's work of exploration and « 
recognized by the founder of the dynasty as a 
wn. To the Infant, as to his fat the ce t 
foes of Portugal was a sacred an ‘ G 

in the death-bed exhortation of 1 firs 

of Aviz. 

Dom Henrique then was a leading nber 
had saved Portugal's independence, and given het 
self-content and self-respect, g der, com] 
and the hope of a bright, even bril nt future 
brothers were conspicuous for their gifts, their le: 
taste; he and they together formed the brilliant 
Infants, 

Inclita geraga tos Infantes 
of whom Camoens sings.*. No 1 race in | 
with greater dignity, with higher culture, with st 
the evolution of its people in that age of monarcl 

That Prince Henry, the * uncrowned prinet 
so far more full of’ noble vassals than a1 r 
his national position; that he, whose ice was 
hospitality for all the generous spirits of the rea 


part in home politics, in the li 
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Council of Regency, which administered affairs in the earlier years 
of Affonso V., Prince Henry belongs to the general political history 
of Portugal, just as in his capacity of “ Protector of Portuguese 
Studies” he has his place in the literary and academic history of 
his country. 

But it is of course in relation to foreign politics, outside interests, 
and the national expansion, that he occupies that distinctive position 
evidenced by those papal and other documents which couple his 
name with that of the reigning sovereign. His foreign policy may 
perhaps be defined as one which aims at detaching Portugal from 
Spain and Peninsular interests: at making her a world-power on 
and over seas: and so at gaining for her in colonial fields that impor- 
tance she could never hope to acquire by influence in Europe. It is 
through this policy that the little kingdom of the Aviz monarchs 
becomes for a time one of the first of Christian powers, and is able 
to “hold the East in fee” far more than Venice had ever done; the 
task to which Henrique calls his nation proves too heavy for her 
strength, but apart from it we cannot conceive that the history of 
Portugal would ever have had more than local significance.’ 

Prince Henry's public career we know opens with the conquest 
of Ceuta; and the capture of the African Gibraltar is not merely an 
event of value and meaning for Western Europe and Latin Christen- 
dom at large, but a matter of deep importance to Portugal herself. 
With this begins not only her African crusade, her direct relations 
with the Muslim states of Barbary; but also her colonial empire, 


her successful activity over sea.* When the chronicler declares that 


Chancelleria de Affonso V., liv. XIX., f. 36 as well as Lord of Covilham (see 
renew f this grant by Affonso V., December 4, 1449; Misticos, III., f. 130); of 
Balea and the Berlengas (Misticos, 1V., f. 22); of Lafoens, Besteiros, Linhares 
etc. (Chane. Affonso V., liv. XIX., f. 70 v., a renewal of a grant of John I.); of 
Tras Falmenar (Misticos, II., f. 201 v.); and of other lands and towns which 


supplied him with immense resources. 

‘Only through this could a Portuguese monarch ever have been addressed, 
as Camoens addresses Dom Sebastian, the last king of Portugal's great age, as 
lord of an empire over which the sun never set: 


“Cujo alto imperio 
*O Sol logo em nascendo ve primeiro: 
‘Veo tambem no meyo do Hemispherio, 


‘E quando desce o deixa derradeiro.” Os Lusiadas, I. viii. 


O’er whose high domain 
“The rising sun his earliest ray doth cast, 
“Sees it in middle hemisphere again, 
“And at his setting moment leaves it last.” 
*On the value of Ceuta, see Azurara, Guinea, ch. v., p. 25, “ Pois do pro- 
veito que a terra recebeo, o levante e o poente som... testemunha, quando os 
seus moradores podem comudar suas cousas, sem .. . perigoo, . . . nom se pode 


negar que . . . Cepta nom seja chave de todo o mar Medyoterreno.” 
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Henrique was the first royal captain who landed by the walls of 
Ceuta, and that his square banner was the first that entered its 
gates, he claims for his hero a decisive part in a great political con 
quest as well as in a crusading victory.”. For S pta is not bestowed 
upon any free-lance of Christian chivalry, like the Syrian conquests 
of earlier time; it is held by the crown of Portugal for the nation 
whose blood and treasure had won it And with this holding th 
Infant is specially connected. He governed ( euta, Savs the Chrov 
icle of Guinea, in the names of three successive kings, his father, hi 
brother, and his nephew, for five and thirty years ;'° it was for Por 
tugal as well as for.Christendom that he saved this stronghold 
the Muslim attack of 1418, and fr the suggestions of surrende 
in 1437-1438. 

Again, the Infant's navy, the “ armed ships which he kept at sea 
to guard against the Infidels” from the time of the Ceuta conquest, 
was of course a national as well as ac force, and played a 
valuable part in political and economic defense. For these wat 
vessels checked the activity of those Muslim corsairs who in earliet 
centuries had sometimes paralyzed all Christian commerce, 


made their descents upon every Christian coast, from the Bosporus 


to Corunna. They kept in security, says Azurara proudly, all the 
shores of our Spain and most of the merchants who traded between 


East and West." To the end of his life Dom Henrique worke 
for the “honor of the kingdom” as well as the “ exal j 
Faith’: that national honor he was constantly increasing in the vi 
of his countrymen, by the subjugation of “so great and di 
a power of enemies”; and in this cause, as men knew, it was 
wish to end his days."* 

The charters which confer upon Prince Henry the islands of th 
Madeira group with their revenues and jurisdiction; 


him license to colonize the Azores; which forbid any Portugues 


Primeiro capitam real que fill I 
quadrada a primeira que entrou pellas portas Azurar é 

”“ Gouvernou ... per mandado dos reis s 
XXXV annos.” Jbid., ch. v., pp. 28-29. 

"These “navyos armados”’, maintaine 
a dicta cidade foe tomada. .. fezerom muy grande 
daaquem, de guisa que o seu temor poinha « sex S 
mayor parte dos mercadores 
poente.” IJbid., ch. v., pp. 29 

Trabalhando .. . por honra do regt eixalcament seta fe. er 
este processo desejou sempre acabar sua vid ] ia ie 

See Chanc. D. Duarte, liv. I., f. 18 v. (September 2¢ iiguns J 
mentos do Archivo Nacional da Torre ] l er Vavegacoes e Con 
quistas Portuguesas, p. 2. 

Chanc. Affonso V., liv. XIX., f (June z liguns Docu 


mentos, pp. 6-7. 
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visit any of the Canaries'® and direct that no person whatever 
shall sail to the lands beyond Cape Bojador’® without his license ; 
which exempt him and his colonists in the Madeiras from the pay- 
ment of various customary dues ;'* which allow him to take timber 
from the royal pine-forests ;'* and which confer upon him the roval 
fifth in prizes taken by his ships, or the royal dues on merchandise 
from certain regions of the Atlantic coast of Africa;!® are all evi 
dence of the political aspect of the prince’s explorations. Equally 
explicit is the deed of grant by which the Infant in his last days 
presents to the crown of Portugal the temporalities of the Cape 
Verde Islands,*° just discovered. And most instructive perhaps of 
all documents, in this sense, is the bull of Nicolas V., prohibiting all 
Christians from intruding into the African discoveries and conquests 
of Prince Henry and King Affonso V., without the permission of 
the King of Portugal, and declaring all this conquest, from Capes 
Non and Bojador towards the south, to belong of right to the said 


King Affonso and Prince Henry, and to no others.*? 


Il. 


The mercantile side of history has often been treated with the 
contempt, more often with the indifference, of ignorance. Yet nothing 
has been more efficient in aiding human progress than trade-activity. 
No form of man’s energy has done more to link together distant 
and diverse races, to bring about the discovery of the earth, to pro- 
mote truly useful knowledge, to “clear the mind of cant”, to break 
down the obstacles, both mental and physical, which once hemmed 
in mankind and separated its lands and peoples from one another. 

Now we may admit that the rhapsody of Thomson’s Seasons** 


upon 


% Chance. Aff. V., liv. V., f. 17 v. (February 3, 1446); Alguns Documentos 


pp. 9-10. 
%® Chanc. Aff. V., liv. XXIV., f. 61 (October 22, 1443); Alguns Documentos 
pp- 


% Chanc. Aff. V., liv. XIX., f. 19 (reissue of a charter of King Edward's). 

% Chanc. Aff. V., liv. XIX., f. 17 v. (June 1, 1439). 

” Chanc. Aff. V., liv. XIX., f. 19 (reissue of a charter of King Edward’s). 

” Livro das Escripturas da Ordem de Christo (Coll. de Dr. Pedralvares), f. 
11 (September 18, 1460); Alguns Documentos, p. 27. 

‘Ipsam conquestam ...a capitibus de Bojador et de Nam usque per 
totam Guineam et ultra versus . .. meridionalem plagam , . declaramus ad 
Alfonsum Regem et successores . .. ac infantem, et non ad aliquos alios spec- 
tasse et pertinuisse ac in perpetuum spectare et pertinere de jure.” From the 
bull Romanus Pontifex, issued from Rome, January 8, 1454; see Coll. de Bullas 
mago 7, no. 29; Alguns Documentos, pp. 14-20, and esp. p. 17. 


Thomson, The Seasons, “ Summer”, II., ll. 1010-1012. 
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to find out the power of the Moors in Africa, to discover Christian 
allies against Islam, and to spread the Faith of Christ, but also t 
oin East with West, that nations might learn to exchange their 
riches’’.*° More narrowly, modestly, and as the first step in his 


] 


advance, he endeavored to discover in those lands beyond Bojador 


the safe harbors of Christian people into which his ships might sail, 


1 1 


with which the Portuguese might trade. No other merchants, as he 
believed, had yet penetrated to those regions, and thus the wares of 
Portugal would find the readier market, and Portuguese traffickers 
the greater gain.** 

Once more, in the building of “His Town”, the “ Infant’s 
Town”, by Cape St. Vincent, at a point “ where Ocean and Medi- 
terranean miglit be said to meet”, Prince Henry especially aimed at 
the creation of a great commercial port, a rival to Cadiz, where all 
ships passing from East to West might get provisions and pilots.** 

\gain, as the Portuguese intercourse develops with the African 
mainland bevond Cape Bojador, and as Portuguese colonization 
progresses in the Atlantic islands, we find more attention paid to the 
development of trade,and we see the Infant becoming more watchtul 
of his duties and his interests as guardian and director of this trade. 
Thus, even in 1433, we find him not only securing from his brother 
King Edward exemption from the customary payment of the royal 
fifth upon the prizes made by his war-ships, but also procuring the 
assignment to himself of the whole revenue of the Madeiras, a group 


he had begun to colonize eight years before, and at whose settlement 


which for so many years had been performed by land. See Gomes (ed. 
Schmeller), p. 19; Am. H R xvi. 11; Fr. Kunstmann, H. Munzer's Ber 
iber die Entdeckung Guineas (Munich, 1854), p. 60. 

*« Tu per continuadas passagees fizeste ajuntar o levante com o poente, por 
que as gentes aprendessem a comudar as riquezas.”” Azurara, Guinea, ch. Vv! 
P. 4 

‘Que achandosse em aquellas terras”... (1%. e., beyond Bojador and 

the Canaries, see ibid., p. 44) “ alguus taaes portos, em que sem perigoo podesset 
navegar, que se poderyam pera estes regnos (1. e., Portugal) trazer ... mer 
cadaryas ... de boo mercado ... pois com elles nom tratavam outras persoas 
‘ e que... levaryam pera la das que em estes regnos (Portugal) ouvesse.”’ 
Ibid., ch. vit., p. 46. 

*“* Naquella honrada villa que ... mandou fazer ao cabo de sam Vicente 


onde se combatem ambollos mares, ...o grande mar Occiano, com o mar 


Medyoterreno ... querya ally fazer hua villa especyal pera trato de mercadores, 

e porque todollos navyos que atravessassem do levante pera o poente, podessem 
i | 


fazer devisa, e achar mantiimento e pillotos, assy como fazem em Callez.” 


Ibid., ch. v., pp. 33-34. 

The tradition (“ ouvy dizer”, says Azurara, Guinea, p. 34) that the Genoese 
had offered to buy the site of the Villa do Iffante for a large sum when the city 
was begun by Dom Henrique is rightly regarded by the historian as proof of the 
great commercial possibilities of the position; the Genoese did not usually spend 


money, as he says, without a good hope of return. 
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he was now steadily working \nd again in 1438, at e when 
the exploration movement was still criticized as materially unprofit 
able, and was still proclaimed before everything else as a Crusade, 
Pope Eugenius IV., who twenty months before |! t ned a 
the princes of Christendom to aid the Portuguese in the Sacred War 
now permits these very Portuguese to trade witl e \ 
\frica in all merchandise except the iron, timber, and other materia 
of war or shipbuilding usually excepted from any such permission 
But it is of course with the events of 1441-1442, with the arrival 
of the first slaves and gold dust from Guinea, that the question of 
African commerce assumes real importance; that the opposition t 
the Infant’s policy is converted into cordial support or grudging 
assent (“men with soft voices praising what the 
decried ’’) ;*! and that Portugal as a nation becomes interested ir ‘ 
discovery and exploitation of the terra incognita. It is now there 
fore when men had begun to learn “how they could make prot 
from the new land,** that Dom Henrique obtains | decree of 
monopoly from the Portuguese government, forbi ng anv one 
go to the country beyond Bojador either for war or traffic withou 
his license, and conceding to him the customary fifth and tenth upon 
all goods brought from these regions in his ships till more 
portant trade-developments were soon to follow he 
tory commenced on Arguim Island in 1445, and the first explora 
of the Sahara interior by Joao Fernandes about the same time, seen 
to be both symbols and causes of a momentous change of p 
is now, as Gomes points out, that Prince Henry abandons the atti 
tude of a mere crusader in Guinea, a Christian conqueror and e 
minator of infidels, and begins to insist on ideals of peace, friendship 


trade, and conversion. Henceforward his men 


strife, but to treat of merchandise.** 
Chanc. D. Duarte, liv. I., f. 18 
1433); see above By another charter of 
crown reserves to itself the tenth of the produce } M 
* This is the bull Praeclaris tua ssued | I 
May 25, 1438, and addressed t King Edward see 
5, and summary in Alguns Document 
3°“ Com vozes baixas louvavom o que ante publicamente 
Guinea, ch. XVII1., p. 104. 
() Iffante ... dand caminh as gentes cor eit erra 


Ibid., ch. XV1III., pp. 103-104 
AZ V.. ilguns I entos, pp. & ( ber 


22, 1443; from Penela, see above). This is 


Guinea, ch. xv., p. 92, “O Iffante dom Pedr que .. regy -.emr 
delRey, deu ao Iffante ... carta, per que ouvesse toda uint 1¢ a elRey 
perteecia . . . Ihe outorgou mais nhiiu nom podesse la ir set encga ¢ 


especial mandado.” 


*“ Quod non facerent litem . sed ut. tractarent mercimonia quia 


intentio sua erat ipsos facere Christianos.”” Gomes (ed. hn P. 23 
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o the Arguim factory where something of a colony seems to 
have been planted, with a chaplain who is probably a missionary also, 
. considerable native trade in slaves and gold soon flows in.** Till 
the establishment of El Mina, almost forty véars later, and within a 
short time of the discovery of the Cape, this foundation of the 
Infant's remains one of the two chief centres for the West African 
trade of Lurope.*' 

Joao Fernandes, in his voluntary seven-months residence among 
the tribes of the Western Sahara, appears to mark the commence 
ment, not only of modern Christian intercourse with the African 
interior, but also of a higher European feeling towards the African 
native, moved by the primal passions of mankind to such a love of 
the Portuguese pioneer, so completely in their power.*’ From his 
savage friends Fernandes appears to have gained an excellent know] 
edge of the markets, trade-routes, and chief articles of commerce in 
this part of the continent, and it is mainly through him that so flour- 
ishing a traffic is established between the Portuguese and the tribes 
of the desert, a commerce which is the first step on the road to Tim- 
buktu, and the first stage in the mercantile relations of Europe with 
extra-Mediterranean A frica.** 

And now we begin to hear of Prince Henry’s factors keeping 
record of all the receipts and expenses of this Moorish or Sahara 
traffic, and of the regular resort of Portuguese fisher-folk to the 
waters of this coast; we begin also to have minute and systematic 
trade-reports, not merely upon the desert shore-lands, but upon large 
districts of the Sudan as well.*® The most ambitious, picturesque, 
} 


*} A certain trade in cotton may also have existed. Azurara, Guinea, ch 


LV., p. 256, mentions the cotton trees of Tider (“‘arvores dalgodom, ainda que 
muytas nom fossem ”’) 

The other was at the mouth of the Senegal. 

same tod ~th le Adam. co stos de huu > 10 llamento 

So s todos hihos de dam, compostos de huus meesmos eliamentos . 
todos recebemos alma come criaturas razoavees.”” Azurara, Guinea, ch. XXXV., p 
174; “ Por estes primeiros padecimentos ... se moverom aquelles a afeicom de 
Joham Frrz.” Jbid., p. 175. 


Ibid., ch, XXXV., pp. 176-178; chs. LXXVII.-LXXVIII., pp. 364-372; ch. 


pp. 437-438. The average of profit was 17 for one, or 1,700 per cent (* Perche 
di un soldo ne facevano sette e dieci.’’) The business arrangement cf Don 
Henrique with adventurers such as Ca da Mosto was as follows: If the venturer 


furnished his own ship and cargo, he must pay the prince one-quarter of the 


profits. If the prince furnished ship and cargo, he received half the gain, bear 
ing the whole loss, if the voyage failed. ‘“‘ Navigationi di Messer Alvise da 
Ca da Mosto™, in Ramusio, Navigationi, (Venice, 1563) I. 97; in Jean Temporal’s 
version, Description de l'Afrique (ed. Schefer, Paris, 1895), p. 1. Also see E. G 


Bourne, “ Prince Henry, the Navigator ”’,in Yale Review, III, 201 

* The first of these of any importance (relating to the West Sahara tribes 
is that of Joao Fernandes himself; see Azurara, Guinea, chs. LXXVII.-LXXVIII., 
pp. 364-372. On the development of trade with the Moors in 1446-1448, see 
tbid., chs. LXXXIX.—XCIIL, pp. 4190-440 (e. g., “ Joham Gorizo . . levava car 


rego de screver todallas receit 


” 
is e despezas dos Mourosi”, p. 4 
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ind valuable of these reports is given us by the Venetian merchant 
\lvise Ca da Mosto, vovaging, as we know, in the servi f the 


Infant. His work is avowedly the production of 


bject was the pursuit of wealtl vho was t ig 
of Dom Henrique by the hope of extraordinary profit.’ It relate 
therefore, as we might expect, primarily to mercantile affairs 
is the earliest Luropean handbook of West African or * Guin 
commerce. Beginning with a charming and vivid ; unt of the 
Portuguese colonies in the Madeira group, and es] f the 
trade, the Venetian passes on to delineate in great detail the mm 
Christian intercourse with the African ocean coast and upland b 
north and south of Senegal, and the conditions of life a1 ‘ 
among the natives themselves, Moorish and negro.’ lle pays | 
ticular attention to the mercantile relations of the Arguim fact 
but he does not forget to refer to the more distant interior, as 
as Timbuktu, and to outline the course of traffic between the markets 
if the African Mediterranean, of the Western Sahara, and of Neg1 
land itself—a traffic which brought the silken fabrics of Tunis at 


Granada far into the countries of the heathen blacks.** [-ver) 
where the narrative is remarkable for its close observation and cart 
ful description of all matters even remotely connected with Euro- 
pean trade-interests in the regions visited. 

From Ca da Mosto’s pages the worldly wisdom of Dom Het 
rique’s new commercial policy is sufficiently evident; the Argun 
trade alone now yielded annually to the regular Portuguese tradet 
holding license from the prince, without reckoning interlopers 


many slaves as the whole of the first seven years of raidin 


Of the Negro World beyond the Senegal, its agriculture a 
domestic economy, the dress of its people, the products of its land 


its actual trade, its strange custom of dumb barter, the possibilities 


of its future commerce (as in the iron which the natives could not 
work), Ca da Mosto tries to give his readers a complete a 
rate conception. Nothing is neglected which could be of interest 


or value to the Christian merchant—the salt of the Cape Verde 


Islands ; the exact price of civet ; the abundance of cotton, the scarcity 


“Ca da Mosto in Ramusio, I. 97, C. “ sperar 
utile . . . informatomi delle mercatantie « se che 
expanded in Temporal’s version (ed. Schefer), p. 18. “ L’esper r 
my eguillonnoyt merveilleusement,” etc. 
**In Ramusio, I. 97, E-98, B; 98, F etc.; in Jean Ter 
1556), I. 402-404, 408, etc.; (ed. Schefer), pp. 21-29, 38, et 
“In Ramusio, I. 99, B—-E; 100, A- 104, E-] 5s, A n 
Temporal (ed. Lyons), I. 409-410, 412-41 $15, 432, 4 447. ¢ 
*“ Tn modo che ogni anno si trazze d’Argin per Portogal 1 settecento in 


ottocento teste.” Ramusio, I. 99, D 
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of gold, in the Gambia valley; the palm wine, oil, and millet, and 
even the valuable parrots, of the Senegal.44 Everywhere, in obe 
dience to his instructions, he endeavors to avoid conflict, not always 
with success, in the face of truculent natives; his object, his com 
mission (he never forgets) is to establish commerce, and so to pave 
the way for conversion. 

It is curious to note that even in the Gambia basin he finds a still 
earlier Italian visitor, a Genoese analogue in the fifteenth century 
to the ubiquitous Scotchman whom every explorer of the nineteenth 
is fabled to have found before him, selling something ; he impressed 
Ca da Mosto as highly trustworthy, but may we not guess that the 
thrilling serpent stories which the Venetian repeats were really 
intended to discourage a rival trader ?* 

\gain, Diogo Gomes, the Portuguese, though commissioned pri 
marily to explore, and if possible to reach the Indies, on his first 
vovage of 14506, falls back upon trade when his India-ward course 
is checked by the currents beyond Rio Grande. Like Ca da Mosto, 
and perhaps even more successfully, he opens trade with the natives 
of the Gambia, and brings home abundant and confused information 
of Timbuktu and other inland markets, and of the gold mines of 
Negro-land. He makes it his business to inquire the way to these 
gold-bearing regions of the Sudan; he notices himself how natives 
loaded with gold were constantly to be seen moving about the coun- 
try; he is careful to conclude formal treaties of commerce with 
negro chiefs.*° Incidentally he tells us of Dom Henrique’s corre- 
spondence with a merchant of Oran in Muhammadan Algeria, and 
of the reports furnished to the Infant by this trader (whether Muslim 
or Christian we cannot say) upon the relations of negro states in 
the heart of West Africa. These reports Gomes declares agreed 
closely with his own in the matters for which he refers to them; 
whether agreeing or divergent, they are surely suggestive of the 
careful search for truth, the wide outlook, the varied information, 
of a real statesman; above all they illustrate once more the value of 
trade and traders to that movement of European expansion whose 
permanent success begins with the work of Prince Henry of 
Portugal.** 

“See Ca da Mosto in Ramusio, I. 100, B-C; 101, F; 103, D, F; 104, A-F 


105, A; 108, D-E; 109, A-D; and in Temporal (ed. Lyons), I. 413-414, 419-420, 


427-428, 429-431, 431-432, 440-447, 449-450. 


this “‘Genouese huomo degno di fede” see Ca da Mosto in Ramusio, 
I. 104, A-C. 

* See Gomes (ed. Schmeller), “ inivimus pacem ”’, p. 26, foot-note; “ pace facta 
cum istis de Cantor”, 
maximam factam inter me et illum”, p. 30; “ melius esset facere pacem”, p. 31, E. 


p. 28; “‘multum laboravi facere pacem”, p. 29; “ amicitiam 


“See Gomes, pp. 27-28, on this correspondent of the prince’s (“ quidam 


mercator in Oran”) and his information. 
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Nowhere perhaps is Dom Henrique more clearly a pioneer of the 
modern world than in colonization. Under his leadership the Por 
tuguese commence the earliest of modern European colonial empires 
(even if it is not quite the earliest of modern European colonial experi 


ments), and Prince Henry's rediscoveries in the Atlantic are, fr 


the first, accompanied by this elemet t of permane nt C] 


ment, in contrast to almost all previous enterprise in these waters 


The Genoese of Lanzarote Malocello and the French of Gadifer and 


Bethencourt are almost the only parallels here. 
On this point again the Chronicle of Guinea, beneath all the dis 


guise of its rhetoric and imagery, accurately seizes the essential fact 


the hero is brought before us in a series of pictures, we have, 

manner foreign enough to modern scientific method, the suggestiot 
f the same truth which modern research endeavors to elucidat 
* | had already made an end, had I not described a multitude of loft 
sails, bearing along a fleet of vessels laden from the islands tho 
¢ to be trans 


didst people in the great sea of ocean.” Then, feigni: 
ported to these islands beyond the waters, and especially to Madeira, 
the historian tells us something of their beauty and prosperity, theit 
irrigation, agriculture and pasturage, their cattle-stalls, bee-hives, 
and sugar-plantations, and celebrates above all the lofty timbere 
houses of the colonists, to whom he pretends to listen as they praise 
their founder. Had the folk of the Algarve, the backward southern 
province, ever known abundance of bread until the Infant people 
the uninhabited isles where no dwellings had been save those of 
wild beasts? Was not store of wheat, timber, sugar-cane, wax and 
honey, now sent from these colonies to Portugal and every country 

A respectable amount of material exists, mostly still unpublished, in the 
National Archives of Portugal, in relation to Prince Henry's commercial inter 
ests and resources. Thus, e. g., King John grants him the foundation ar 

I 


of a free fair in Thomar (April 13, 1421; Chanc. Joao 


Edward and King Affonso similar privileges in fairs established at rouca 
(August 26, 1435; Chanc. Duarte, liv. I., f. 162 v.; and Misticos, liv. IV., f. 44 
v.); at Pombal (May 4, 1442; Chanc. Aff. V., liv. XXXV., f. 100 v it Viseu 
(January 13, 1449; Misticos, II., f. 35). To these grants add the monopoly of 
the tunny and coral fishery off the Algarve, the southernmost coast of Portugal 
(Chanc. Duarte, liv. I., f. 18; Chanc. Aff. V., liv. XIX., f. 18 v the monopoly 
of the manufacture and sale of soap in Portugal (Chanc. Duarte, liv. I., f. 18 


Chanc. Aff. V., liv. XIX., f. 17); a similar monopoly of dye (Chance. Aff. V., liv 
V., f. 18) ; and the monopoly of the coral fishery (Chanc. Aff. V., liv. XXXIV., f. 
v.). All these charters I examined in the spring of 1909. 

““Ja quisera fazer fim ... se nom vira viir a multidom dos navyos com 


as vellas altas, carregados das islhas que tu povoraste no grande mar Oceyano 


Thus in that remarkable visionary proem whereby the life-work of 
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In less poetic language, but with a better supply of practical illus 
tration, we shall find the chief historians of Henrique’s later years 
describing the steady growth of the Madeira settlements, and theit 


excellent prospects at the time of the birth of Columbus (c. 1451) 
[t is in 1425, seven vears after his earliest successes in oceani 
discovery, five years after the full recovery of Madeira to Europe: 


knowledge, that Dom Henrique begins his colonial experiment*® wit 
the settlement of Funchal, the “ Place of Fennel”. From this tin 
we possess fairly continuous material for the history of this ente 
prise, here and elsewhere. In 1433, as we have seen, King Edwat 
ws upon his brother, as an accession gift, the whole of tl 
group “which the said Lord Infant is now colonizing’ 
In 1439 we have still more important legislation. For one thing, 


the colonists of the Madeiras are exempted from the hitherto cust 
ary payment of a tenth on their exports to the home kingdom; f 
another, and this is of special interest, license is now given to peopl 
he Seven Islands of the Azores, to which the prince had alread 
sent over live stock, and which he desired to colonize.*! This licens 
renewed in exactly similar terms, after ten years, in 1449. In the 
interval between these two decrees, as we learn from other Azorea! 
locuments of 1443 and 1447, which impose definite payments up 


he colonists, the actual settlement of these Western Islands must 


strat abogoaryas . . . filhas das colmeas l is 
ze con 1 madeira daquellas partes Azurara, Guin cl 
” This poit s quite decided by the prince’s charter of September 18, 14¢ 


from Livro das Escript. d. Ord. de Christo, vol. III., f. 7 v., Coll. de Dr. Pedra 


vares summarized in Alguns Documentos, p. 26; “‘ Comecei de povoar a minl 

ha da Madeira avera ora trinta e cinco annos, e isso mesmo a do Porto Sant 

e deshi . a Deserta, das quaes ilhas . . . edifiquei e novamente achei.”’ 
Chance. Duarte, liv. I. f. 18; Alguns Documentos, p. 2. Two charters 


issued from Cintra, September 26, 1433 

A) Chance. Aff. V., liv. XIX., f. 17 v.; Alguns Documentos, p. 6; charter 
ssued June 1, 1439, from Almadaa. (B) Chance, Aff. V., liv. XIX., f. 14; Alguns 
Documentos, pp. 6-7, and Archivo dos Agores, I. 5; charter issued from Lisbor 
July 2, 1439, “* D. Henrique . . . enviou dizer que elle mandara langar ovelhas na 
sete ilhas dos Acores e que se nos aprouvesse que as mandaria povoar.” 

The renewal charter of 1449 (dated from Santarem, March 10) is, in manu 
script, in the Chanc. Aff. V., liv. XX., f. 37 v., and in Misticos II., f. 36 v.; ir 
print, in Arch. d. Agores, I. 7-8. But the Azorean charters of 1443 and 1447 tax 
Azorean colonists: (A) issued from Lisbon, April 5, 1443, orders all these settlers 
to pay tithe for five years, and is addressed “a Gongalo Velho, commendador das 
ilhas dos Acores, e a todos os povoadores que estam e vivem nas ditas ilhas 
la feitura desta nossa carta até cinco annos ... pelo do Infante D. Henrique’ 
see Chanc. Aff. V., liv. XXVIII, f. 107 v.; Arch. d. Acgores, I. 5-6; (B) issued 
from Lisbon, April 20, 1447, orders the colonists in St. Michael to pay tithe 
all the “‘ generos” produced in this island; Livro das Ilhas, f. 26 v.; Misticos, II. 


196 v.; Arch. d. Agores, I. 6-7. 


have begun.*” 
| 
} 
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The first known examp ft papers e’s 
hancery, signed by himselt f 1420 ar 144 efer t loniza 
tion; the first of these regulates the s« ( the 
second bestows a part of the islat nt | \a 
Teixeira, one of the first discoverers and settlers of the W Nand 
Isle And few of the Infant's charters are of greater interest 1 
that whereby the prince in 1446 bestows Porto Sat \ 
meu Perestrello, the father-in-law of Christopher ( ' 

In the last decade of Prince Henrv’s life Portugues 
ambition had reached the extreme west \ 1452 
we find the crown granting the still uninhabited Corvo to the Dul 
of Braganza.**> Just before the Infant's ck 
the new-found archipelago of the Cape Verdes, for or t test 
f the Infant's charters bestows the te ‘ ( 
upon the King of Portugal, and their s ties e © 
f Christ. But it is onlv in the Madeira group that we ve the 
aterial for any real picture, even in out f the ( tl 
ment accomplished under the Infant's inspiration a1 ntrol; here 
fortunately all our chief authorities unite to help us 


Whether Dom Henrique did or did not institute 1 ilv register 


for his colonists in the Madeir: 


the European settlers in this new land, reflecting the 
beginning human life afresh in a strange worl vere name \da 
and Eve whether the fire that wasted the forests Mad s 
cruelly in the days of the first plantation coul sense be 


last, as a contemporary declares, for nine full years; the stead 


progress of the prince's settlement is here sufficient DI b i 
unusually full and satisfactory concordance of authoriti ie 


he colonists of Ma 


the end of the Infant's life t deira are est 
by thousands, able to furnish an army of a hundred horse SC\ 
hundred foot.** From a soil of marvellous fertility, like 
den”, which at first had vielded up to sixty-fold, a splendid harvest 

A. Cordeyro, Historia Insulana, bk cl 
That of 1440, issued fr S re May 8, is 
Documentos, p. 7 

“ Chanc. Aff. V., liv. XXXIII., f. 85 guns 1 ( 
issued from the “ Infant’s Town Minha \ N 

Chanc. Aff. V., liv., IIL., f. 2, and Mis s 
I., 9: charter issued from Evora, January 8, 14 

“Livro das Escripturas da Orde de ¢ st Pe 
marized in Alguns Documentos, p. 27; charter issued fr ‘ 
(Minha Villa), September 18, 14¢ 

* On the Madeira fire, see Gomes (¢ S | | 
Ramusio, I. 97, F.; on the Madeira family registers ar \ S t 
information supplied by the Count of R s to R. H. Ma en é 
gator, 1868), p. 73, and Antonio Cordeyro, Htstor Insular 

™ Ca da Mosto in Ramus OF, Fe 


Ds; whether the first children born t 
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»‘f many thousand bushels was reaped year by vear ; it was no wonder 
that the beginnings of a great export trade in grain were already to 
be noted.°” Saw-mills had been erected on the streams of the island 


a prominent colonist, famous for his ventures into the Atlantic, con 
tracts (in 1452) to build a water-mill for the manufacture of cane- 
sugar.’ As to the timber of Madeira, from which the land was 
named, its mercantile value was already considerable ; furniture was 
now exported, especially tables and boxes, made of red vew and 


fragrant cvpress-like cedar, producing in Portugal a revolution in 


] 


the stvle of domestic architecture.“' Sugar-cane, originally imported 


was another useful asset for which the planters found 


from Sicily, 
a market both in Eastern and Western countries; but the vines, and 
especially the Malvoisie or Malmsey, transplanted with brilliant 
success from Crete, and producing “ well nigh as many grapes as 
leaves’, were the most remarkable, precious, and beautiful product 
of the new Madeira.® 

In the Azores, where colonization had begun later,“* and had 
apparently proceeded more slowly, material progress had naturally 
been less marked, although the cattle, swine, sheep, and corn of St. 
Michael's were all exported to the home-kingdom before many years 
had passed, while its sugar produce was sufficiently respectable t 
form a special item in a bequest of Dom Henrique to the Order of 
Christ.** But the enterprise of planting a European settlement in 
these Western lands,” lying so far out in the ocean, nine hundred 
miles from Finisterre, one-third of the distance from Spain to 
llorida, was a bolder and more difficult matter than the colonization 
of the Madeiras and Canaries or even of the Cape Verdes. It was 
almost a foretaste of the colonization of America when Dom Hen- 


Ca da Mosto in Ramusio, I. 97, F; Gomes (ed. Schmeller), p. 39. 
* Cada Mosto in Ramusio, I. 97, F; Gaspar Fructuoso, Saudades de Terra (ed. 
\zever 8 pp. 65, 113, 665; O. Martins, Os Filhos de D. Joao I., pp. 80, 258. 
‘Ca da Mosto in Ramusio, I. 97, F-98, A; Gomes (ed. Schmeller), pp. 38 
39; Azurara, Guinea, ch. I., p. 14 
® Tbid., chs. V., LXXXIII., pp. 30, 390-391; Ca da Mosto in Ramusio, I. 98, A; 
Gomes (ed, Schmeller), p. 39. 


* Azurara, Guinea, ch. LXXXIII., p. 389, makes the colonization of the Azores 
vegin in 1445, while that of Madeira he commences in 1420 (Guinea, p. 388); 
both dates are inaccurate, as we have seen. 

“The cattle, corn, and sugar of St. Michael’s are noticed by Gomes (ed. 
Schmeller), p. 40. “ Porcos, vaccas, oves, de quibus maxima multitudo . . . ad 
Portugaliam deducunt omni anno, Similiter ... de tritico . .. tanta copia, ut 

mnibus annis naves.. . triticum in Portugaliam ducunt.” On the sugar be 
quest (“da...Sam Miguel... ameetade dos acucaraaes”’), see Azurara 
Guinea, ch, LXXXIII., p. 391. 

® Prince Henry was fortified, Gomes declares (p. 41), by a papal grant of a 
more ample nature than we possess as to the Atlantic Islands. “ Eugenius papa 

fecit mentionem, quod omnes insulae inventae in . . . Oceano essent Domini 


Infantis et Ordinis Christi.” 
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their seed-corn, their live stock, and their German horses to plant 
a new Portugal, a new outpost of Christian Europe. in distant 
corner of the waste of waters, hitherto inhabited o1 

and especially by the hawks and kites"? from which the 
took its name. 

It is evident from Prince Henry's will, executed in the autim 
of 1400, a few days before his death, that European colonizat 
already penetrated to the remotest of the Azores, for what el 
be meant by the Infant’s reference to his foundation of churches in 
Corvo, Flores, Fayal, Pico, and St. George, as well as in the better 
known, more important, and more accessible Terceira, St. Michael 
and St. Mary?" And an additional fact which apparently emerges 
from the very imperfect, and partly vitiated, evidence at our dis 
posal, that the Infant employed certain Flemings in his service 
the work of Azorean plantation, forms another and a remarkabk 
example of the international character of the prince's policy an 


action, even in prosecuting a national undertaking 


Multos trotones equos de A ! Gomes 


Astures seu Acores.”” Jbid., p. 4 
this “testamento made October ] 
6, and esp. p. 334, and Sousa Holstein, 4 Es ‘ gres, p. 81-8¢ l 

esp. p. 84: “ Ordenei e estabeleci a igreja de S. Luis 1 S 
igreja de S. Diniz na ilha de S. Diniz, e. le S. Jorge na e S. Jorg 
e de. . . S. Thomaz na ilha de S. Thomaz, e de Te ce I ha de S 
Eiria . de Jesu Christo na ilha de Jesu Christ \ tr gt na a (ot 
c1osa Item ordenei e estabeleci a igreja de sa M M 
a igreja de Santa Maria na ilha de Santa Mar Fr | 
of this time and especially that of Christofalo Solig { 
that the island of St. Luis is Pi St. Diniz, Fayal; St 
Firia, Corvo. The Island of Jesus Christ is of course erceira; Gr St 
George; St. Michael and St. Mary still keep the s 

* On the Flemings in the Azores, see Jules Mees, 7) vert es Tie loores 
pt. I1., passim, and esp. pp. 109-117 Antor Cordeyr Historia I» 
with this question with equal length and inaccura G. |] 
dades de Terra); he gives the professed copy of a charter by w 


on March 2, 1450, gave the captaincy of Terceira t su I n Berge of 


Bruges. See a!so the Azorean inscription on Behaim’s Globe of 1492, at ( 


ment of September 16, 1571, in the Archivo Nacior ra lerre do Tom! 
(gaveta 15, maco 16, no, §) which contains the judgment ir w suit as to the 
succession to the commandership of Fayal. See so R. H. M r, He» e 


Navigator, pp. 239-244 
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SIR GEORGE DOWNING AND THE REGICIDES 


THe Royalists who came into power upon the restoration of the 


English monarch in 1660 were resolved to avenge their losses and 


sufferings upon their enemies. They soon discovered, however, that 
little could be done except against the regicides, the men who had 


sat in judgment upon Charles I., or who had taken some part in 
the court proceedings, or in the execution of the king. For thes 
persons no one had a word of justification or excuse. 

The regicides, including under that term all who took any part in 
the death of King Charles, numbered about one hundred persons 
Of this number twenty-five had died, and so could not be reached. 
(Of the remainder, a score were able to save themselves from loss or 
suffering because they had taken too slight a part in the crime to be 
held strictly responsible, or because they had rendered service in the 
Restoration, or because they hastened to make a humble submission 
and to submit base and false apologies. Twenty-nine of the re 
mainder were immediately seized upon, tried for high treason, 
and found guilty. Ten of these were executed, of whom only six 
had actually taken part in the trial of the king. The rest of the 
condemned were punished by the infliction of penalties less than 


death. Of all the other regicides, only nineteen escaped the venge 


ance of their enemies. These nineteen made good their escape fron 
justice by flight. Three of them came to New England, and the 


remaining sixteen found a precarious refuge on the Continent 
Parliament attainted them. Their property was confiscated, and 
they were liable to immediate execution as traitors if they fell into 
the power of the English government. 

It goes without saying that strenuous efforts were made to lay 
hands upon these outlaws. Attempts to do so were made in New 
England, in Geneva, in Germany, in Switzerland, and in the United 
Provinces. It is the story of the success of the efforts made in the 
Netherlands that will be related here. 

As early as September, 1660, Charles II. sent to the Hague a 
Catholic priest by the name of O'Neill, to present several matters 
to the government of Holland, and among these one concerning the 
surrender of certain regicides then in that province. Johan de Witt, 
at that time head of the provincial government, declared his willing 
ness, as a favor to the newly-restored monarch, to assent to the issue 
of a warrant for the arrest of the regicides, but said that before 
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loing he 1 he furnished with the nan Pahoa a 
aoing so ne must be turnished wit the la ‘ versons 
O'Neill apparently did not supply these, and nothing further came 


of this attempt.’. The truth is that the authorities of Holland were 
unwilling to make the surrender. Clarendon « plained of this, 
and received an answer to the effect that the provinces were bound 
to reckon with the fact that the Netherlands were ell known to 
grant freedom to everyone who came there, and that nothing coul 
be done against the liberties of the states 


In December, 1660, Sjr William Davidson, a Scottish merchant 


residing in Amsterdam and a sturdy Royalist, appealed to the burg 
masters of that city for assistance in capturing some of the fugitives 
then present there, but in Amsterdam such an appeal id not 
succeed. Instead of granting the assistance praved for, the 
burgomasters ordered the police to give no aid to Davidson. S 
William hereupon hurried off to the Hague to get a warrant rt 


arrest of the fugitives from the Estates of Holland, but nothing 
came of his efforts.® 

Matters stood thus, when Sir George Downing came to tl 
Hlague in the capacity of envoy extraordinary for the king. THe had 
occupied a similar position there under Cromwell and under thi 
Commonwealth, and had been a friend of many of the regicides 
He had shared in the benefits which accrued to those 
supported Oliver, and it Was hardly to be expected that | vould 
make any serious effort to deliver any of his old friends to certai 
death. But he was extremely anxious to prove his lovalty to thi 
new sovereign, and so increase his own fortunes. He cdeclat t 
Clarendon that he would do “as much as if my life lav at stake in 
the busines” and that “if my father were in the way | 
avoyde him for my Loyalty ”.4. This was characteristic of the man 
He was perfectly willing to sacrifice his nearest and dearest to t 
master whose bread he ate, whether that master was called Olivet 


or Charles. He was always true to those who paid hi 


Downing was thoroughly qualified for the business of catching 
the regicides. He was a man of unlimited energy and of endless 
persistency. He had by nature a mind of intense acti 
intense subtility. He was quick to see a point and never fail 

Japikse, De Verwikkelingen tusschen de 

05, Bijlage I, 

* Ibid., p. 193 and n. 2, with reference to the correspondence in the ] r ef 
f the ambassadors in England with the griffier, April 22, 16¢ 

> Russell (?) to Nicholas : December 2 1660, ( r z rs 
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* Downing to Clarendon, October 21, 1661. Clare n MSS c. 98, 
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all +] +e 
to get all the advantage possibl 


| e out of it. He was extremely skilful 


in making the worse appear the better reason. Finally, he was 


1 


quite unscrupulous. He had added to his natural endowment in 
craft and cunning by a long experience as Scout-Master General 
in Cromwell's army. In that capacity he had devoted himself t 
the business of hiring and training spies, ard to the securing of in 
formation by bribes, cajolery, threats, and violence. In this occupa 
tion he became thoroughly versed in the knowledge both of the 
weak and of the evil sides of human nature and of the motives which 
would most effectually appeal to weak and evil men. He was 
quick to read character. Above all, he was a past-master in the 
arts of corruption. He seems never to have met a man without at 
once making a mental note as to his price. 

The reasons determining the states of the Netherlands in their 
policy of not lending assistance toward the apprehension of the 
regicides were the following: the provinces were known to be a 
refuge for all political offenders; it had always been the custom in 
the Netherlands that such offenders should not be molested. In 
deed, they had lately refused the arrest, not to say the extradition, 
of certain Frenchmen, who had been adjudged to death in France, 
and application for whose arrest had been made by Louis XIV.;° 
moreover, if the states should consent to such seizures, they felt 
bound beforehand to issue a proclamation warning the fugitives of 
their danger ; again, there was no treaty with England by which that 
state could demand the arrest and extradition of fugitives from its 
justice. Of course all these considerations might be brushed aside, 
and in spite of them Holland might take the action desired by 
Downing. But this no one expected would be done. The regicides 
were therefore justified in believing themselves safe within its 
boundaries. Their surrender under the circumstances would be 
a humiliation to the Dutch and a breach of confidence towards the 
fugitives. It must be added that even if the state were willing to 
give them up, there would still be a considerable difficulty in doing 
so, because they had a large number of friends in the Netherlands, 
both Dutch and English, who were constantly on the watch to fore- 
warn them in case any attempt was made to seize them. 

Downing might well consider the obstacles in his way insuper- 
able. But he was not a man to believe anything he wished im- 
possible, and as soon as he arrived in the Hague, in June, 1661, he 
began to search out the places where the fugitives lay hidden. He 

Aitzema, Saken van Staet en Oorlogh (folio ed.), IV, 896. Downing writing 


to Clarendon, August 12, 1661, says that the states had twice denied a request for 


a warrant for arresting political prisoners. Clarendon MSS., vol. 104, f. 228 
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immediately discovered that Rotterda vas full of satfecte 
Englishmen and that the regicides were frequently ther lle had 
been in the Netherlands only a mont hen he wrote Clare 


that he had hopes of catching some of them, but was troubled as t 
the best method of proceeding. He feared that if he applied to the 
Estates of Holland for a warrant for their arrest, the fact ul 
become known to the regicides before the warrant ld be serve 

He would therefore prefer to seize them t ta irrant an 


ship them off to England. He wished, however, ave exact in 


structions from the home government before sing violent an 
illegal means.? This was Downing through and throug Lie as 
always for striking first and explaining afterwards \nd |] a 
always careful to be quite safe himself. He did not intend 1 

the king a great service and then fin imself repudiate 


only legal method was to secure a warrant before proceeding again 


the regicides. But he preferred to kidnap, because lhe as con 
vinced that this was the only certain metho Such a procedure 


would be a violation of Dutch law, but he cared nothing for that 
provided he attained his object. Moreover, he had a sovereign con 


tempt for Dutch unreadiness to resent an insult 


His next letter, however, showed that he d ret ed to the 
idea of securing a warrant, and that he found ditt ties ¢ n 


the way of doing that. He wrote that he had spoken to de Witt 
about “a dormant order to apprehend any of the excepte | persons 

That is, he wished a blank warrant which would permit hi ) 
seize upon any of the regicides. This was something he could not 
reasonably expect. De Witt at first said that 


until the treaty between England and the Netherlands was con 


cluded: he then admitted that it might be done without the treat 
but only “ by order of the states of Holland downing s that 
he asked de Witt’s opinion in case he should seize the regicides 
without getting a warrant, and that de Witt answered that it 


would be the “surest way 


Downing was now accurately informed as to the whereabouts ot 
a number of the fugitives. Edward Dendy was at Rotterdam; John 
Okey and some others at Strassburg. John Hews lav sick at 
Amsterdam. but was intending for Strassburg as soon as he re 


covered.® Clarendon replied encouragingly, telling him that he was 


Downing to Clarendon, June 6/1¢ ind June s/24. 166 lapikse, 7 
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to do all he could “to lay hands upon the rogues ”’,’° but he sent no 


precise orders, without which Downing di 


| not dare to carry out his 
kidnapping plans. He wrote again on July 22, expressing his 
disappointment at not receiving directions as to what he “ was to 
do in the case of Dendy and Hewson”! Clarendon then notified 
him that Sir William Davidson, who had made the futile attempt 
of the previous December, had written that several of the “ rogues ”’ 
were lurking at Amsterdam, and that he had referred Davidson to 
Downing for advice. ‘ Trust him well”, he added, “ for he can 
do great service.” Downing again demanded Clarendon’s “ par 
ticular directions’, pointing out, as before, the probability that if 
he proceeded by getting a warrant from the Estates of Holland the 
fugitives would get wind of it, and be off before he could take them 
He again suggested that he should seize them without first getting 
a warrant, but in that case he desired to have an assistant of great 
courage and daring. He asked for the aid of a certain Colonel! 
Grithth, then in London, who appears to have been particularly 
recommended by Clarendon. In any case, if the kidnapping was to 
be done, he must have an order under the king’s hand. He also 
wished a man-of-war placed at his disposition so that he could send 
off his captives as soon as he had taken them. He thought that 
he would be able to seize Dendy, though none of the others at that 
time 
Ile then proceeded in his attempt to seize Dendy. First he 
interviewed several English officers in the military service of Hol 
land to see if any of them would make the arrest without a warrant 
None of them would, however. He was compelled to admit that 
they were justified in their refusal, because if any of them should 
attempt it in any of the towns, they would be pulled to pieces by the 
populace. This project having failed, he applied for an order from 
the Estates of Holland, though without much hope of being able to 
execute it. He went to de Witt, and asked him to remember his 
previous promise to assist him in procuring the order. But de Witt, 
to his embarrassment, denied that he had ever given such a promise, 
and absolutely refused to have anything to do with the matter. 
Hereupon Downing went to Admiral Opdam, and prevailed upon 
him to present to the Estates Downing’s memorial soliciting the 
order for the arrest of Dendy. He expected a refusal, because the 
” Clarendon to Downing, July 19, 1661. British Museum, Add. MSS. 22919, 
158 


‘ Downing to Clarendon, July 22, 1661. Clarendon MSS., vol. 104, f. 185. 


Clarendon to Downing, July 26, 1661. Jbid., f. 7. 


Downing to Clarendon, July 29, 1661. Jbid., f. 200. 
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Estates had twice declined to grant a similar request of the King 
of France. But he says he so laid down the law to them that the 


yielded. All his efforts were thwarted, however, | le Witt's 
method of managing the business in the Estates lle raised ob 
jections against the granting of the order, and after it was granted. 
despite a promise to Downing to forward it immediately, delaved its 
transmission until the next day at noon.’* Moreover, the Estates 


had insisted on having the name of Den inserted in the warrant 


The insertion of the name and the delay gave Der ’s friends an 
opportunity to warn him. He was notified by one of the magistrate 


of Rotterdam that a warrant was out for his arrest and that he 
would do well to leave the place at once, whi 


The result fortified Downing in his conviction that it was useless 


to attempt to do anything by getting a warrant, and he busied him 
self to contrive some other means of laving hands on his pre 


Davidson advised him that Dendy had fled to Amsterdam, and 
Downing had an interview with the canny Scot as to the best 
to proceed. They agreed that this would be to arrest the fugitives 
at Amsterdam on a charge of debt. Once arrested, Downing w 
ransport them to England, and believed that no one would dare t 
interfere. So he gave Davidson a warrant under s own har 
for the arrest of several of them on a charge of owing a s 
200,000 guilders. It was the best project he could conceive 
Davidson’s information was correct, he believed it must succeé 
Clarendon sympathized with him in his failure to catch Dend 
assured him that he did “not know that vou could do more the: 
you did”. He agreed that the way of proceeding by warrant was 
unlikely to succeed, and approved heartily of the new plan 

The well-laid scheme miscarried however. When Davidson re 
turned to Amsterdam after his conference with Downing, he foun 
that the “rogues” had all gone out of town. He expected the 
back soon however.?® But the fugitives had been alarmed by tl 

‘Downing to Clarendon, August 12 Ibid,, ff. 227-228 le ¢ 
copy of his memorial, dated August ¢ 

>See the resolution demanding the name in ete Re tie» 
en Westvriesland, II. 320-321; also the warrant, with space left for insert 
name, ibid., p. 321; both dated August ¢ 

* Deposition of Isaac Thompsor { Rotterdar August 1 661. Clar 


MSS., vol. 104, f. 214. 


* Downing to Clarendon, August 19, 1661. / = Once arre 
says Downing, “ then I would see who w 1 the re f 
% Clarendon to Downing, August 16, 1661. Lister 68-169 The date 


must be old style 


® Davidson to Downing, August 25, 16¢ Clarendon MSS.. v 4, f. 238 
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attempt on Dendy, and kept continually on the move.?” In Sep 
tember Davidson sent word that “* Dendy and two more of them” 
were back in Amsterdam, and Downing forwarded him the original 
warrant for the arrest of Dendy.*! Davidson was unable to serve it, 
however, and the disappointed diplomat again demanded the aid of 


Griffith, “to hunt them, or money to employ some other in th: 


il 
kinde if I can find out any who can be so proper for it”.*? David 
son seemed to despair of success, and since they could not take any 
of the living, he suggested that they might avenge themselves on the 


dead. Hewson had died recently at Amsterdam, and the Scot 
thought it would be some satisfaction to tear his body out of its 
grave and dispatch it for England.** Downing thought this ghoulish 
suggestion worthy to be transmitted to Clarendon, and asked for 
his “Lordship’s mind” as to it.** Clarendon could hardly hav: 
had any objection to the desecration of Hewson’s grave and the 
mutilation of his remains, but to secure these objects would have 
been expensive and might have caused trouble with Holland. Ap 
parently he had nothing to say in answer to the suggestion, or if 
he made any response it must have been unfavorable. 

Downing soon had renewed hope. <A fortnight after his despair 
ing letter, he had made new discoveries that promised well. He 
was now informed that the regicides Corbet and Holland lived 
together, that their customary residence was in Zwolle or Campen, 
but that at times they visited Amsterdam, Delft, and other Dutch 
cities. Better still, he had ferreted out the agent at Delft who had 
charge of their affairs. This was one Abraham Kick, an English- 
man, who conveyed to the fugitives “ both their letters and money’ 
With his usual promptness, Downing secured an interview with this 
man, measured his character at a glance, and attacked him on that 
side which his long experience told him was least able to bear a 
strain. He offered Abraham £200 a head for as many regicides as 
he could betray into his hands, besides a few other coveted favors. 


Then, to add wings to Kick’s zeal, he threatened him with absolute 

They are perpetually changing their abode else that way we aggreed would 
ill take them.” Downing to Clarendon, September 2, 1661. Clarendon MSS., 
s, f. 18. “For the murderers nothing protects them here but their con 


oveings from place to place, never being two nights in a place.”” Same 


to same, September 16, 1661. Jbid., f. 37. 
21 Downing to Clarendon, September 9, 1661 Ibid., f. 26 
7Same to same, September 16, 1661. /bid., f. 37. 

That roge Hewson the Cobeler his seafft us a truble, he being deade, and 
was this weeke buried heere, as I am informed. Seing we could not gett him 
apprehended in his lifetime, methinckes giff you plees under Correctione, that you 
may gett him taene out of his grave and send him for England.” Davidson to 


Downing, September 22, 1661. Clarendon MSS., vol. 105, f. 52. 
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ruin if he did not comply Kick was amenable to the law 
England for having assisted the criminals. ar t wh he might 
be safe in Holland he could never return home. and even in Holla 


Downing’s influence might be sufficient to compass the ruin he 


threatened. Urged forward by avarice and fear, kK vielded and 
henceforth exhibited zeal and devotion in performing his i 
task. 

Downing had to leave for Cleves immediately afte: iking hi 


arrangements with Kick, but he secured the p1 e of a certai 


Major Miles, an officer in one of the nglish regiments in. the 


Dutch service, that he would seize the regicides if they cat { 
Delft in the ambassador's absences Kick was to give instant warn 
ing to the major if the regicides appeared. Lut here Downing 


fered a disappointment which a man with a keener sense 


would have foreseen intut 


for the job. They felt that it was dirty business, unfit for a gentk 
man to engage in. Kick came to the Hague during Downi: 


absence, apprized Miles that the fugitives were in Delft, and oftere 


to lead him to the house in which thev were lodging Miles excuse 
himself on the ground of being too 11 to ¢ ind thus the ~D 


tunity was lost, much to Downing’s sorrow and disgust. He 


credited Miles’s unwillingness to the fact that he was in the pay of 
the Dutch, and therefore might lose his position if he engaged in an 
illegal act. He was sure that if Colonel Griffith or “ any 
that had had no dependence heer” had been at hand, the business 
would have been done. But “it shall go hard but I will cate 
some of them’’.*® 

He now redoubled his pleadings with Clarendon to lend some 
efficient assistance. In November, he “would to God the King 
would send some hither to see to the execution” of the business 
Kick had informed him of the exact house in Campen in whi 
Holland dwelt, and “to have this particular and punctuall Intel 
ligence and yet not to be able to take him doth very much trouble 
me”. Kick had also told him that Barkstead, Okey, and Walton 
were living near Frankfort. Downing despaired of being able to 
seize them, but he suggested another device which would serve quite 
as satisfactorily. “ What if the King should authorize and sen 
some trusty persons to kill them prey upon the whole lett me hav 
the King’s serious thoughts and directions about this business.” 


In answer to this letter Clarendon at last sent over the redoubt 


> Downing to Clarendon, October 4, 16¢ lt ff. 64 
* Downing to Clarendon, October 661. 
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able and long-desired Colonel Griffith to carry through the job. “| 
am hartily glad that hee is come’, wrote Downing, “ for I fynd him 
reall.”"** Things now moved apace. Three weeks after Griffith's 


arrival, Kick sent to Downing a letter from Barkstead then at 
Frankfort.°* It is a piteous epistle viewed in the light of after 
events, though undoubtedly Downing gloated over it. Barkstead 
addresses Kick as “My reall freind” and tells the treacherous 
scoundrel that he has ordered a “trunk wth cloathes”, sent from 
England by his wife, to be delivered to Kick. He adds “my self 
and Mr. Williamson [a pseudonym for Okey] intend to be wth you 
about the latter end of ffebruery or the begining of March and hope 
then to meet or wives wth you, they have promised us in part.’ 
Downing urged Clarendon to give specific instructions to Griffith 
for the capture of the two when they visited Holland in the spring.*' 
Unfortunately for this plan, difficulty now arose with Griffith. 
That bold gentleman insisted on returning to London to talk the 
matter over with Clarendon. Downing strove to persuade him to 
remain in the Hague, “‘ but he had no mind” to go forward with the 
affair, “till he had spoken wth yr Lordship”. Apparently the 
dare-devil soldier had concluded that the work was not fit for a 
gentleman. However, he promised Downing to return in two 
weeks,** then departed, and never reappeared. 

\Mieanwhile Kick had received another letter from Barkstead who 
commissioned him to discover if there was any danger in his and 
Okey’s coming to Holland. This he brought to Downing, and was 
instructed to send back word that the envoy had no order to appre- 
hend or molest them, and “ that they might be as free and safe there 
as himself ”.** 

Downing, having lost Griffith, now consulted Colonel Killegrew, 


* Downing to Clarendon, December 9, 1661. Clarendon MSS., vol. 105, 


*? Same to same, January 13, 1662. Clarendon MSS., vol. 106, f. 43. 

* Copy of letter in Downing’s hand in Clarendon MSS., vol. 106. Dated 
December 24/January 3, 1661 rhe letter is enclosed in Downing’s of January 13. 
31 Downing to Clarendon, January 13, 1662. Jbid., f. 43. 

3? Same to same, January 27, 1662. J/bid., f. 
3 Kick hath this weeke receaved another letter from Baxter wherein he still 


07 


assures him his intentions of coming hither wth his friends in the spring, to 
meete their Wives here from England and desires to be informed by him, if there 


should be any thing of danger.” Downing to Clarendon, January 27, 1662. Jbid. 


f. 69. That Downing sent an answer is evident from the report of the friends of 
the regicides. They say that a friend was particularly engaged by Okey to acquaint 
Sir George Downing with their intentions in case he had no order from the king 
to seize them. Downing assured him he had no order to apprehend or molest them, 
but “that they might be as free and safe there as himself”. The Speeches, Dis 

nurses and Prayers of Col. John Barkstead, Col. John Okey, and Mr. Miles Corbet 
Thomason Tracts, 1416 C. 30. The tract says that Okey sent word. Downing says 
‘arkstead. Undoubtedly the point about using Okey’s name lay in the fact that he 


had been Downing’s patron and benefactor. 
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ead of one of the English regiments in the Dutch servi lle 
brought Kick and Killegrew to an intervie, NKillegrew advised 
against attempting anything without a warrant from the Estates ot 


Holland. He declared “ absolutely that no man dares to undertak« 
it without an order and that if any shold that the Burgers would 
knock them on the head”. This put poor Downing “into a vet 
greate difficulty’, for if he should undertake the task of seizing 
them without a warrant, and without an order trom the king, an 
anv harm should befall, he feared that the king would take it il] 
‘I would to God”, he cries, “ Griffith had kept his word or at 
least that 1 had his Ma‘*® expresse order which of these 2 waves 
His uncertainty did not last long. WKillegrew’s assut 


ances that nothing could be done without a warrant from the Estates 


to take.’”** 
of Holland decided him to give up his kidnapping programme, an 
to depend upon legal means, however hopeless they might seen 

Barkstead and Okey reached Delit in the first weeks of Mare! 
and went directly to the trusted Kick. The poor wretches engage 
Kick, in whom their confidence was unlimited, “to goe wth thi 
packet for England for their wives’. Meanwhile they would lodg 
with him for the two nights before his departure on that errand 
Downing determined to apply for a warrant from the [states 
Holland, and then without a moment's delay to go himself and 
superintend the arrest, having at last concluded that it was vain to 
depend on anyone else to do the work. He resolved to take with 
him Major Miles and any other English officers whom he could 
engage and enough people from his own household to make the 
arrest without the assistance of the local authorities, in case they 
should be unwilling to serve the warrant. Kick had brought the 
news on Tuesday, the 14th of March, and Downing at once set 
Thursday evening for the capture, and nine o'clock as the ur 
He instructed Kick to invite Miles Corbet, another of the regicides 
then in Delft, to come to his house that evening to take supper wit! 
Okey and Barkstead, so that he might catch all three at the same 
time.*® 

Every step he took evidences his extreme cunning and ability 


He waited until the last moment before applying for the order f1 


* Downing to Clarendon, February 28/March 1 1661/2. Clarendon MSS 
vol. 106, f. 114. Clarendon seems to have found fault with Downing for 
viewing Killegrew about the matter, apparently thinking that the aml w 


attempting to get Killegrew to undertake the kidnapping. Downing at least writes 


that he had no intention of engaging Killegrew except for advice To Clarend 
March 7/17, 1661/2. Ibid., f. 122 
Same to same. /bid 


* Downing to Clarendon, March 7/17, 1661/2. Jt 
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the Istates, in order that the chances of warning being given to the 
regicides should be reduced to the minimum. On Thursday afte1 
noon about half-past two, he applied to de Witt at the latter's house 
He told that gentleman that now he had an opportunity to do thx 
King of England a most “acceptable kindnesse” by procuring 
him an order from the Estates of Holland for the arrest of thr 
regicides. The order must be in Downing’s hands before seve: 
o'clock that evening, however, or it would be of no value. 
make discovery still more difficult, Downing did not inform de \\ 
either as to the names of the persons to be arrested or as to thi 
place of abode. De Witt, who was very anxious to secure g 
terms in the treaty then being negotiated between the provinces an 
england, was probably influenced by this consideration to go farthe: 
than he had ever gone before,** and so without getting the names ot 
persons or place, he undertook to procure the warrant. Downin 
then returned home, and wrote out a request to the Estates for tl 
grant of the warrant, and sent this to de Witt, who presented it t 
the [states at six in the evening. The Estates, not having the 
names, were compelled to issue the warrant in blank, but with the 
condition that de Witt should procure the names and have the 
inserted before delivering the warrant to Downing, “ for they woul 
not trust me wth a blank order”. They neglected, however, t 


1 


1 name of the place in which the warrant was to b 


ask for tl 
executed. De Witt notified Downing that he must have the nan 
of the persons, and Downing sent his secretary with the informa 
tion. De Witt inserted the names in the warrant “wth his owne 
hand”, and then gave the document to Downing’s secretary, who at 
once carried it to his master.** Probably de Witt and the Estate 
never dreamed that the warrant could be served that evening, and 
were confident that by morning everyone in the Hague would know 
the names of the fugitives, and these would receive timely warning 
If such was their calculation, they reckoned without their host. 
for Delft is only a short four miles from the Hague and Down 
ing’s plans were all laid for immediate seizure. Major Miles and 
two other English officers were already at his house, and calling to 
his assistance a number of his own employees at the embassy he 
* Downing’s argument about doing the king an acceptable service is itsel 
testimony to Downing’s belief that this would appeal to de Witt. “ Dat het det 


Koningh aengenaem, ende aen de Tractaten vorderlijck soude sijn.”’ Aitzema 


IV. 896. Aitzema is presenting this as an argument of Downing’s. “ En Hollande 
on fist au dela de ce qu’on devoit, pour tascher de s’acquerir l’amitié du Roy par 
une complaisance basse et indigne d’un Estat Souverain.” A. de Wicquefort 


Histoire des Provinces Unies des Pais Bas (van Buren’s ed.), III. 76 


8 Downing to Clarendon, March 7/17, 1661/2. Clarendon MSS., vol 
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hastened to Deltt by boat, starting at about half-past seven. He 
eached Delft in good time and disposed of his men in the New 
Church yard, each man by himself, so that no suspicions might bi 
aroused by seeing so many together. He Miles then ric 
ff to the bailiff*® of Delft, whose business it was to see the warrant 
executed. \s he expected, the bailiff made difficulti s, but finall 
sent Downing and Miles to the under-bailiff*’ who should see the 
order served. The under-bailiff seemed to have no more stoma 
for the job than his superior. Hlowever, he sent out for his police 
But none of these officers could be found. Downing was on 

and needles, for fear that Corbet would have returned to his lodg 
ings, and so would escape. He urged the under-l tf to dela 
longer, telling him that his men were not needed, since he himself 
had force enough at hand to make the arrest \t the same time 
he offered to pay him well for his trouble, being confident that 
a petty official would not be inaccessible to a bribe, especially when 
it Was given as payment for doing his duty Che underling at once 
vielded. Downing collected his men from the churchyard, and 
under the lead of Miles they hurried off to Kick’s hous \liles 


knocked and Kick himself came to the door. The crowd rushed 
tumultuously and found the three men sitting before an open fire, 
smoking a friendly pipe of tobacco. Downing was just in time, for 
Corbet’s lantern had been lighted, and in a moment he would have 
been off for home. The regicides sprang up at the sudden onslaug! 
and rushed for their weapons, which they had left in another room 
But the wily Kick had taken the precaution to lock the door of this 
room, and the poor wretches were overpowered without having the 
meagre consolation of defending themselves. The under-bailiff had 
now found his police and they came in and manacled the prisoners 
“and so in the still of the night”, says Downing complacently, 
‘carryed them to the prison where I took care that they were 
forthwth putt each into a sevrall roome and that no body shold come 
to speak wth them”’.* 

Thus the first step in the well-laid plan had succeeded beyond 
the expectation of everyone excepting Downing. The men wer 


caged. But the affair was by no means concluded with tl 
ful arrest. Downing must now secure an order for their delivery 
to him. That very night he hastened back to the Hague, and the 
next morning he was at de Witt again to procure a sec 
from the Estates instructing the authorities of Delft to deliver the 
* Schout. 
® Onderschout. 
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captives to him for their extradition to England. He also sent 
word to an English frigate then in harbor at Helvoetsluys to remain 
there to receive the prisoners.4* De Witt could hardly refuse to get 
the second order, after having procured the first, so Downing’s 
request was complied with, though the Estates of Holland found 
many excellent reasons why it should not be.** No sooner had 
Downing received this order, than he notified the bailiff of Delft, and 
the next day he rushed back to that town and delivered it to tl 

bailiff. This official had no desire to give up the prisoners, and li 
at once objected that the order was addressed to him and thi 
aldermen** and that he must consult them before taking any action 
He would call them together, but the meeting could not be held 
before two in the afternoon. Downing said very well, he would 
wait. At two the aldermen met, but they pleaded that there was t 

be a funeral of importance that afternoon which they must attend 
Consequently they could transact no business until after that event 
But they would meet again at seven in the evening. They also 
called Downing’s attention to the fact that by the terms of the orde: 
from the Estates they were to be satisfied that the men were the 
men named in the warrant. 


Downing was annoyed, and complained to the bailiff of t! 


1es 
pretexts, as he considered them. He said that he knew that the 
bailiff and aldermen had already twice visited the prisoners, and 
had been satisfied that they were the men named in the warrant 
The bailiff was compelled to admit it. Having got this admission. 
Downing then offered the bailiff a bribe. He had made inquiries 
about the man, and had been told that he “ was one that would d 
nothing without mony”. So he promised him a reward if he would 
be true to his trust until the prisoners were in Downing’s hands.‘ 
The bailiff was thus won. The aldermen met again at seven, but 
found that not enough of them were present to transact such im 
portant business. They promised that they would meet the next 
day at 11 o'clock.“ This confirmed Downing’s suspicion that they 
intended to find some pretext for releasing the prisoners. He 

* Same letter. Clarendon MSS., vol. 106, f, 124. 

* Aitzema, IV. 896 After giving the various arguments against the surrender, 
\itzema concludes, ‘“‘ Maer alles wel overleght, is raedtsaem gevonden de selve t’ex 
traderen aen de Heer Downingh ”’ 

* Schepenen. 


* Downing to Clarendon, March 13/23, 1661/2. Clarendon MSS., vol. 106, 


““ They could not make their full number at that time wch they desired to 
have in a matter of that importance, but that without fayle they would meet the 
next day being Sunday at 11 of the Clocke after sermon and would then send me 


their answer by a servt of their owne.” Same to same. /bid., f. 131. 
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trusted however that his promise to the bailiff would serve to eng: 


that gentleman to keep the prisoners safe until he uld discover 
some other expedient for getting them into his hands 
Meanwhile he was driven frantic by the efforts made to secure 


the release of the regicides. The bailiff himself assured Downin 


that he feared lest the “common people might go a t to force the 
prison and let them out”’.*7 The magistrates of Amsterdam sent 
message to those of Delft urging them to “let the Gates of the 
prise mn be opened and so let them escape Phen the authorit 


of Delft made.an effort to secure counsel for the regicides. At t 
request of the prisoners they summoned Kick to their presence and 
ordered him to go to the Hague to procure the services of “a ver 
able Advocate” of that place. Kick, of course, went instantly t 
Downing. The ambassador, having heard the name of the law, 
recognized it as that of a man who had held King Charles’s 
mission in Holland as royal advocate during the interre 
man still held -the commission, though he had no benefit from it 
Nevertheless, the situation furnished him with a motive for comin 
to Downing for advice before acting. Downing, therefore, did not 
hesitate a moment to send Nick to the advocate with the message of 
the Delft authorities. As he expected, the lawver came at one: 
to him for advice. Downing asked him if it was customary for the 
authorities to secure counsel for prisoners, to which the advocate 
replied in the negative, and added that he gathered from the fact 
that he had been summoned that the authorities of Delft did not 
intend to surrender the prisoners. Downing 
to Delft at once, but instead of giving aid to the prisoners, he s! 
warn his friends there “to have a care” not to assist the prisoners 
or let them escape, “ weh accordingly he did very faithfully 
Thus the regicides’ hope of securing legal advice was thwarted, 
and the man whom they had counted upon to advocate their 


lindering 


cause was particularly efficient in 
legal assistance. So vanished the most hopeful means of their secur 
1 


ing their release, for the arguments in law for their discharge wer: 


so good that one of two things must have happened. Either they 
would have been at once set free, or so long a delay would have 
been interposed that popular sentiment would have made impossibl 
their delivery to Downing. But even now the danger was by n 


means over. Two wealthy Englishmen came to Delft and offered 
large bribes to the bailiff and under-bailiff if they would let the 


* Downing to Clarendon, March 14/24, 1661/2. Jbid 


* Same to same, March 21 
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prisonet! oi) lo circumvent this attempt Downing forthwith sent 

his secretary and another of his servants to remain night and day 
in the prison He got them placed in a room next to that con 


taining the regicides, so that they could look in upon them at am 
time and see that they did not disappear.*' He also bribed a!l the 
watchmen and police of the town, so that they would be faithful in 
case Of a popular rising to liberate the prisoners.** 

Meanwhile the aldermen had held their Sunday session, but 
instead of voting to hand the miscreants over to Downing, they 
determined to send off a letter to the Estates of Holland pleading 
for the liberation of the prisoners. As soon as Downing learned 
this, he hastened off to de Witt and told him that “the Estates 
were now too farr ingaged to retreet and that this delatory boggling 
did spovle all the grace of the busines”. He requested that another 
order for the delivery of the prisoners should be given him, ad 
dressed solely to the bailiff, seeing that the aldermen would in all 
probability never consent to surrender them, whereas he was con 
fident that the bailiff would stick in order to secure his reward. De 
Witt seems to have been convinced by his argument that having 
gone thus far the authorities could not refuse to go farther. He 
promised Downing that when the letter of the aldermen on behalf 
of the prisoners was read, he would see the matter through the 
estates. Dut he must wait another day before this could be done, 
because the Estates would not meet sooner.®* This was agonizing, 
for the prisoners were now creating a party in their favor among 
the members of the government. Moreover, the people of the 
country as well as many English men and women from Rotterdam 
were petitioning the Estates on their behalf,** and the Dutch 
lawyers “universally declared that it was against all right and 
reason” that the prisoners should be delivered to Downing.” 

Meanwhile many Dutch notables visited the prison and heard the 
regicides’ defense. These tried to arouse sympathy by asserting 
that they were Presbyterians; that they had taken arms in the late 
war simply to overthrow the bishops; that they were not regicides ; 
that they had understood that Holland was a free country into which 
any man might come; that there was no proclamation forbidding 


their coming there, as in all honor there should have been if the 


’Downing to Clarendon, March 13/23, 1661/2. Clarendon MSS., vol. 106, 
Same to same. /bid., f 4 

Same to same; ibid., f. 133. March 14/24; tbid., f. 136. 

Same to same, March 23, 1661/2. Ibid., ff. 132-132 


*Same to same, March 14/24. J/bid., ff. 136 and 138. See a petition of this 
sort in Aitzema, IV. 897. 
Downing to Clarendon, March 14/24, 1661/2 Clarendon MSS., vol. 10 
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‘ountry Was not free to them ; that they came with the intention of lay 
ing out ten thousand pounds to establish cloth man tures among 


the Dutch.* In addition Okey and Barkstead ex] ted letters 
under the seal of Hanau showing that they were citizens of that 
hey therefore soug! t that they should be relk iS¢ 
notables expressed their sympathy with the prisoners and promised 
1 1 ] ] all ¢ ] ¢ + \T 

that they would do all in their power to assist thi leanwhil 
crowds of people came with the notables, and as these wouk 
allow the doors of the prison to be closed while they were present 


Downing’s servants were in an agony of fear lest the prisoner 


should escape.” On this Downing r ubled his precautions, sent 
more men to assist in watching the prisoners, and instructed his 
secretary not to be sparing in his largesses to the lower officials, an 
to reassure the bailiff in regard to the reward that was coming t 
him. On that night, Tuesday the 21st of Mar i last desperate 
attempt seems to have becn made to secure the liberation of the 
regicides. The under-bailiff tried to compel Downing’s watchers t 
vacate the room in which they had hitherto held their guard an 
to remove to another room from which they could not k in upo 
the prisoners. No doubt the under-bailiff would then have pet 
mitted them to escape. An appeal to the bail t rted this 
scheme, he ordering that the watchers shoul] sta here the 


vere, and sending one of his own people to remain at the p 


see that the order was obeyed.‘ 

On the day that this last fee 
the aldermen of Delft to the Estates of Holland was read in the 
Estates and de Witt fulfilled his promise to Downing. Instead of 
giving ear to the prayer of the aldermen in behalf of thr 
the Estates granted another order for their delivery to | 
Phis time they directed it to the bailiff alone.’ would assur 
obedience to the order \rmed with this authoritv, Downin 
hastened once more to Delft resolved that “no other tricke”’ s 
be put upon him. He handed the order to the bailitf, who a 


agreed to execute 1t.® Downing had procur from. the 


frigate two officers and a guard of sailors, de Witt having assure 


*Same to same, Marcl 1/26 

6. 

Same to same. Mar 

*Same to same, Marcl 
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him that no assistance would be afforded by Dutch officials, once the 
prisoners were surrendered to him.° 

There still remained the problem of getting the prisoners out of 
the jail and on board the frigate without giving rise to a riot in the 
town [he Estates, in granting the last order to Downing, had 
desired him to have it executed with “all possible speed”, fearing 
that there might otherwise be forcible opposition to the measure."* 
rhe bailiff assured Downing that he apprehended there would be a 
rising “if there were but the least notice of an intention to carr 


them away”. After an anxious discussion, Downing 


resolved in the dead of the night to get a boate into a litle channell 
which came neare behinde the prison, and at the very first dawning of 
pro 
1 
i 


the day without so much as giving any notice to the seamen I had 


1 


vided forthwith to slip them downe the backstaires . an 


1 


g there was not the least notice in the Town 


accordingly we did, an 


thereof, and before 5 in the morning the boate was without the Porto of 
Delft, where I delivered them to Mr. Armerer ... giving him direc 
tion not to put them a shoare in any place, but to go the whole way by 


water to the Blackamore Frigat at Helverdsluice.” 


The plan was carried out to the last detail, and Downing had 
reason to congratulate himself upon his precautions, for he was told 
the next day that “those of Delft say down right that if they had 


known wn thev had been taken away a piece of paper meaning 
i 


the Estates order shold not have taken them away ”."* But then it 
was too late. Downing had worked his will. Having delivered the 


prisoners to Armourer, he sat down at once and wrote the account 
of his triumph to Clarendon, from Delft at four o’clock in the morn 
ing of March 23, 1661. While he enlarged on his merits to the 
chancellor, the hunted wretches, who had made their long, arduous, 
and perilous trip from Germany to see the faces of their wives after 
long and bitter separation, were carried slowly through the canals 
of Holland in the chilly air of an early March morning, put aboard 
the Blackamoor, carried to England, and a few weeks later executed 
with all the indignities and horrors which English law then visited 
upon traitors 

The event surprised and astonished everybody. Such a thing 
had never been done before in Holland, Downing proudly declared 

* Downing to Clarendon. Clarendon MSS.., vol. 106, ff. 133 and 134 


* Same to same, March 14/24, 1661/2. Jbid., f. 138 


*® Same t same Ihid 
“ Same to same, March 2 661/2. Ibid., f. 153. 
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and “no body believed was possible to be done e testimony 
of the contemporary Dutch historians is to the same etfect."" It is 
altogether probable that de Witt and his supporters had no idea that 
the thing could be don lhe bailiff of Delft erted to Down 
ing that he had trapped the gentlemen of the Estates ad they 
imagined you could have taken them the vould never ave ven 
you an order to do it” loreover, the Estates probably thought 
that if worst came to worst, the people of the int er ) 
bitterly opposed to the surrender that they woul niet 
doubtedly there was justification for such an opinion. Certain it is 
that the Dutch felt humiliated at the success of Downi ins 
Chey say, said Downing, that Holla sno longer a free Countr 
and that no man is now sure here 

The Dutch were depressed, but the | nglish Ro ists were elated 
The king himself wrote Downing a “ most gra is’ letter Phe 
gratified recipient answered in an epistle which reveals his fawning 
and servile nature in every line Clarendon also wrote praising 
him: “* You did never any thing more advantageous to your selfe and 


your reputation then your conduct of this last business« Secre 


* Same to same March 7 7 of s 
astonished that I shold carry it through there having been 1 pr umation to 
forbid these people this Countrey nor any M 
them to deliver them March 

® Aitzema, IV. 806, says of the Estates after the rrest Men w , er 
iedt gesurpreneert, ende als beschaemt: ende } ew 
nijl van hier waren.” Wicquefort (ed. van Buret 

ient le plus contribué a faire prendre une res tion s 

Province, et qui devoit faire exemple, fir 

Mr. vous avez attrappez Messrs. les Etat wning t rer n, March 
1661/2. Clarendon MSS 
“ And there is not a t ng tl 
ccas ned s disc irs here ving that they {cee 
Countrey, and tl I n is S 
What I have ne is é 
xpect any cknowiedg ent r 
yrselfe naer yr owne hat 
surprising and confounding, sucl 
have attayned, nor can sufficient] Imit nd este ‘ 
receipt thereof account vse 
see my King upon his Throne 
his Grace employed and bestru 
er than a continua é s f ‘ 
inflamed zeale to the last ment 
humility and faithfullness« 
Downing tc the kir Mar R/ Ay M 
Japikse, p. 197, 1 
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rice assured him, “ Wee doe heere al magnify your diligence 
and prudente conduct in the seisinge and convevinge over of the 
nd we think few others would have used suc 
or could have compassed so difficil a busines.”7* The voice of praise 
Was not unanimous however. The friends of the regicides, whil 
they admitted Downing’s diligence and dexterity, had quite other 
thoughts about hin In a pamphlet written by some of them after 
the execution, they taunt him with his Judas-like betraval of Okey, 
who thev declare * gave him his first bread in England ’’, raised him 
from the dust“, and * Cloathed and Fed” him “ at his table” when 
he was nothing but a “ New-England Tottered Chaplain ’.** What 
the world in general thought is well expressed by Pepys: “ Though 
the action is good and of service to the King, yet he cannot with a 
rood conscience do it.” “ All the world takes notice of him for a 
most ungrateful villaine for his pains.”*® 
De Witt, too, was thanked, both by Downing in the name of th 
king and in the name of Clarendon,** and again by Clarendon on 
vehalf of the king.** The king, at Downing’s suggestion,** sent a 
grateful letter to the Estates of Holland*® and personally thanked 


the Dutch ambassadors then in England.*® All these gentlemen 
must have received the gracious acknowledgments with wry faces 
and uneasy consciences, for it was and is the opinion of all fair 


minded men that the government of Holland came out of the affai 


verv badly. Ludlow, though not an impartial judge, expresses in 
Vemoirs the prevalent feeling. He says: 
The most remarkable matter in the entire transaction [was] the bar 
barous pat cted by the States in this conjuncture, who, tho’ they 


to that time had made it a fundamental maxim to receive and protect all 


Morice to Downing, March 21/31, 1661/2. Add. MSS., 22910, f 


7 y ‘ es. Dise ses an Prayers of Col, John Barksté ( John 
D rrespondence of S el Pepys, under dates of March 12 and 
) rendon, March 2 1, 1661/2. Clarendon MSS., vol. 106, 
54 
7 ¢ I de Witt’s answer to Claren 
* Downing to Clarendon, March 13/2 1661/2 Clarendon MSS., vol. 106, 


s Majesty hath sent his thankes to the States of Holland for the respect 


showne to his Majesty in their ready assistance to apprehend and secure those 
Regicides Miles Corbet, Okey and Barkstead now prisoners in the Tower of 
ndor Ver s Pul s, Marcl 27, 1662, p. 184. See so Japikse, p 
so A SS rs de Witt, Marcl 1 662 Brieven, geschreven ende geé 
§ schen de rr Johan de UH ‘ e de Ge nag gde» n den Staedt 
Ne nde \ I\ ] 7 
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those who should come among them; vet contrary t rinciples of 
their government, and the interest of their ¢ ! \ t iv notl 
ing of the laws of God, nature and nations, wit it ar ngage 


ment to the Court of England, cont: 
destruction of these gentleme: 


That de Witt was ashamed of his part in the transaction is 


deducible from his behavior afterwards. He replied vet ldly t 
Clarendon’s letter conveving the king’s thanks ! n writ 
the Dutch ambassadors disclaimed any merit in t iffair, declaring 


} 


that he had merely acted as the servant of the Estates of Hollan 


He also expressed the wish that the ambassadors | 1 not mentione 
his name in their letter to the Estates describing their intervie ith 
the king.®* 

The members of the government of Holland also felt that the 
had acted badly, for many of them thought that a letter ul ( 
sent by the Estates to the king requesting lenien tor the prisoners 


One of the number came to Downing to conte it m as to the 


advisability of su action. His a e was that the nd the 
government in [:ngland before taking any such step, so as not t 
risk a rebuff.“* De Witt thereupon made this suggestion to th 


Dutch ambassadors.*° They replied that the king had express 
himself as exceedingly well satisfied with what had been ne by thi 
Estates in the arrest of the regicides \lso that the co on spe 
in regard to the Dutch was favorably affected by the act 

were convinced that any intercession would be badly received an 
would destr« a’ the excellent in pression create | the arrest an 


extradition As a consequence they had not thought it advisabl 


to make any inquiries regarding the matter from anyone of credit.** 
Ve we (¢ 
le W \ 
el Ss 
I datec is Apr 2 
De Witt tl bass s Anr 
iny of the gre 
t his Ma Vy n the halfe | S 
cute 1 ne the ( 
would do well to be 
he s pressing very ea 
ments whicl rer vor 
do well in the first 
then they being upor e | 
cell, and y this meanes | | 
7, 1662. Clarendon MSS 
“De Witt to the , t 
Ambassadors \ M 
episode furnishes an excellent ustr 
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Phe Hollanders thus completed their record of baseness and timidity 
and the last faint hope of the regicides vanished. 

\fter thanks came the more substantial rewards. Downing 
asked for £1,200 as necessary to cover the expenses of the captur 


and extradition Kick was to receive £600 of this, besides the 
sromise of His Majesty’s pardon, and a waiter’s plac: thi 
custom’s house in some good port in England.** The bailiff was 
to have not less than 200 pieces.“* The under-bailiff and lesset 
ifficers were also to be recompensed generously The police and 
watchmen of the town of Delft had also received considerable sums 
\lajor Miles was to have a piece of plate worth forty or fifty 
pounds. while the two other English officers who assisted in making 
the arrest were to be given better places.” Sir William Davidsor 
vas made the king's resident in the Netherlands for Scotland 

Nor did Downing forget himself in his recommendations Ee 
pressed for the fulfillment of a promise made to him of certan 


properties in the bishopric of Durham, and of a long lease of a houst 


in what is now Downing Street.°? There was no denying the value 


rr y more tl instance he s 
He s I ed t s sfy the wishes every 
( 1 war I by underhand dealings the ry ent 
ey suppos selves s¢ t their yects When he te pted I 
A Downing, |} nd versary lite his er ch i I 
\ nit S we s in decision at ¢ 1 
LD Clatr Mare 13/2 61/2; Clarendon MSS 
M 
sc , M cl 2 24 
M S e gene ist he Scout Under s« t ar his nm 
he Office I 1 I ist pay for their carrying to the ship a give 
\ Ogie y carry the tor it 1 W 
( W s Majty thought fitt) upon Major Miles piece 
| é pounds, and r these two Lieuts who ¢ é er wit ‘ 
his M “ 1 please t er ce of them as to some preferring at Dur 
rk w f ras s e employment for Portugal Downing to Clarendor 


I y that yr Lordship will pardon me if I putt you ir nd that 
vr Lordship did give me a letter to Dr. Berwick the Deane f Durham that it 
was his Majtyes pleasure that I shold be considered as to y e€ pretensior 
there but I had no benefitt thereby, and now there is another Deane and unless 
yr Lordship w be pleased of yrself to write effectually to him nothing will be 
done, wn Dr. Berwick left tl place he d putt him that succeeds in mind of yr 
Lrdships Letter but nothing will come of it unlesse yr Lordship will be gratiously 
pleased to make it yr Concerne, also yr Lordship was pleased to move his Majty 

st y ving ng lease of that howse in King Street in wch Mrs. Hamden 


lives and his Majty did in my hearing leave it to yr Lordship to see it done for 


ne wth my Lord Tresurer, but as yet there is not any progresse therein, I make 


heerin t take ire of me.” Downing to Clarendon, March 21/31, 1661/2 


Marcl ( rendon MSS., vol. 124. 
\ \ 
hold humbly to putt yr Lordship in minde heerof, and that you will be pleased 
Clarendon MSS., vol. 106, f. 153 
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of his services and he received what he asked for.® I-ven de Witt 


was not ashamed to seize the opportune moment to solicit a favor 
from the English government. H did earnest] intreate 
an order concerning his brother-in-law’s ship of Amsterdam, tak 
by a “ Portugall private man of warre and brought into Rve”."* It 
is to be hoped that he received this small favor. for he. to ha 
earned a reward. 
So ended this event, which made cons le noise the vw 
at that dav. and certainly left evervone engaged in the t 
suffer the contempt of that and succeeding age 
RALI 
Claret n to M 
s4. Same \ 
16¢ 
Claret 
Downir July 2 Aug 
t Claret 
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THE AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN WEST FLORIDA 


THe centennial celebration of the Louisiana Purchase brought 
once more into current use the term “ West Florida” and applied it 
definitely to the territory lving south of the thirty-first parallel 
between the Mississippi and the Perdido rivers. Before this that 
area was regarded as a part of either the Florida or the Louisian 
Purchase, while the term itself, if used at all, suggested an uncer 
tain British or Spanish colony so early absorbed by neighboring 
states that its brief annals were of no concern in our national 
history. If one subscribes to the principle, “ right or wrong, my 
country’, there is much to justify, or at least explain, this neglect: 
but even with the restricted area mentioned above, West Florida has 
had a significance far beyond its mere size or productivity Within 
its narrow limits centred the problems connected with our southern 
boundary, the navigation of the Mississippi and of the Mobile, and 
the defense of our southern frontier. During the critical decade 
following 1803 it was the scene of many minor frontier events that 
involved our diplomatic relations with the three leading powers of 
Western Europe. It had its prototype in the Natchez District. 
whose occupation in 1797-1798 rendered its own acquisition a fore 
gone conclusion; while nearly every detail of its history affords a 
striking comparison with a like event in the history of Texas, New 
Mexico, or California. Indeed in 1830 Lucas Alaman, the Mexi 
can secretary of state, expressly used West Florida as a warning 
example of what was then taking place in Texas, and Almonte and 
Santa Anna, thirteen years later, vainly attempted to forestall a like 
condition of affairs in California.’ 

The intervention by the United States in West Florida was due 
to two distinct causes—a spirit of territorial acquisition, expressing 
itself in popular clamor, fruitless diplomacy, and a series of frontier 
disturbances; and domestic revolt within the territory itself. The 
increase Of American population in the southwest, particularly in 
the Natchez and Tombigbee districts of Mississippi Territory before 
and immediately after 1798, created a popular demand for an unin 
terrupted outlet to the Gulf of Mexico. This was only partially 


A copy of Alaman’s memorial is in Mexican Despatches, III., Bureau of In 


dexes and Archives Department of State. For other references see Garrisor 
Westward Extension, p. 27 Von Holst, Constitutional History f the United 
States, III. 1 H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas 
II. 113, and California, vol. IV., ch. xv1 
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appeased by the uncertain privilege of deposit at New (Orleans 


the later purchase of Louisiana, for the Mobile was secondary onl 
to the Mississippi as a highway for our southwestert nmerce, at 


still other streams might in the future a ire an il prominence 


The United States must possess all the territory east of the 
\lississippi in order to meet the commercial and defensive probk 
§ our southern border and the wishes of an Anglo-Amet 


population on both sides of the line of demarcatior Indeed. from 


physiographic standpoint a permanent ivided sovereignty it 
region was unthinkable. 
To those citizens of the United States » lived iust above t 


thirty-first parallel the exactions levied by the amiards on thei 
commerce at Mobile and the temptation afforded by the presence 
at Baton Rouge of a Bourbon regimen lacking all prestige. wet 
‘ontinual incentives to border foravs or to personal troversies 
. and animosities that almost exhausted the patience of both gover: 
ments and led both to appeal to the sinister arbitration of N | 
For nearly two decades our State Department attempt » deal w 
the pro lems presented by the spirit of expansior an ens 
frontier disturbances, either by directly purchasing the whole of the 
Floridas from Spain or by securing the strategic portion throug 


tenable claims strengthened by subserviency to | 


When diplomatic bargain or chicane failed to gain thr vet 
region, the inhabitants of West Florida took advantage 
necessity to revolt and thus force the American authorities to 
vene, for the double purpose of preserving | 
contiguous territories and of realizing their territorial ambition 
was this intervention that brought the revolted region imto_ the 
Union and ultimately led to the ac 
Floridas. 

Jefferson had perceived the possibility of such a result whik 
vet a member of Washington’s Cabinet Hearing that Governor 
Quesada of East Florida was inviti j 
territory, he thus expressed himself to his 

I wish a hundred thousand of our 
tation. It may be the means of delivering 
otherwise cost a war. In the meantime we n col n of th 


Cf. American State Papers, Foreigs 
spondence, vols. II. and III., pass S] 
Claiborne Correspondence in six t 
Library of the State Department The manuscript > 
ire in the Bureau of Indexes and Arc} 3 ) 
use these collections I am indebt 
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tion of our inhabitants just enough to make them believe we think it very 


1 confirm them in it. 


» Jefferson and his successors, largely influenced by his 
direct suggestion and advice, skilfully utilized every diplomati 
opportunity from the Nootka Sound episode to the overthrow of 


the Bourbon rulers of Spain to secure the Floridas. The offer to 


guarantee the remaining possessions of Spain beyond the Missis 


sippi, the attempt to take advantage of European wars, the imbroglio 


with I-rance and the threat of possible alliance with Great [ritain, 
the specious reasoning that sought to include West Florida within 
the Louisiana Purchase, and even the shameless subordination of 
national honor at Napoleon's behest—all these failed to bring us 
thi veted territory. However, two decades of adroit public ap 
peal had created a vigorous national sentiment in favor of this 
acquisition. At the same time Spain’s repressive commercial policy, 
first at New Orleans and later at Mobile; her intrigues with the 
southern Indians and with certain political leaders of our western 
settlements; and her attempt to push the boundary line of the 
Floridas as far northward as the mouth of the Yazoo, had strength 
ened this sentiment into a feeling of intense resentment towards het 
declining colonial power. 

Phe cession of Louisiana by France to the United States placed 
a new importance upon Spain’s retention of the Floridas. In the 
opinion of the Marqués de Casa Yrujo, her minister residing in 
Philadelphia, this transfer threatened no worse result than clandes 
tine trading by the Americans within the Mexican provinces, and 
even this practice could be checked, if not absolutely controlled, as 
long as Spain possessed the power to make reprisals from the 
Floridas. So far as more ambitious attempts of the western states 
upon Mexico were concerned, these could readily be neutralized, if 


v blockading 


Spain continued to possess the Floridas and Havana, | 
the mouth of the Mississippi. The possession of the whole of West 
Florida, however, as well as Fast Florida, was essential to het 


purpose, and this formed an additional motive for Spain to resist 


all American attempts to wrest this territory from het 


If the Louisiana Purchase emphasized the importance of the 


Floridas to Spain, it also brought into prominence the fact that 
Jefferson to Washington, April 2, 1791. MS., Miscellaneous Letters, vol. \ 


isa Yrujo to Cevallos, August and November 5, 1803, in Mr. Henry 


Adams's transcripts of Spanish State Papers, MSS., Bureau of Rolls and Library, 


Department of State; Spanish Transcripts, Department of Archives and History 
Jackson, Miss ilso Robertson, Loutsiana under Spain, France, and the United 
States, Il. ¢ 8 7 


wise policy for them 21 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives 
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nost of the inhabitants of the Floridas expect 1 desired an 
nexation to the United States When, t thei sappoimntment, 
the American commissioners accepted | siana w t demanding 
West Florida, the inhabitants of the Bavou Sara ion. w were 
mostly of Anglo-American origin, began a series order outrage 
in which the Kempers gained an unpleasant notorik \t the same 
time renewed Spanish exactions at Mobile . e resentment 
the settlers of the lombigbee re rgel le recent 
\merican immigrants from Georgia, the Carolinas Pennessec 
lames Caller and Joseph P. Kenn aspired to the leadership o 
the more radical elements of this population. On neither sick 
the line of demarcation « thie il aut Titi See able 
repress the disorders, altho lat hi ral ** 
this district, succeeded in checkmating the re a 
bustering projects against Mobil n time t ss 
along both the Mobile and the Mississip ea st tent 
argument in tavor of .\m«¢ in interventio1 
While in these various ways the merican rit of t torial 
acquisition was working toward the ite t thi 
Floridas, conditions within these regions we ora pit 
themselves to the same end Phe Cre D at entring abot 
\lobile seems to have been largely n ferent to the Ss inte 
national factors that were to determine their ult te des al 
for the most part remained quiescent er thr ing Spanis 
authority. The forces that led to intervention in t egion, there 
fore, must be sought for outside the territory it e to be 
ound in the filibustering plans mentioned above ‘ tar 
necessity for the occupation of Mobile in 1813 
\ far different condition of affairs obtained in the ton Rouge 
urisdiction. Here the population was almost sive ngl 
\merican. There was an element posed of t rants 0 
he Revolutionary peri r still lier settlers st 
directly from a British to a Spanis itizenshy ere were those 
who because of [Dritish or Spanis athine ed tro 
above the line since 1798; and final \ rie 
whom the liberal land poli f the Spaniar racte t 
the region or who found there a ready asy] the sequence 
ncer 
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of crime or debt.° By 1810 the greater portion of each of these 
classes of West Florida’s ill-assorted population regarded American 
domination with favor. To these Napoleon's overthrow of the 
Bourbon dynasty in the Spanish Peninsula was a signal rather than 
a cause for revolt. Aside from the time-factor West Florida had 
nothing else in common with the contemporaneous outbreaks in 
Mexico, Caracas, and Buenos Ayres. The dominant faction of its 
population simply seized the opportunity to join the American 
Union by a somewhat devious method. The Baton Rouge juris 
diction of West Florida, and more particularly the Bayou Sara o1 
Feliciana District thus forced American intervention. Viewed 
from this standpoint, as a frontier rather than a diplomatic event 
intervention seems inevitable and can be interpreted in a more 
natural way than has hitherto been employed. 

The key that serves to explain this event and to connect the 
West Florida revolt with preceding diplomatic and border condi 
tions is to be found in the correspondence of Madison's two chiet 
agents—Governor W. C. C. Claiborne of Orleans and Governot 
David Holmes of Mississippi.” Their territories bordered upon the 
region in dispute, were separated by it, and thus rendered subject to 
possible foreign invasion. It was only natural, then, that fron 
the very beginning of their administrations they should display 
an active interest in whatever was happening in the neighboring 
Spanish province. For many vears Governor Claiborne’s letters 
emphasize the unsatisfactory conditions existing on the West Florida 
border, and his active knowledge of the situation enabled him, at 
the critical juncture, to advise the American government as to its 
proper course. Holmes had only a few months’ experience as gov 
ernor of Mississippi Territory, when the West Florida question was 
thrust upon him, but his tact, geniality, and common-sense had 


already established his hold upon his own people and had recom 


mended him to the population of the neighboring territory; so that 
his part in the critical events of 1810 was both helpful and suc 
cessful. It is to his correspondence that we must turn for the best 

( bor states in a letter to Robert Smith. December » of ( tet 


Correspondence, vol. VI., ““ My impression is that a more heterogeneous mass of 


good and evil was never before gathered in the same extent of territory.” For 
other references see A. Ellicott to the Secretary of State, January 1 1799, it 
Southern Boundary, Andrew Ellicott Papers, MSS., Bureau of Rolls and Library 
ind McMaster, History of the People of the United States, 111. 369 

*Note 2 mentions the Claiborne Correspondence, of which vol. VI. relates 
to the intervention in 181: Governor Holmes’s communications are to be found 
in Proceedings of the Executive Council and Legislature in the Mississippi Terri 
tory and Governor’s Correspondence in the Mississippi Territory, MSS., Bureau 


»f Rolls and Library 
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account of the events which resulted 


In 1807 General James Wilkinson b 


administration a “letter from a Gent 


leman 


in 


ably Claiborne) of which he gave the f \ 
Since vour departure f1 

verv formidable aspect amongst the ] 

ripe 10r violent measures wo of their 

who tell me that if the I st 

solicit the assistance of [Engl 

Pensacola they speak of as matters 

ibout 400 men who will follow t 

This is the time, in my oj 

the floridians say they w 5 ( 

all they would ask from Great B ( 

maintain them in the possession which t 

would feel Mr. Jefferson’s pulse o1 : 

return me answer by mail. ©) i 9 

know, has seen this and will defer | 

me His object is to effect the tl g 

ruine tl 

B sh to once n estal ( 
Jefferson's pulse was then experiencing 

account of the unwarranted attack upon thx 

this fact the menace of British interventi 

strongly emphasized in Claiborne’s lett 

significance. Hitherto Great Britain 

interfere in the affairs of that region, but the 

if engaged in war with the United Stat 1 

a considerable faction of the Florida people 

British subjects. Our commissioners, there 

matic pressure, through threats of ultimat 

Spain to accommodate her differ es witl 

earliest possible moment later instructi 

to continue to invoke the sinister aid of Nay 
The concluding period of Jefferson's adn 

few months of the next were mar] by a 

and indecision in regard to Florida affairs 

ing for the coveted territory by an allan 

England, Jefferson at one time favored in 

part of the United States against Spa 
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rreement with that power Chis apparent determination to de 
pend upon our own diplomacy, backed by definite action on the 


Florida frontier, was followed by the suggestion, made in August, 
the Unite 


1808, that if England should prove more conciliatory 


States might take advantage of Napoleon’s campaigns in Spain “t 
seize our own limits of Louisiana” (1. e., West Florida to thi 


Perdido), and “the residue of the Floridas as reprisal for spolia 


tions © Karly in the following year he again inclined to seek 
Napoleon's aid in the matter."* He passed from office with the 


Floridas still outside the Union, but he felt confident that his suc 
cessor would secure them, as well as Cuba, by the voluntary proffer 
of their inhabitants Rumor, indeed, accused Jefferson of stating 
his belief in the terse expression: “ We must have the Floridas and 
Cuba.” This report irritated the French minister, Turreau, and 


\iadison hastened to inform him, through Gallatin, that: 


We are and we wish to be strangers to all that passes in the Floridas, 


in Mexico, and also in Cuba. You would be mistaken if you supposed 
that Mr. Madison wishes the possession of the Floridas That was Mr 
Jefferson’s hobby it has never been the wish of his Cabinet; and 
Mr. Madison values to day the possession of the Floridas only SO lar as 
they may be thought indispensable to prevent every kind of misunder 
standing with Spain, and to secure an outlet for the produce of our 
Southern States We have had no part in the meetings which have 


taken place in the Floridas 


There is every evidence from Madison’s past opinions and from 
his conduct in the immediate future that Gallatin more nearly repre 
sented his chief's real views when he spoke with reference to Cuba 
than when he gave utterance to the above sentiments regarding the 
Floridas. At this point it may be well to note that the diplomat 
factors over which Jefferson vacillated in 1809 were precisely thos¢ 
which he had discussed in the Nootka Sound episode, nearly twenty 
vears before. Measured by results this diplomacy had gained for 
the United States—with but little personal credit for himself how 
ever—the settlement of the southern boundary, the free navigation 
of the Mississippi, and the Louisiana Purchase. These were al! 
vital events in our national territorial history, but the very region 
so greatly desired in 1790 was still an alien possession; while the 
problem of Indian relations and other frontier tissues, of unad 
justed boundaries, of commercial restrictions and spoliations, rested 
upon our State Department with scarcely diminished pressure 


P. L. Ford, Writings of Jefferson, IX. 134, 14 195 


243. 
Ibid., p. 251 
*H. Adams, Histor f the United States of America, V. 37, 38 
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If diplomacy based upon untenable claims and Spanish neces 
sity had failed in its immediate purpose to acquire the Floridas 
conditions in that portion of West Florida bordering on the Missis 
sippi soon showed that the desired result might be brought about b 


the people of the region itself. In April, t8to, the adventure: 


Samuel Fulton, now a Spanish subject residing at Laton Rouge 
tendered his services to Madison, in case Spair mbed t 

parte and Congress and the President desired to take possess 

the contiguous territor\ To justify his proffer he referred t 


earlier tender of his services in 1803, when he had resigned f1 
the French army; and stated that his position, as adjutant-genera 
of the West Florida militia, which he had organized “in a 
reditable manner’, and his knowledge of the country might 
his “services useful to the government” More effective ul 
this offer, which may be regarded as typical of the attitude ot 
leading citizens in West Florida, were the reports of Gover 
Holmes of Mississippi, supplemented by the personal representa 
tions of Governor W. C. C. Claiborne 

In 1810 the latter was granted a leave of absence to visit Was 
ington and vicinity, and while at the seat of government he sec 
to have gained the assent of I[’resident Madisor his 
intervention, suggested three years betore Che prospect for s 
cess at that time doubtless recommended such a policy to. thi 


\merican executive, who was wearied by vears of futile dipl 


\t any rate, on June 14, 1810, Claiborne was empowered to write t 

William Wykoff, jr., a member of the Executive Council of Orleans 
lerritory, advising him that in view of the prospect Sout 

\merican independence West Florida might likewise seize thi 
opportunity to become free \s the nite Stat Linnie t 5 
territory, such a move would mean that our government must intet 

vene. It was highly desirable, however, to have this brought ab 

as the result of an invitation from its peopl mA 


devised, he asks, » obtain such a reques He mentions t 


presence of a French, an English, and an independent party among 
the people, but believes that none of these n realize its es 

“ Nature has decreed the union of Florida with the nited States 
he affirms, “and the welfare of her inhabitant nds it 
Wykoff was thereupon empowered to visit We Mlorida in 


emissary of the United States, to reassure its inhabitants of t 


welcome they would receive from our government, and to suggest 
Samuel Fulton to Madisor Apr MS.. M er 
brary. For permission to uss r Mr. V erf 


nes. For notice of Fulton, se 
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wention Of its people, as far east as the Perdido, as the best 


ans Of bringing about a united request for American interven 


his letter suggests that the American officials, influence 


laiborne’s representations, now preferred to secure their en 


revolt, which would exhibit the appearance of spontaneity an 
same time conceal the real agency of our government 

‘idence that suggests previous collusion, the people « 
llorida were even then pursuing almost the course that Clai 


outlined. On the 20th of June, 1810, Governor Holmes 


Mississippi wrote to Robert Smith, secretary of state, that anarcly 


1 


throughout the neighboring province, where the regular au 
ies had ceased altogether to exercise their functions and volun 


lice associations were absolutely ineffective. With regard t 


future status the mixed population was divided into different 


factions, of which the most important, the American 
ultimate annexation to the United States. The leaders of 


tion did not favor immediate action for fear of involving 


mselves in a premature revolt. Yet Holmes felt they would 


his risk rather than to submit longer to anarchy or to foreign 
The slave population and the refugee element were -to bi 
because of their influence upon contiguous American terri 


; but Holmes did not anticipate the intervention of any foreign 


power with the possible exception of Great Britain, and of the prob 


ability of this the Washington authorities would best know 


was nearly two months before Madison advised his incom 


secretary how to answer this communication. Governor 


Holmes was to keep a “ wakeful eye” on West Florida and prompth 


ansmit any interesting reports therefrom to the seat of govern 


Ile was likewise to have his militia ready; and in case of 
gn intervention or “internal convulsions” he was to protect 


ghts and interests of the United States “ by every means within 


1 


lits of executive authority’. So far Madison’s advice might 


o any frontier commander in any emergency, but in view of 


Claiborne’s previous attitude as shown by his letter to Wykoff, his 


closing words are extremely suggestive. ‘ Will it not be advisabl 


rize Gevernor H1{olmes] confidentially of the course adopted 


as to Wfest] F]lorida] and to have his co-operation in diffusing th« 


impressions we wish to be made there? ”’** 


borie Correspondence, VI. 
v. Cor. Miss, Ter 
int, Writings of Madison, VIII. 105. The original letter bears the date 


ist 17, 181 and is found in vol. 34 of Miscellaneous Letters, MSS 
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In the meantime Holmes was using his 


-itizens of West Florida were acting in a mann 


necessity for “diffusing” Madison “ impres 


former Virginian, with a long service in Con 
thoroughly the wishes of the administrati 
tive on a distant and exposed frontier, he kne 


for the problem before hin ultimate ant 


States. To this end, therefore, he worked s] 


and, just as a few years before, Loutsiana 
Napoleon without any significant effort o1 
Florida came into the American Union as 
people. Much of the credit for this final pea 


Holmes, because of his tactful common-sens« 


interest 1n the task before him, and the pruden 
successive step in his poli Moreover, it s 
that he acted without instructions from. thi 
aside from one non-committal missive, unt 


September. 
On the ist of July the people of the lel 


populous of West Florida, held a meeting f 


posing a general committee to exercise the pow 


the province, with the co-operation of the exist 


“You may readily conjecture", wrote 
this business will eventuate. [| am satished, 


the sentiments of some of the most respectal 


that the whole may be considered as incipient t 
ing protection of the United States.” For 

“that he utterly forebore to express his opin 
action ” of our government 
western districts of West [Florida had organ 
sixteen men to assist Governor De Lassus “'t 
honor and happiness of our beloved king, 


+ of 


least so runs the published statement of its 


Holmes had direct information that betokened 


There were so many parties that the members 


uncertain what course to pursue Whil 


annexation to the United States, thx esitat 


assistance, lest they should be overwhelmed by 


before the United States could act upon ther 
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situation suggests the conditions which later accompanied the an 
nexation of Texas. To add to the confusion of the members of the 
Florida convention, there were rumors that a filibustering force was 
being organized in the Mississippi Territory to assist them in win 
ning their freedom. This, with premature newspaper reports of 


their independence, prevented cordial relations with Governor De 


\t the next meeting of the convention, which occurred on the 
13th of August, Holmes, in keeping with the instructions of Secre 
tary Smith, sent his own personal agent, Colonel Joshua G. Baker 
to ascertain the real views of the leaders and of the people at large 
The convention was in session three days and then adjourned to 
permit De Lassus to act upon its measures. Its members did not 
expect him to approve their action, so they were deeply anxious to 
ascertain whether Governor Holmes had any definite instructions to 


] 


tl his aid. When Colonel Baker re 


intervene, in case they needed 
turned to Mississippi Territory, therefore, he was accompanied by 
one of the members of the convention and likewise bore letters from 
its president and from some of its prominent leaders, which clearly 
revealed their anxiety to secure American intervention. The most 
frank expression of opinion was given by Mr. John IH. Johnston. 
who emphasized the corrupting influences of the ‘ villainous Court 
sycophants ” who were enabled to “ batten on the spoils of the land” 
because so large a portion of the population consisted of American 
refugees or ignorant time-servers. This condition of affairs ren 
dered necessary the devious methods which the “ reformers” were 
pursuing. Such a population, he wrote, needed to be placed “ under 
the conduct of a wise guardian who will transform them from slaves 
to men. Such a guardian we see in the United States, who is our 
mother, and I am confident that I say the truth when I say two 
thirds of the inhabitants of this country complain that she has been 
tardy and has treated them with neglect.” 

He mentions the possibility of incurring Spanish vengeance if 
they break with the governor and asks whether the United States 
will then receive them into her “bosom”. He then inserts an 
illuminating question: “If it is necessary for the convention to 
formally declare the province independent of Spain and call upon 
the United States for protection, will it not be proper to insert 
therein two or three stipulations of consequence to us but not 
interesting to the United States?” Aside from these conditions. 
which could not be considered “after annexation”, they would 

21 Democratic Clarion and Tennessee Gazette (Nashville July 27, 1810 


Holmes to R. Smith, August 8, 1810, Gov. Cor. Miss. Ter. 


Lassus.*? 
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“cheerfully submit in all things to the federa nstitution His 
“ stipulations ” were, that British land titles should be disregarded 
when the same holding was covered by a Spanish title, an with 
certain express exceptions, a general amnesty t es, deserters 
and fugitives from justice 

These conditions seemed to imply that tl reformers ¢ 

gaged in overthrowing the existing Spanish ¢ ! en ere not 
wholly unselfish in their policy and that thie this mannet 
to obtain a reward in the form of free lands for the risk involve 
in their devious method of bringing about Am« ntervention 
Their attitude likewise seems to show that Col rake es's 
agent, had been more than a passive spectator at the West Fl la 
convention. His superior, however, told its representative that he 
had no instructions to justify his interference in West Florida. He 
was merely to collect and transmit to the seat of government in 
formation of the events that might happen there, but personally he 
hoped that all these ** would eventuate r the good of its peopl 
In his letter to Secretary Smith he cautiously ventures to arouse the 
administration by suggesting upon the basis kewspaper report 
that Governor Folch had just returned from Havana to lensacola 
with a large force of troops that run : t esting i" 
service at Baton Rouge." 

Governor De Lassus, contrary to general expectation, acceded to 
the measures adopted by the convention; but Holmes te m his 
next despatch that, “ this surrender was not a matter of ice on thr 
part of the governor” and, accordingly, the apparent harmony be 
tween him and the convention could not be o1 itor 
Holmes did not believe the people desired to mainta ndependent 
existence, nor was French intervention to be cons ed nor Britis! 
intervention tolerated, even with the prospect of an excellent market 
in England for the surplus products of West Flor He thought 
that the American party in that province wo bring tte! 
before Congress at its next session, unless defeated by t vit 
of British agents." It is interesting to note that this sam St 
of action—an appeal to Congress supported by the fe f Iritis 
aggression—characterizes certain stages of the ter annexation 

; movements in Texas and California 

j As Holmes anticipated, the harmony between De Las andl thr 
convention leaders was broken on Saturday, September 22 en the 
latter, fearing treachery on the part of the Spanish g in 
structed their military representative, [hile | st ture 

2 Holmes to R. Smith, August z 18 Cor. M 

Holmes to R. Smith, September M 
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the fort at Baton Rouge. Thomas accomplished this early on the 
morning of the twenty-third, at the same time seizing the governor, 
and three days later the convention formally declared the inde 
pendence of West Florida. On Monday, September 24, Holmes 
learned of the determination of the Florida convention to attack 
Baton Rouge, and this report was supplemented on the following 
day by a letter from Pinkneyville telling of its capture. This letter 
was accompanied by a petition asking for a mobilization of bot! 
regular troops and territorial militia to protect the border from 
possible disturbance arising from anticipated disorder in West 
Florida.** 

One who is at all familiar with conditions then existing along th« 
West Florida frontier, is inclined to suspect a petition of this char 
acter from such a storm centre as Pinkneyville. The outrages of 
the Kempers had given the region an unpleasant notoriety. Doubt 
less its inhabitants desired absolute security for themselves and 
their possessions, especially their slaves, during the upheaval in West 
Florida, but an equally strong motive was their wish to give the 
revolutionists all possible support. Many of their more adventurous 
citizens were already enrolled under the banner of the new state. 
and in their absence the territorial militia or the regulars might well 
assume the fask of frontier defense. At the same time the presence 
of these levies, in view of the open sympathy of the Mississippi 
population, could not fail to encourage the West Florida revolu 
tionists and their active adherents from the bordering territories 

Krom the manner in which Holmes received this petition there 
are strong reasons to suspect collusion between Abner Duncan, of 
Natchez, who bore it to him, and Dr. R. Davidson, of Pinkneyville, 
who prepared it. Duncan was the messenger from the West 
Florida convention, who, on September 24, gave Holmes an account 
of its action on the 22d. At midnight on the day following his first 
report, he brought to the governor Davidson’s letter and petition of 
that date, September 25, telling of the fall of Baton Rouge on the 
23d. Duncan had probably arranged for the transmission of this 
news, but it is significant that the letter giving it should have been 
accompanied by a petition to mobilize the Mississippi militia, signed 
by only a few signatures. The writer hoped that more “ would not 
be necessary to induce the Governor to make the diversion required ”. 
American officials of this period certainly cannot be charged with 
remissness towards West Florida, and any danger that Duncan or 

*Holmes to R. Smith (with enclosures), September 26 and October 3, 181 
Gov. Cor. Miss. Ter. Also Democratic Clarion and Tennessee Gazette, October s. 


1&1 and National Intelligencer, October 19 and 26, 1810. 


Davidson might overreach themselves by their hast re ve 
by Holmes’s prompt action 

The Mississippi executive immediately requested Colonel Cusl 
ing to prepare two companies of regulars for patrolling the fronti 
at Pinkneyville, in order to guard against fugitive slaves from below 
he line and possible filibustering parties above ter he ange 
this detail to one company for patrol duty a1 any to be 
held in readiness at Fort Adams, and emphasized the danger f1 


possible insurrection amongst the slaves During the next few davs 


he also issued orders to mobilize the whole territorial militia, and 
yy so doing indicated a desire not only to protect wn jurisdi 
tion but suggested the possibility of moral pport to the Florida 


‘Conventionalists ” \t any rate he reports uv iter letter that 


when a“ very considerable force’ assembled in the lower portion of 


West Florida to oppose the movement for independence, the enet 


ly 


getic conduct of the convention and their hav ng had the a ress t 
turn to their entire advantage the nearness of this government (1. e. 
\lississippi) “speedily overcame all opposition without bloodshed 
This event was brought about as much from tives of humanity 
as from a just regard to the interests of the Unit States ”’ 
although it was very probable that the tranquillit f \lississippi 


would have been “affected by a different result” Phe governor 


thus acted for the best interests o 
his own territory as well—a double purpose that had actuated 
from the beginning. 

On the 26th of September, Holmes forwarded to the seat of 
government a report of his precautionary measure nd of events 
occurring in West Florida as late as the 24th. ©mn the 28th he re 
ceived a long-delaved despatch from John Graham, the assistant 
secretary of state, bearing the date f Ju 30 his was writter 
before Madison’s instructions to Smith, bearing the date of August 
17, but from enclosures Holmes now learned the real attitude of the 
national government and that his own course in 
in accordance with its wishes. It is a commentary on the lack ot 
efficient means of communication and also on government met Is 
of that day that he had received only one other communication fron 
the State Department since his own letter of June 20. It speaks 
much for his ability that he had handled so well a situation whicl 
meant much to his country’s future welfare. In his reply to the 
secretary he expressed regret at the delay in receiving this despatch 


It left Washington on the tst of August, and had it reached him on 
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the 24th of that month, as it should, he might already have had his 
militia in active service. But he hastened the mobilization in ac 
cordance with these later instructions. 

Holmes’s previous letter of September 26 informed Madison ot 
the prospect of realizing his hopes in regard to West Florida but put 
] uandary; and as usual in such a case, he reported the 
matter to his political mentor, Jefferson. Personally his feelings 
and interests were aroused by the events in West I lorida, but he 
doubted his executive authority to act. He thought he should 
await the action of Congress at its approaching session, although 
for seven vears past he had maintained that the territory belonged to 
the United States and believed that in view of this claim and of 
previous Congressional actions he might fairly take possession of it 
lhe successful party at Baton Rouge had not yet made any “ com 
munication or invitation” to the government of the United States, 
although, as we have seen from Holmes’s correspondence, he fully 
expected it to do so, or to apply to Great britain. This latter 
prospect led him to conjure up the spectacle of a “ quadrangular 
‘ontest ” in which Great Britain, France, and Spain would forget the 
animosities of the past generation in order to make common cause 
against their upstart imitator in the West.*° 

In the course of the next eight days Madison received another 
communication from Holmes, dated October 3. This enclosed a copy 
of the West Florida Declaration of Independence, passed on Sep 
tember 26, a personal address of the West Florida convention to 
Holmes, and an explanatory letter addressed by its president, John 
Rhea, to the Secretary of State. It is interesting to note that in the 
folio edition of the American State Papers these documents are 
published as enclosures in Governor Holmes’s despatch of October 


\ladison certainly had them before him when he issued his 


proclamation of October 27 and directed his Secretary of State how 
to instruct Claiborne to take possession of West Florida. ne is 
naturally tempted to inquire what impression Madison wished to 
create by postdating the receipt of these documents. We can only 
surmise that he was led to do so by the interview which Robert 
Smith held with the French minister, Turreau, on the 31st of 
October. In this interview Smith emploved the following language, 
or at least Turreau so reported to his government: “ As for the 
Floridas I swear, General, on my honor as a gentleman not only 
that we are strangers to everything that has happened, but even that 
the Americans who have appeared there either as agents or leaders 
Hunt, Writings of Madison, VIII. 1 


ytate Papers, For. Rel., 395. 
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are enemies of the Executive, and act in this sense against the 
Fedéral government as well as against Spain.” 
In view of the fact that both Smith and Madison certainly did 
know every step of importance regarding the revolt in West Florida 
up to the end of September, and that the real leaders there had 
so far clearly forecast the wishes of t e Executiy e and were work 
ing in the fullest possible harmony with his immediate representa 
tive, Governor Holmes, this language seems to suggest that Smitl 
was exemplifying the reversal of the well-known definition of a 
diplomat and was lying at home for the good of the intry abroad 
Phe necessity certainly rested upon the American government t 
justify Madison's proclamation of October 27 and the ensuit 
structions to Claiborne; but the President and his Secretary of State 
could only do so by attecting ignorance of the events that led Ip 
to the declaration of independence in West I lorida. It is hardly 
likely that they succeeded in deceiving Turreau, or the more astut 
Bonaparte, who had long been toying diplomatically with the wishes 
of Jefferson and Madison to possess the Floridas; but the arcl 
despoiler of Spain ac¢ 


juiesced in this act of minor territorial plunder 


in view of the exigencies of his own commercial! policy in Europe 
West Florida was a petty price to pay for even the partial adherenc 
of the United States to his continental systen 

\ month later, on the distant West Florida border Claiborne 
and Holmes were jointly planning how to carry out the l’residen 
instructions in the most effectual manner, and with the least po 


disturbance. this date such a1} ve present cl ereate! 


difficulties than would have been encountered a few weeks earliet 
The faction that pretended to favor the continued independence o 
West Florida, or rather, that wished to m ike terms with the Amer 
can authorities before entering the lnion, | gained ntrol 
affairs, secured the adoption by the convention of a regular con 


stitution, patterned after that of the United States, and, on Nover 


i ber 7, had elected Fulwar Skipwith as governor, together wit 
members of a senate and house of representative Governor Skip 
with was inaugurated on November 29, whien the ne lone stat 

; republic began its formal but short-lived career ree of om 


hundred men was being organized for operations against bil 
which Kemper and Kennedy, with an irregular for 
volunteers and American filibusters, were alrea ittempting to 

* H. Adams, History of the U. S., \ 

Ibid p. 383. 

*H. L, Favrot in Publications of t Lou , ‘ 


part IIl., p. 22, 26 
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reduce [he presence of these armed levies and the reported de 


termination of those in control not to submit to the United States 


vithout terms in regard to land titles and to refugees, rendered it 
necessary for the allied governors to prepare the minds of the people 
to receive them, and at the same time to overawe possible opposi 
tion by a show of adequate force. Accordingly they determined to 
send trusty agents to distribute printed copies of the [resident's 
proclamation throughout the territory \t the same time they were 
to obtain from Colonel Covington as an escort for Claiborne all the 
regular troops then available. Lieutenant-Colonel Pike was also to 
hasten the mobilization of the remaining regulars, and the Missis 
sippi militia officers were to hold their commands in readiness for 
any emergency. These movements were to be directed simulta 
neously towards Baton Rouge and Mobile, but both governors in 
person were to undertake the reduction of the former place, Holmes 


proceeding overland, while Claiborne pursued the river route with 


Having secured the speedy and quiet adjournment of his own 
territorial legislature on December 4, Holmes left Washington 
Mississippi Territory, for St. Francisville, in West Florida, some 
twenty miles below the line of demarcation. On the evening of the 
same day Claiborne reached Fort Adams, and on the following 
morning dispatched two messengers below the line to distribute thx 
proclamation at St. Francisville and at Baton Rouge, to collect all 
the available information, and to sound the sentiment of the peopk 
regarding intervention. One of the agents, Osborne, began his 
work on that day, so that when Holmes reached St. Francisville the 
following noon, he found the people in a state of great excitement 
Just a week before Fulwar Skipwith had here been inaugurated as 
governor of the independent state of West Florida. He and many 
of his fellow-officials still lingered at St. Francisville preparatory to 
moving on to Baton Rouge where the next session of the legislature 
was to consider the ambitious programme which he had outlined in 
his inaugural address. It was this complacent dream of independent 
sovereignty, or more correctly, of ambitious dickering with the 


the actual events of the intervention at St. Francis 


ville and B Rouge is afforded by the two chief sources already extensively 
sed, 7 the Claiborne Correspondence, especially Claiborne’s letters to Robert 
Smith from October 30, 181 to January 3, 1811, as given in vol. VI., and the 
long report of Holmes to Smith, dated January 1, 1811, in Gov. Cor. Miss. Ter 
There are w items of interest in Proceedings of the Exec. Council . . . Miss 
Ter., I n vols 3, 38, and 47 of Miscellaneous Letters; in the Monroe Letters 
of the Lenox Library in the Monroe Papers, vol. mil, MSS. Library of Cor 
gress; and in the newspapers [he accounts in the National Intelligencer, how 


ever, are obviously drawn from Claiborne’s and Holmes’s reports. 


the military escort.®? 
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\merican Union on an independent basis, t 
thon so rudely shattered and it 1s no \ naet 
expected to profit by the transaction resent t 
advantage 

The majority of the people were re 
hat brought to them American citizenship, even 
ruise. Relving upon this sentiment, Holm« 


irrival, addressed himself to the tas! 
» the President's policy 
in an executive capacity, with only the lisian 
acts of Congress to guide him. at t 
recognize the West Florida legislature as 
whatever. He could only cite the general liber 
States toward its own settlers and p1 se te 
the deserters from its service pending the ult 
Preside nt, but he succeeded in inducing al 
uding Skipwith and Philemos homas, tl 
Florida troops, to acquiesce in the progran 
authorities 
In the course of his inaugural address the we 


after stating that West Florida was entitled t 


that wherever justice and humanity were heard 


respected, had conclu: ed with the following bit 


But the blood which flows nm I 
which form and sustain the 1 
ountry, will return, if not impe 
The genius of Washingtor 
\merica, stimulates that returr 


should we attempt to change its cours 
On the evening of this unexpected dén 
* Undoubtedly one reason for S 
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his friends had failed to persuade Holmes to recognize him in ai 
official capacity, Skipwith called upon the latter in a different fran 
of mind. He stated that 1t had alwavs been his wish to bring aboui 
the union of West Florida with the United States, but he com 
plained bitterly of the method Madison had now adopted for this 
purpose. By seven years’ acquiescence in continued Spanish 0¢ 


1 


cupation, the United States had abandoned its right to the country 
and the West Florida people would not now submit to the general 
government without conditions. Holmes did his best to persuade 
Skipwith that resistance to Madison’s programme would be un 
availing and utterly mischievous, but finding this fruitless, termi 
nated the interview Whereupon the affronted governor with a 
few of his unreconciled legislators departed for Baton Rouge 
leaving behind for Claiborne the verbal statement, “that he had 


retired to the fort at Baton Rouge and rather than surrender the 
country unconditionally and without terms, he would with twenty 
men only, if a great number could not be procured, surround the 
Flag-Staff and die in its defense ”’. 

On the following morning Holmes, Osborne, and John H. John 
son, the last named representing Skipwith, crossed the Mississipp 
to confer with Claiborne, who joined them at Pointe Coupée 
Johnson delivered Skipwith’s bombastic challenge, but at the same 
time repeated his own assurances of devotion to the United States 


he T¢ he would be 


and urged Claiborne to visit St. Francisville, w 
welcomed and recognized as Madison's agent. This attitude on thx 
part of a member of the West Florida legislature, and one of the 
eaders in the movement for independence, indicated the slender 
basis for Skipwith’s hope of resisting the United States. Later the 
governors of Orleans and Mississippi together crossed the river t 
St. Francisville, where the former was received by citizens and mili 
tary “with great respect’, as the representative of the American 
government, and erected the region into a county, appointing such 
officers as were immediately requisite. Thus, on December 7, the 
most populous and wealthiest portion of West Florida, in the words 


of Governor Holmes, “ willingly exchanged a system of government 


vhich peculiar circumstances had induced them to adopt, for that 
of the United States . an event most desirable to the great bod, 
of citizens ’’.*4 

+ McMaster His f the People of the United States Il. 372, speaks of 
some pos n to the rmality of taking possession of St. Francisville, voiced 


y Philemon Thomas. Neither Holmes nor Claiborne mentions this and the lan 
guage used by McMaster suggests Skipwith’s expostulation to Holmes the night 


hefore and his method of leaving later for Baton Rouge. 


The Ame VENTION Li 


\fter conferring with Claiborne in regard to the ft 
likely to be encountered in their further intervention, Holmes 
serving as avant courrier, departed for Bat Rouge 
vw “a few gentlemen of respectability fro 
District, and an escort of the former West ’ 
the evening of December 9, Holmes S a We 
fered to enter the town wit pos s vi 

nterview reported that he persona t 
of resisting the American agents, t he ted t ( 
answer for the troops within the t. On the ] ng 
folmes had an interview with the nder, | 
and assured him that for the present those w vere deserters 
not be molested, and ultimately he believed t resident 
pardon them. [Ballinger then stated that he nelude 
render the fort to the United States troops. By this time | 
vith the regulars under Covington had alr effected a 
some two miles above the town S| | thre ilter | 
ported to him the pleasing in iti that “the armed 
called here the convention t1 Ss are ready t etire m 
and acknowledge the authorit f the United States vitho 
ing upon any terms. lhe gratitie Claiborne readil 
some simple and respectful cere nial s 1 rk the 
f transfer; and under these tions, at tt t 
noon, December 10, 1810, the men within the fort ( 
stacked their arms and saluted the flag Wes ] 
lowered for the last time. and then sper! The s 
republic that had served its put 1 ng the gap 
Spanish and American dominatio1 e t lose et 
ft its citizens, as voiced in Ski 11 tter to Claiborne 
their “sentiments of uncxceec self-felicitation 
taken into the bosom of my [their] parent nt 
While in this same communicatt Skipwith ¢ “ 

fication at the result of \merican interventi 

to criticize bitterly the method bv w h Ma ! \ 

brought it about. He stated his beliet that a surre 

territory by “the constitutional authorities there 
pendent state’? was the only method that o1Ve 

States “an unqualified and legal title to it sSESS 

same time as a native of the United States w long 

public service, he could not sign an er tl t re 

‘loss of one drop of American bloo So he vielded t 
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recommend the deserters from American service to the clemen 
f their government and its agents 

Claiborne himself reported that much of the resentment arous 
g the people in West Florida by Madison's proclamati 
arose from the fact that it was not thought to be sufficiently re 
spectful towards their constituted officials. The unexpected Amet 
an intervention also broke up the projected expedition agains 
Mobile and thus “blasted the prospects of many aspiring in 
dividuals ”’ Che first feeling of these was naturally one of “ ch 
and disappointment’, but a “little reflection and the interpositior 
of some good men occasioned an amicable result”. Several later 
memorials to the American Congress, however, show the existence 
of some latent dissatisfaction regarding land grants under the 
Spanish government, the disposal of the vacant lands of the terri 
tory, and the debts incurred by the provisional government. Skip 
with himself felt particularly resentful because the administration 
paper, the National /ntelligencer, criticized him so severely. When 
his friend Monroe became secretary of state he attempted to justify 
lis course. In his reply Monroe stated what is, perhaps, the best 


interpretation of the administration's attitude in the intervention: 


[ shall say but little relative to the late affair in West Florida. | 
shall only remark that it was impossible for the U[nited] S[tates] to 
accept a title to it, from the revolutionary party. They would have beet 
as much responsible to Spain, or any gov[ernmen]t claiming Spain, 1 
taking it from the revolutionists, as if they had driven the Spanis! 
troops out by those of the U[nited] States. Spain would always have 


said that this party was put in motion by the U[nited] States, for the 
purpose of masking their views. In taking the country from it, they 
would have had the same difficulty to keep the possession against the 
ultimate possessor of Spain, as if they had taken it by force. If war had 
been the consequence it would have fallen on the U[nited] States, not on 
eared and 


the revolutionary party in Florida, who would have disapp 
mingled with the rest of their fellow citizens. {n taking that course 


then the U[nited] States would have gained nothing as to title, o1 
security; and would have lost in character and likewise in property, for 


in] so far as they made the revolutionists any recompense for the ces 


sion they might make, [just] so far it would be an entire loss.” 


One is tempted to compare this letter with Claiborne’s of Jun 
14, 1810, or with the statement of Robert Smith to Turreau,® 
but the result would be simply to confirm him in the impression 
that the West Florida policy of Livingston, Jefferson, Madison, and 


Monroe is the most tortuous, mismaraged, and indefensible in our 


Monroe to Skipwith, October 22, 1811. MSS., Ford Collection, Lenox 
Ty 
, > and { 


lhe American Intervention 


in 
iplomatic history \loreover, there was stil 
hapter of incompetency the apprehensive « 

strong and Pinckney to Napoleon and to t 

Monroe's apparently frank but re 

Bernabeu, and Clay's labors but ncon 

intervention in the Senat It is 

centres of diplomatic and legislative in 

Madrid, and Paris to the frontier itself that 
influences that brought West Florida into the \ 
ultimately determined the ownership of the 
peninsula. Such physiographic factor : 

to the Mississippi and the Mobile, a S| 
tories of Orleans and (Mississippi, w t s 
natural impulses as moved a population lat 
pathy, really determined the future of this reg 
mately would have done so had the Louisiar 
curred or had the name of West Florida neve 
disgraceful diplomatic transaction st 
characteristic desire to save their tat 
our officials utterly disregarded the very element 
to realize their specious int etation f t 
Ildefonso. 

The occupation of St. Francisville and of 
lished American jurisdiction to the Pearl Rive 
extended our control to the Pascagoula 
military occupation of Mobile, to the Perdt In 
expedient fashion our officials made good their p 
this portion of West Florida, which was later divid 
to three states of the American Union. It t 
ever, that they appeased the dignity of outrages 


committal treaty, and even in | 


that the most important dip] 


tic factor w 
of the frontier militia.‘ 
See Instructions S 
NK s nd Lib ry ( Vs 
given in Annals of ere ( S 
Skipwith t Mont May 
Letters, Lenox Library ] 
Johnson and others to Monr . 
August 26, 1815: A. Massia M 
Miscellaneous Letters, Bure 
The diplomatic cla S 
by Ogg, Chadwick, H. Ad , 
H. E. Chambers, West Florida a 
the United States, in J. H. U. Stu s,s 
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TAXATION OF THE SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY OHIO! 


\rTeR the expiration of the charter of the First Bank of the 
nited States in 1811 there was a great increase in the number of 
state banks, especially throughout the West. In Ohio there wer 
iks in 1811; by 1815 the number had grown to twelve, an 
in the following vear nine additional banks were incorporated.’ 
lhe charters of these early banks contained no clauses providing for 
specie payment, and no penalty for suspension, while the power ot 
note-issue was apparently unrestricted. In 1817 additional banks 
vere incorporated, on which for the first time restrictions were im 


posed; thus in the charter of the Bank of Hamilton it was firs 
provided that the capital should be paid up in “money of the 
United States”; in that of the Bank of Gallipolis that a certain 
amount of money, $20,000, half in specie and half in United States 
bank-notes, should be on hand before the bank could begin business. 
\t best, however, the business of banking was new, there was little 
past experience to guide either legislators or bank managers, and 


many mistakes were made.* On the other hand, the conditions in a 


Ins por ce piete r connected ace in f this event | 
ever beer I S r as has bee scussed, it has been treated either as 
in occurre pr rily I ( nterest (Turner, Rise of New West, | 

McM t stor the People of the United States, IV. 4 504; Kir 

h constitu tior ov eder 
Re , p. 5; Story The Constitu 
Decis f n Marsi » wi were 
engaged e ‘ y as an 
1 
m c at f ncial question I titutional prin- 
iples they did s 1 I e€ pre and to justify 
hece s not exe 
1 
nal eal « $1 ecess ples inv ed 
( n, nsider Syste f the 
United S lelpl 8 res given | 
Gallatin nks whicl ¢ struc 
the | ] table the be 
and 18 


2.061.927 
& 2 1,797.46 
1,454,356 


7>W. G. Sumner, History rf Banking in the United States Pp. 92. 


Wate N f Banks Capital 
R11 $ 895 
1,434,719 
*D. R. Dewey, Financial History of the United States, p. 144 
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new and undeveloped country, where capital was rce and e 
‘thange slow, led to the undue expansion of banking credit, which in 


those days took the form almost entirely of note-iss 


The numerous banks supplied an abundant circulating medium, 
far in excess of the real needs of the communit lhe e credit 
system of selling public lands also led to bank-note inflation on the 
part of the local banks; and this was increased after the spensi 


yf specie payments in 1814,° by the action of t fed 

ent in accepting state bank-notes in payment for the public lar 
ind other public dues. After the war of 1812 r 
vestern country experienced a“ boom” in which Ohio fully shar 
‘Speculation, stimu 1 | 
xtravagant excesses. Improvements of every kind, under 
propulsion, advanced with wonderful rapidit t was a pet 
inflation, of speculation, and of rising prices, which must ultimatel 
terminate in a financial cras| gs were rapidly verging t 
state, when the branches of the Bank of the United Stat vii 
had been chartered by Congress in 1816, were stablishe at | 
innati and Chillicothe. These branches issued their notes in © 
to a very large amount, and as these were convertible the splace 
the issues of the local banks. Consequently there soos elope 
strong opposition to the Bank in Ohio and also in other state 

Ohio had long been struggling against unauthorized banks, whi 
had flooded the state with depreciated paper, and against agenci 
of banks chartered by other states, notably Pennsylvania and Ken 
tucky, whose notes, more depreciated than those of the Ohio banks 
were driving the latter out of circulation In the session R15 
1816, the legislature passed an act imposing a fine of S1.000 on al 
persons acting as agents of any bank of issue chartered by the laws 


of another state; the use of thx an the ess 


The suspension of the 
he demand for tl rticle 
country banks were ¢ pelle t 
were ne } S 
nhdence the « yint 
edit was soon recover nd 
k wn that it would not a I S 
hdence n bank r es s 
were riginated u prir new 
ginated uy pring 
{ \n excessive issue of paper ¢ 
. on Taxing the Bank, H vr? 
*S. P. Chase, Oh Statutes (Cine 
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ssuing notes, without being au rized by ‘ 


issuing such notes was made put 


fine not exceeding $5 
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justice were forbidden to all such agencies.’ This, it will be seen 
fore the establishment of the Bank of the United 
States (April 10, 1816), and fourteen months before the organiza 
tion of the Cincinnati branch. 

\ vear before the organization of the Bank of the United State 
Ohio had begun the taxation of banks in that state. The quota o! 
the direct tax imposed upon the states by the federal government t 
help defray the expenses of the war had been paid by Ohio out ot 
taxation, with only a temporary resort to loans. To raise this addi 
tional revenue the land tax was greatly increased and new sources 
of revenue sought out \mong these latter was a tax of four pet 
cent. on its dividends on every banking company in the state.” [: 
this and subsequent acts relating to the local banks are to be foun 
practically all the provisions later included in the law taxing the 
branches of the Bank of the United States, showing that the latter 
was not an isolated act. If any bank failed to report, the auditor 
was to levy one per cent. on the nominal capital of the bank; this 
assessment was to be presented to the bank by the sheriff, and if it 
was not paid at once, with four per cent. of the sum involved in 
addition for the sheriff's fee, he was authorized to levy on the 
specie and notes; if he could not find enough of these, he was t 
seize any other property of the bank, advertise, and sell it.'° 

In March, 1817, a branch office of the Bank of the United States 
was established in Cincinnati, and in the following October a 
second branch was organized at Chillicothe, although it apparentl 
did not begin business until the spring of 1818.7? This was done 
‘without any enquiry whether such a measure would, or would not 
meet with the approbation of the constituted authorities of the state 
At the time that this office was established it was in direct violation 
of the letter and spirit of a statute of Ohio, enacted before the Bank 
of the United States was incorporated.’"* While the establishment 
of the branch at Cincinnati seems not to have been opposed,’ ther: 


did exist statutes which might have been invoked against it Nin 


\ iry 27 

\ February 

f. Ac February 8, 181 axing the branches of the | f the United 
Sta 

Is I ) 
k ( n Taxing the Bat R19, p ) 
Minority Rep., tbid., 182 S21. 4 v1 [his report explained the opp 

gait he Ban s the result the jealousy of 
I \ S¢ bus ness W s vers ectec \ I | \ ig¢ aris ct 
was 1 st every town [by the establisl ent local banks] 
Prejudic first excited by those who had been engaged in fi ng e co y 


wit il insound currency, at length became quite genera 
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months’ experience with the Cincinnati branch seems to have per 
suaded the legislators that it was detrimental to the success of the 
local banks,** and that, as it was not paying any taxes while they 
were, it occupied a favored position \ccordingly, at the beginning 
of the next session, on December 13, 1817, Mr. McMillan moved the 
appointment of a joint committee to take into consideration the 


propriety and expediency of taxing the branches of the Bank of 


the United States, which then were or might hereafter be estab 
lished in the state. This was agreed to.'® The committee reported 
against the “expediency” of levying such a tax. The chief argu 


ment advanced by the committee was that the charter was a contract 
and that the constitution of Ohio provided that “no law impairing 
the obligation of contracts shall ever be made”. This report was 
reversed by the house of representatives, 37 t 

\ substitute for this report was then offered, January 19, 1818 
asserting the right of the state to levy such a tax, and the expediency 
of doing it at that time. The constitutional right of the state to 
levy such a tax was carried, 48 to 12, and the expediency of pro 
ceeding to levy the tax now, by 33 to 27.7 Among the arguments 
advanced in this substitute report chief reliance was placed, in assert 
ing the constitutional right of the state to tax the branches, upon the 
fact that the charter of the Bank did not include exemption from 
taxation among the privileges claimed; that such immunity did not 


generally attach to incorporated companies, such as the lank was 


and that, inasmuch as the state banks had paid bonuses for their 
charters, any invasion of their charter privileges would be an im 
pairment of the state’s contract with them. On the question of 


expediency, the report concluded that “these branches must ver 
seriously affect the operations of the state banks “- that “ the capital 


introduced into the country through these branches, is directly cal 


culated to wither our agriculture and cramp our manufactures ”; an 

that they were “ unquestionably a proper subject of taxation”. 1 

carry out the conclusion of the report a bill was introduced “t 

levy a tax on the capital of the subscribers to the Bank of thi 
United States, employed in banking within this state”. After it had 
been read a third time, on January 24, further consid 

postponed until the second Monday of the following December, by a 


*By a preamble and res 


January 19, 1818, disapprobatior 
pressed; “but the directors seem to have regarded tl exp! 
no consideration”. House Journal, 18 I 


*bid., 1817-1818, p 
*Jbid., pp. 144-146. 
Ibid., pp. 307-315. 
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In the meantime, the committee was instructed 
‘to make certain enquiries concerning the effect produced by thx 
establishment and management, of the branches of the Bank of the 
United States in Ohio, upon the paper currency of the state ”’.’® 

During the summer of 1818 the committee sent out a circular 
letter for information to the state banks and to the branches of the 
Bank of the United States The former answered, with few 
exceptions, but the latter treated the request for information witl 
‘contemptuous silence’ without “ even the forms of common polite 
ness’, though the president of the Cincinnati branch “ verbally and 
inofficially ’ stated his willingness to give the desired information 
Nineteen of the state banks reported and five failed to do so.’ 
From the data furnished the following table was compiled for these 
nineteen state banks.”! 

From data in the auditor’s office the committee were able to 
give the capital of the twenty-four banks in the state as $2,268,000, 
the circulating notes as $1,336,000, and the specie as $450,000 
The whole amount of their demand liabilities very little exceeded 
$2,000,000, against which they held a specie reserve of about 20 pet 
cent. Compared with the 12 per cent. held by the Philadelphia 
banks on November 4, 1816,°° the Ohio banks were in a safe thoug! 
not impregnable position. Some of the banks had, however, greatly 
overissued their notes and these institutions felt keenly the competi 
tion of the Bank of the United States. 

The notes of the Bank were convertible in coin, were alike in 


character no matter by which branch they were issued, and were 


18 p ) 
ch to be regretted that a false pride or an unfounded jealousy 
st revented banks nd ed solvency from making a report Rey 
f ( se Joury R2 I 407 


Derts I 

468 I Is disc inte $ 895.483 

Notes tior 6.177 Spex 
Due in 1 epositors 227,774 Ol notes 12 ¢ 
Jue | Unite states 694,848 Notes of other banks 135.551 
Due from banks 221,718 
Real estate ....... 61,404 
Total $ 3.727.487 $3,821,425 
2 Three f the banks did not report the debts due from them to the Bank 
of the Unite States, but the amount «¢stimated by the committee has been 
nceluded. Other reports were incomplete in various items, causing a discrepancy 

the tw ~ es | I i ce-sheet ot ibou $ 
3 R ( 1819-182 p. 408 
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pretty steadily maintained at pat Being equally in all parts 


of the United States they were much sought after for making 
remittances. The notes of the local banks n the other hand 
depreciated greatly at any distance from the issuing bank, were 
ifiten overissued in amount, an vere not alwavs redeem in 
specie. It was the practi e of the branches of the Bank to present 
the notes of the state banks, which accumulated in their hands it 
the ordinary course of business, for redemption about once a week 
In such settlements the debtor bank must pav the balance in specie 


This practice provided an automatic test of the solvency of the loca 
banks, and forced them to keep down their note-issues to a reason 
able proportion of their capital, but these very facts caused them t 
hate the agency by which such desirable reforms were effected.** 
Whether the Bank of the United States acted towards the banks 
f Ohio “in a spirit of contempt and rancor” or not, the manage 
ment of the Bank was such as to involve the stern banks gen 
erally in difficulties. Under the loose administration of Willian 
Jones, the first president of the Pank, the capitals of the bran 
offices were not fixed and they were permitted to extend their dis 
‘ounts at pleasure, without any limitation in that respect rhere 
was moreover no restriction as to note-issucs, and they could there 
fore issue their paper without check. This they did and conse 
quently piled up enormous loans. For instance, the Cincinnati 
branch is stated to have discounted over $1,800,000 in June, 1818 


an amount almost as great as the loans at Boston or New Yorl 


By October 3, 1818, the total discounts of the two branches in Ohio 


amounted to $2,494,000, although the whole banking capital of the 
state did not exceed $2,300,000 \s a result f the loose man 
agement the Bank soon became almost bankrupt, a V1 


measures were taken by the directors to secure its solven \ 
other things they ordered the Cincinnati office to collect the balan 
due from the Cincinnati banks at the rate of 20 per cent. a mont 


These balances amounted on July 1 to over 3700,000,7* and by © 


*The Committee on Taxing the Bank in 18 harged that the br 
the Bank of the United States had been est 1 us wit t 
ind that they had accumulated this by 
the way described above. Moreover 
paid to the government for publi 
lepartment. “ The directors of the Bar t Unit S 
f the amount of Ol paper, he t the 
early 1 de arrangements T r I 
House Journal, 1819, p. 4 
R. C. H. Catter he Secor 
S¢ J r? 4 
Order of July z 818. O 
* Niles’ Register Se] ¢ 
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3 had swelled to $974,000,*° a sum which the banks were quite 
unable to pay. Asa result it was further directed by the orders oi 
30,.that no further credits be given to the Cincinnati ba 
until the balances already due were discharged. At the same 
the Bank drew upon Cincinnati for 850,000 and on Chillic 
cic 
le as these transactions were from the standpoint of th 
United States, which was striving desperatel) 
id save itself from bankruptcy, in Ohio they wer 
lfully oppressive to the state banks. These latte: 
their debts, but succeeded only in inflicting 
debtors, who had neither specie nor notes wit! 
he Cincinnati banks protested therefore against 
he Bank of the United States as a “ grievance un 
The Bank could not afford to yield, however, and 
‘anting more favorable terms, prohibited the receipt ot 
these banks. This act brought about the suspensio1 
Cincinnati banks within a month, in November, 1818. 


he people of Ohio toward the branches of thx 


lited States may be inferred from the platforms oi 

liticians in their appeals to the voters, for these are usuall 

as will approve themselves to the pe ple. In the fall election 

|. John Sloane, a candidate for election to Congress fron 

Wooster, Ohio, issued an address to the electors in which he an 
nounced himself strongly opposed to the Bank. * The power to 
create banks’, he wrote, not being granted | by the Constitution], 


] 


the law establishing the United States’ bank, 1s wuconstitutional, and 


ought to be repealed.”*? A month later Niles printed a letter fron 
Jhio, urging a tax on the branches of the Bank of the 


f protection to the state banks.** In his 


; is proved 
provided that no tax shoul > imposed uy 


states; the existence of this provision showed that with: 


ght have taxed these lands or other property of the United State 


exempted They therefore had right t ¢ | 
| | ney I tor lad a gn to ix capita 


vernment 
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1 Catteral I It was stated by Niles ir December that “ 2< llars 
per weel re re t to pay the § nts on monies loaned by the brancl f 
the bar ft nited States, at Cincinnati—the branch has scarcely any of it 
note n cir tion nd Ohio has been draine f specie It is a serious ques 
tion how these scounts are to be paid ‘Many of those [the O} banks] that 
were considered as the best banks in the state, have stopped payment.” A , 
Register, December 12, 1818, XV. 283. 

Ibid., October 24, 1818, X\ 

3 The reasoning by s interesting 
Ordinat sate inds the 
property of the United 

the st f a bank chartered by the federal gommmmmmmmt unless a stipulatior 
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message to the legislature at t 


1819, the governor discussed the banking situation at length. an 


le opening of the session of 1818 


referred as follows to the Bank of the United State; 


Since the incorporation of the Bank of the United 51 
the passage of the present law of this state against unauthor nking 
companies, that institution has established, without king leay \ 
agencies . Whose course of proceeding, the banks 
cramps the operations, a1 iminishes the profits of 
is impairs the state revenues arising trom thes 
whether the branches remain among us, of right, or by 
whi € the state banks a1 subjec o the mpos x 
equivaient, there appears oO ¢ r reason why ose | ( | 
pe excmpt. heir excmption would be a partiaiity, ( 
banks.” 
The house committee, finally, to whom the matter was referre 


at the previous session for report, recommended “ the propriety of 


providing by law, that if the branches established within this stat 
1] } 


remain here and transact business, bevond a certain day, a 


1] 


sha 
tax shall be assessed and collected of S50,000 annually upon each 


branch In accordance with this 


recommendation a bill was in 
troduced into the legislature and was finally enacted into law on 
February 8, 1819. “ Whereas the president and directors of the 
Bank of the United States have established two offices of discount 
and deposit in this State, at which they transact banking business, by 
loaning money and issuing bills, and by trading in notes and bills; 
and whereas it is just and necessary that such unlawful banking 
while continued, should be subject to the payment fa tax for the 
support of government "—it was provided that if any of these asso 
ciations continued in business after September 1 they should be 
taxed, the Bank of the United States 850,000 per annum for each 
office, and every other company $10,000. On September 15 of ea 

year the auditor was to assess these taxes against the mpanie 

and to make out his warrant to the agent whom he should appoint 
to collect the tax. In case of default, the agent was aut rized t 
levy on the goods of the Bank or its credit ( seize t 

specie or notes, searching the Bank for ther he officers of the 


Rank might be put to oath to disclose where the funds were, or the 


ntrary were made. As this | 
f the United States, the right 
this was especially true because ‘ taxed her owr nks ! t were 
lriven out of business by the B ed S s ‘ 
deprived of a considerable revenue Nile Register, November 818, XV. 
163-164. 
* Governor's Message, House 818-18 


* Tbid., 1818-1819, p 
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night b ned to court and examined, a refusal to answer con 
stituting contempt. Debtors to the Bank must pay the state until the 


of the tax was reached. The sum collected was to be paid 


yw the agent to the auditor and by him to the treasurer. The agent 
vas to have, as his remuneration, two per cent. of the amount col 
] 


otes; five per cent. of Is taken in execution 


1 t goo 
| ent., if further proceedings were required 
l es had already been laid on the Bank of the United 


i 
States in five other states, namely, Maryland (S15,000), Tennessex 
$50,000 (;eorgia (thirty-one and one-fourth cents on S100 


apital), North Carolina 


($5,000), and Kentucky ($60,000), while 

the constitutions of Indiana in 1816 and of Illinois in 1818 pro 

ited the establishment of any but state banks within their bound 
iri The s 1¢ vas also debated in t 


the legislatures of Virginia 
na, an Vew York 
constitutional right to levy such a tax, 


the majorit 
legislature seems not 


to have entertained anv doubt 


vy had seen it asserted in other states. Niles 
he determined opponent of the Bank, had urged such action upon 
he states and 


had asserted their constitutional right so to do.** 
inally, the only case bearing upon this point seemed to justify 
‘lusion. This point was urged by an Ohio legislative « 
littee two 


“om 
vears later 


i} | 10d Ol a lopting these measures [they wrote], the consti 

onal right of the state to levy the tax was doubted by none but thos 
interested i1 bank During the existence of the old Bank of the 
United States, t state of Georgia had asserted this right of taxati 
and actually colle t 


the money, 11 


bre 
the 
In 


al 


enacted, it w 


recover ba 
ircuit court of (Georgia This suit was 
upon a question not directly 


supreme court decided the point before then 


in the federal c 
uught before the supreme court involving 


‘ power of taxation. Phe 
favor of the bank, b 


ut upon such grounds that the suit was abandoned, 
When the charter of the present bank was 
as known that the states claimed, and had _ practicall 


the ¢ 


ie tax submitted to.” 


\ 
See Catterall, pp. 64— 
The state right t x ‘ stit n was strongly asserted nd st 
ers y elieved in by the peopie Chase S ites of O [ ‘ 
lhe s ild t tax the ther ban the bra es 
ut of every resting place except tl en miles square. Viles Register, February 
28, 1818, XIV. 5 
The tee evidently refer here t the case f the Bar t he United 
States Deveaux (5 Cranch, ¢ which was decided in 1809. This case volved 
the question as to whether the circuit court, in suit brought by the Bank, had 
jurisdiction he Supreme Court, to which the suit was appealed, held that it 
ind remanded the case for further action. It does not appear from this decis 
it the bank took any other action to resist the payment of the tax, and there is 
further n the federal « 


uses of what was done in the matter 


it 
South Car 
\s to tl 

of the Ohio 

¢ 

| 

tl 
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isserted, the right, of taxing it, vet no xempt n it 
f the power is stipulated by ( gress. Then 

silence of the charter on this ] vould s ( 
of the states was recog! n ( ress 


When the law taxing the Bank was passed in February by tl 


i ) t 
Ohio legislature, its execution was postponed until the Septembe 
following, in order that the Bank might have abundant. tim 
to arrange its business as not to come within the provisions of tl 
taxing law. By that time it was expected the Dank ay 
vithdrawn from the state 


The vear 1819 was marked by a crisis. the first in t nit 


states Its causes are stated by Dewey to have been “i purt the 
nability of the manutacturing industri recover a sta ti 

alter the abnormal ¢ wth occasioned DV the embargo and tii i 
and in part a spirit of speculation developed by e seve ‘ 
of rapid commercial expansion and bad banking In the latt 
the Bank of the United States was a not inconsiderable factor, an 
while it did not cause the panic, it certainly precipitated it by 


abrupt curtailment of credits. “The Bank wa iN ind t 
people were ruined”, wrote Gouge.** In the West the distr 


especially keen. [enormous loans had been made in that ti 


which had encouraged the spirit of speculation; much of the capita 
SO borrowed had been recklessly managed and badly Investe an 


could not now be repaid. Much had been loaned to farmers, wh 
had mortgaged their farms and homes as security, and had pledge 

their future production and savings to repay these loans. It was 
usual to renew such notes from time to time, an 
debtors were now called upon to pay they were utterly unable to d 
so. In times of crisis such property is always unsalable, and in t 
case it had been greatly overvalued, and would not bring 
amount of the mortgage 


The Ohio banks made a noble effort to maintain 


ments, but with only partial success. learly in January, 1819, Niles 
wrote: 

lwo or three banks in Ohio 
of their notes in circulati This state ! 


bank directors, more, perhaps, than any other retire their not 


oO 
trom circulation and i shew ot s ve 
Rey rt tT the ] 1 ( 
auditor relating the tax « ed fr S ) 
2. 1820.’ Hiouse J r 4 
Dewey, Financial History 


“W. M. Gouge, The Curse of Paper-M “— 


1833). p. 7 
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the banks have given written obligations to the branches of the U. S 


Bank, for very large amounts.* 


(Owing to the adverse balance of trade and the drain of specie fron 
the western country by the Bank of the United States, it was diffi 
cult to keep sufficient specie in the state. “It is estimated”, wrote 
Niles in June,*' “that 800,000 dollars in specie have been drawn 
from Ohio within the last twelve months, for the bank of the 
United States.”” Nevertheless, in midsummer there were still eight 
ie-paying banks in the state.**° Three weeks later the numbet 
was reduced still further.4® For these troubles the Bank of the 
United States was held to be primarily responsible.* 

There was owed to the Bank of the United States in Ohio and 
Kentucky on April 1, r819, the sum of $6,351,120, which was re 
duced less than $1,000,000 three years later. The Bank con 
sequently was compelled to foreclose its mortgages and realize upon 
them. “As a consequence of the transfer of real estate, the bank 
owned a large part of Cincinnati: hotels, coffee-houses, warehouses, 
stores, stables, iron foundries, residences, vacant lots.’*% Owing 
to the rapid appreciation in the value of property, the final losses to 
the Bank were very slight, amounting on August 30, 1822, to but 
$94,156 in Cincinnati and $25,579 in Chillicothe. The effect of this 
upon the former owners of these valuable properties may easily be 
imagined There was moreover a general spirit of hostility to the 
Bank in the West, where it was regarded as an intruder, often 
against the constitution and statutes of a state, possessed of superior 
privileges, paying no taxes, and acting as mentor to the local banks 

In the meantime, while the feeling of hostility to the Bank was 
rising higher, the case of McCulloch v. Marvland was decided on 

* Niles’ Register, January 9, 1819, XV. 361. 
une 26, 1819, XVI. 298. 

“ Tbid., August 14, 1819, XVI. 405. Eight specie-paying banks were reported 
a year later. Jbid., May 20, 1820, XVIII. 224. 

““ Of twenty-five banks in Ohio, the Western Herald informs us, there are 


Jhid 


it present but six or seven which redeem their paper with specie.” Jbid., August 


28, 1819, XVI. 484 

“The governor put the situation very temperately and correctly in his mes 
sage to the legislature in December, 1819: “ Very little doubt appears to be enter 
tained, that this pecuniary embarrassment has been hastened, by the operations 
of the Bank of the United States; but the leading cause, I suspect, will be more 
successfully sought, in the too expensive and injudicious use of their credit 


formerly made by some of the borrowers with hopes too sanguine to be realized 
in times like the present. These causes combined with an adverse balance of 
trade, and the fallen price of country produce, have conspired to prevent these 


deeming their bills and preserving their credit, and circula 


institutions from re 


tion. fiouse J rnai, 1820, p. 10. 
48 tter lf 65 
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March 7, 1819, to the effect that the states were debarre | by the 
federal Constitution from levying a tax upon a bank chartered by 


49 ~The Ohio law, however, directing the auditor of t) 


Congress. 
state to levy and collect the tax of $50,000 on each bran t 
Bank of the United States that should continue to transact busines 
within the state after September 1, remained unrepealed his 
the auditor considered imperative on himself, in which opinion ly 
was upheld by the governor, and he deemed it his duty under the ‘ 
law to execute its provisions, unless enjoined by proper authorit 
The auditor was really placed in an embarrassing predicament, but 
held that as a state officer his first duty was to carry out the n 
lates of the state laws. (in September 11 he was served wit 
notice that application would be made to enjoin the proceedings 
under the tax law (On the morning of September 15 the audit 
was further served with a copy of a petition in chancery, pravin 
that he be enjoined from charging the bank with the proposed ta 
and also with a subpeena from the same court to appear to answe 
the petition on the first Monday of the following Januar \s no 
one of these documents constituted an injunction upon his proceed 
ings under the law, the auditor issued his warrant to John L. Harper 
for the collection of the tax 

Before delivering this warrant, 
the various papers to the secretary of state and asked him to secur 


legal advice as to whether they did operate as an injunction 


reply he received the written opinion of several lawyers “that 
did not appear that there was any order of court allowing an in 


junction, or any suit of injunction, or indeed any document where 
the defendant can be charged with notice of th ntents thre 


petition ”.°* Accordingly he delivered the warrant to Harper wit 


#4 Wheator 316, The text of the decisior Sg en 
March 20, 1819, XVI. 68. 

Auditor's rep., December 9, 1819, in / e 

*! Most of the accounts of the taxation of the Bar th i. St 
Ohio seem to proceed on the theory that the tion of ¢ W 
by, and followed, the handing dowr {f the ecisiot ft Supre ( 


McCulloch v. Maryland Thus McMaster 
he } 


diately defied and set at naught by O} 
‘condition of depression and desperatior nO S t , 
119, 246) states that “the decision was bitterly rey t the S 

who had attempted to levy a tax in defiance of it writer 
convinced, on the other hand, by his stud 1 


Ohio had a very good case against the 
TUSTICE 


their position, and that they 


stitutional, legal, and peaceful ways. It certainly is unnece ry to stigmatize 


nduct of the state as “senseless warfart loes Scl 
*2 Ibid. p. 40. The accounts usu y state that tl iuditor defied the 


tion. Thus Hildreth (//istor VI. 68 é res that “an injunction fr the 
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instructions to proceed. The latter went to the branch at Chilli 
cothe on September 17, and upon the cashier’s refusal to pay the ta» 
jumped over the counter, “and with force and violence . did 
take from the said office money and notes to the amount of upwards 
f one hundred and twenty thousand dollars”.°? Five days late 
the amount in excess Of S100,000 was restored to the lank lhe 
mey thus taken was paid into the Bank of Chillicothe after banl 
ing hours and kept there over night he next day it was taken t 


Columbus, and $98,000 was deposited in the Franklin Bank of that 
itv to the credit of Hl. M. Curry, the treasurer of the state, the oth 
$2.06 10 be ng retamedad by Harper as his fee. 

Meanwhile the injunction asked for had been served upon Os 
born, the auditor, on September 18, in which he was directed not t 
‘ollect the tax, nor pay it out 1f collected; he was also requested by 
th Bank to return the Mwoney collected. ‘| his he refused to do, as 
the matter had now passed out of his control.°* Soon after this 
Harper and Orr, one of the latter’s assistants, were arrested at the 
suit of the Bank in an action at law for the recovery of the mone 
taken by them. Bail was required to double the amount of the 
money collected, and an action for habeas corpus having failed, 
they remained in prison until the following January, when they wer: 
y the federal circuit court on the ground that the arrest 
was irregular (On September 22 an injunction was granted by 
Judge C. W. Byrd, the United States district judge, restraining the 
auditor, the treasurer, and the depository bank from making any dis 
position of the moneys collected as a tax from the Bank.®* In De 
cember Osborn made an elaborate report of all these proceedings to 
the legislature, which ordered five hundred copies of the report an 
accompanying documents printed for distribution.’ 

\fter collecting the tax from the branch at Chillicothe Harper 
went to Cincinnati, armed with a similar warrant from Osborn, but 
was assured that the Cincinnati branch had discontinued business 
and was maintaining an agency only for the purpose of redeeming 


its paper. Consequently no effort was made to execute the warrant 


and collect the tax at this place. 


Circuit ¢ rt of the United States was disregarded ind even Sumner (//ist 
f Banking wu ‘ nited States, p. 153 careful and accurate as he is in most 
respects, er s g n injunction was served on the auditor before the 
T x 
¢ he Bar e | ted States, etc n House JournaP 18 

S21, 7 exact s en was $120,425 f which $7,9 vas reasur 
depos t ¢ states 

se ( p. 41 

For ! f the irreg rity in their arrest, see McMaster V.4 

Hous 819-18 p. 61 
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On November 23, 1819, John Marshall, chief justice. granted ar 
njunction against Osborn, Curry, and others, restraining them fr 
making any disposition of the moneys collected as a tax from the 
Bank of the United States. The following January** applicati 
was made in the federal circuit court for an attachment again 
Osborn and Harper for contempt in disobeying the injunction ¢ 
previous September; but after argument the court decid 
the case under advisement until the following September, on ac 
of the important constitutional questions involve During the in 
terval a new state treasurer, Sullivan, succeeded Curt When t 
case finally came up for trial in September, 1821, the latter in his 
answer stated that he had received S98,000 from Harper, which he 
vad held separate and unused, and had delivered to his succes 
By an arrangement of the counsel of both parties a decree was 
entered, ordering Sullivan to restore the amount of the tax together 


with interest On SI9S830, but p! viding t it the interest, the 32.00 
Wil hheld by Harper as his fee, and thre ( sts be appeals 1 tor tina 
decision to the Supreme Court of the United States \ perpetual 
injunction was also granted against the lection f any tax n 


future under the tax law of Oh 

Sullivan contended that he could pay out funds in the treasury 
only upon the warrant of the auditor, but as no appropriation act 
had been passed for that purpose the auditor had no legal or con 
stitutional authority to draw upon the treasury. Consequently hi 
refused to obey the decree. The court placed him in custody of the 
marshal, and issued a writ of sequestration against all his property 
\cting under this authority the commissioners named in the writ 
took from him the keys of the treasury, and entering the vault re 
covered the So8 .000 originally seized by Harper as the tax.” This 
was taken into court, and there delivered to the agents of 
An appeal was taken, but it was agreed that the appeal should 
operate on the $2,000 vet lacking. Not until 1824 did the Supreme 
Court finally hand down its decision 

Let us now return from this account of court ] ecdings to the 
attitude of the people and the legislature We have seen the effects 


of the crisis of 1819 upon the local banks and the people of Ohi 


and the part which the Bank of the United States played in the 
January 5 & 
Of ] ike 
notes. Aud. rep., / s 
Treas. rep., 1 at if 
there was any inter 
the technical correctness each ste] 


State laws, and were justifie 
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financial troubles of this period. The results of the crisis and result 


ing depression were widespread throughout the entire Mississipp 
Valley. In most of the states, as Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois. 
Missouri, etc., relief and stay laws were passed for the benefit of 
lebtors. Ohio, on the other hand, enacted stringent laws in 1819 
and 1820 to compel banks to meet their obligations, though they 
were not effective in maintaining specie payments on the part of all 
the banks." \nd this was done during a period when the falling 
prices made it additionally difficult for the farmers of Ohio to 
market their produce at a remunerative price. In the autumn elec 
tions of 1819 the taxation of the Bank was the most important issue. 
and at this time the opponents of the Bank were generally victorious; 


1 
] 


in One case a candidate received 1591 votes to 369 for his opponent 


(pro-Bank); in another, 1350 to 640, etc. The legislature of 
1819-1820, however, took no further legislative action, as the matter 
was before the courts and wholly unsettled during the period of 
its session 

The legislature of 1820-1821 was all but unanimous against the 


Bank, and early in the session adopted a report giving utterance to 


* Some of the banks went out of business, the capital of the state banks de 
clining fr $2 969 in 1817 to $1,697,463 in 1819 (Niles’ Register, March 2: 
820, XVIII. 77-78 In the latter year the circulation amounted to $1,203,8¢ 
the public deposits to $191.454, and the private deposits to $263 against these 
I es they specie t é nt of $433.61 r 26 per cet which rey 
resented st ger position than that 818 (supr p. 316) But the reserve 
was 1 equally distribute eight he nks succeeded in 1 ning s t 
pay ts ¢ 1 through the crisis, but the notes of the rest were in varied stage 

epre¢ I ihis 1s ell illustrated by the character of the funds held by the 
state treasury A ce tee appointed “to enquire into the state of the funds 
n the tre } reporte House Journal, 1820, p. 307) that $141,336 consisted 
f bank-notes, of which $78,180 were ,those issued by the Bar f the United 
States, $21,21 f specie, and the balance, or $51,850, of credits in banks, paper 
representing loans, and redeemed litor’s bills. “ The nature of a part of the 
funds in the treasury "’, wrote the governor a year later (House Journal, 1821, | 
has caused some difficulty, in transacting the business of that department. 
There seems, however, reason to hope. that the greater part of these notes 
can be realiz no very distant perio¢ Some of the banks, in doubtful 
cre t the ist sessior I he egisiature re said to be engaged in ¢ sing 
their concerns; and a depreciated currency appears at this time, to be confined 
toas ly n of the state; but considerable distress is generally experienced 
fr the deficiency of a good mediun f exchange. ... [There is] danger « 
depre¢ s ng as the debts contracted to the eastern merchants, to the 
Bank of the United States. and t the land offices debts equa ly required t be 
drawn fr the state) shall remain to any considerable extent unsatisfied; and 
money rather n security w probably continue to be required in negotiations 


till the payment shall be nearly completed—a consummation which the extremely 
low price on our produce and the heavy charge on its transportation, delay and 
render difficult.” 


® Niles’ Register, October 30, 1819, XVII. 139. 


t \ 
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high state-rights doctrines This is referred to bv several writers 
as evidence of strong hostility to the centralizing tendency of 
| ¢né 


federal government and of a reaction towards state sovers 
It must be clear, however, that the legislature and peopk 


were actuated in their attitude towards the Bank 


theories, but rather by an economic situation In so far as 
was made to theories of government, it was merely to fin 


stitutional justification for economic motives by ch they were 
guided. That Ohio was not hostile to federal action even within 
state limits, is seen by her request to Congress to assist in building 
her canals, made during the very period when the lank case was 


being disputed; by her approval of the Cumberland Road; by her 


position on the tariff, all the votes of Ohio congressmen being cast 
in favor of protection in both 1816 and 1824; and by her ‘attitud 
towards the disposition and taxation of the public lands. In 

hese cases her position was determined by the economic ad 
vantages to be obtained, and not by any a priori theories of political 


relations. 
On December 12, 1820, the report just mentioned was made bv a 


joint committee of the legislature, “to whom was referred the 


of the auditor™* relating to the tax collected from the Bank of the 
United States ".“° Owing to its importance a brief statement of the 


main arguments may be presented. After reviewing the tran 


actions of the Bank and the passage of the tax law, with the result 
ing suits, the committee hold that though the state auditor and 
treasurer were made defendants in suits brought by the sank, it was 


in their official capacity as agents of the state. Lut, according t 


the Eleventh Amendment, a state cannot be sued, hence the its 
had no standing, especially in a circuit court.°® Thi mittes 
declare that they are aware of the doctrine that the federal courts 


are exclusively vested with jurisdiction to declare, in the last resort 


Ames. State D ute eral 
Rise of the New West, { which f ws the ac int of Ar 
™ See supra, p. 324 
House Journal, 18: pp. 98-132 The text 
ns is also given in Se ents Cor é 
and in American S é wwers, Mis I 654 
with the first seven resolutions, are print n A , 
Re ns, ¥ III., pp. ¢ 
ll these howe r. the firs s s 
(Ohio 7 states that the report was 
the state in the Bar rocee 
“Apparently the fact tl e. 


rt 

| 
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the true interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, but 
‘to this doctrine, in the latitude contended for, they can never give 
their assent”. The committee quote with approval the Kentucky 
id Virginia Resolutions, which they maintain that the states and 
people rec enized in the elections of 1800 

The committee then take up for examination and review the 
“case of Maryland and M’Colloch”. ‘And upon the promulga 
tion of this decision it is maintained that it became the duty of the 
state and its officers to acquiesce, and treat the act of the legislature 
as a dead lette1 The committee have considered this position, and 
are not satisfied that it is a correct one.” They examine at great 
length the reasoning in McCulloch v. Maryland and criticize it 


adversely. The power of Congress to charter a bank is admitted, 


but the claim is made that such a bank is a private corporation, not 
a means of government, and hence its business may be controlled 
yy the states. The conclusion is finally reached after a lengthy 
refutation, that “a power in the states to tax, or even to prohibit a 
trade in bills of exchange and gold and silver bullion, is not a 
power to destroy the corporate franchises of the Bank of the 
United States The power to tax their trade, is not a power to 
destroy the corporation.” In the opinion of the committee the 
Bank of the United States is a mere private corporation of trade. 
anid 
power of the state. In reply to the argument that the tax is 


as such its trade and business must be subject to the taxing 
excessive in amount and therefore unjust, the committee urge that 
it was levied as a penalty, and it was not supposed the Bank would 
venture to incur it, but would withdraw its branches. 

Ifowever, the committee recommend a compromise: if the Bank 
will discontinue the suits, and withdraw the branches from the 
state, the amount of the tax shall be refunded. But they urge that 
the general assembly do not stop here. The reputation of the state 
has been assailed throughout the United States, and the nature of 
the controversy, and her true course of conduct have been very 
much misunderstood. The general assembly should therefore take 
measures to vindicate the character of the state, and also for 
awakening the attention of the separate states to the consequences 
that may result from the doctrines of the federal courts. And as 
the compromise may not be accepted, they should assert and main 
tain the rights of the state, by all constitutional means within their 
pow er. 

} 


Since the exemptions claimed by the bank are sustained upon the 


roposition that the power that created it must have the power to pre 
I I 
serve it, there would seem to be a strict propriety in putting the creating 


wer to the exercise of this preserving power, 
istinctly whether the executive a1 egislative 
ment of the Union, will recognize, su 


f the judicial department 


[For this purpose the committee recommend 
k and the withdrawal from it of legal process« 
The adoption of these measures will leave th 
he protection of the federal erovernment, S 
preserve it in the sense maintained by the supren 


ly, peaceably, and constitutior 


+} 
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Os 


The committee conclude by recommending the adoption of eis 
resolutions: (1) an affirmation of the Kentucky and Virg 
Resolutions (passed 59 to 7); (2) a protest against the actions 
he circuit court (59 to 7); (3) assertion of the right to tax ar 
private corporation of trade incorporated by Congress and locate 
within a state (unanimous); (4) assertion that t ank of t 
United States is a private corporation of trade, the capital an 
business of which mav be legally taxed in any state ere y mai 
be found (unanimous); (5) protest against the ctrine that t 

litical rights of states may be settled in e Supreme Court, i 
ases contrived between individuals (64 to 1 ( e report an 
resolutions to be transmitted to other states for t n 
unanimous); (7) also to the President and Congress (una S 
8) that bills be prepared and brought in, to car it the re 
nendations of the report he following day the ise order 
1,000 copies of the report and accompanying documents print n 
hound in pamphlet form; at the same time the senate also order 
650 copies for its use.” 

Six members of the minority in the house subsequently drew 
a report protesting against this report.“". They contended that t 
‘onstitutional right of Congress to establish the Bank of the | t 
States was “absolutely at rest”. They protested against the vie 
that the suits were contrary to the Eleventh Amendme An 
finally they held that the tax of S100,000 Ss unjust S \ 
by the desire of the legislature to con promise 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the rit 
two acts were passed by the legislature, threatening ré Is on t 
me hand and suggesting concessions on the ot e first 
these was “an act to withdraw from the Bank of the nited State 
he protection and aid of the laws of this state, in certain cases 
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Sheriffs and jailers shall not, after September 1 next, take into 


1 


versons arrested at the suit of the Bank. Officers of 


custody 
justice shall not receive acknowledgments for the Bank. Notaries 
public shall not make protest of notes payable to the Bank. Heavy 

penalties were provided for violating the law. The last section ot 
the act provided, however, for the suspension of these provisions 
under certain conditions. If the Bank would discontinue its suits 
against the state officers, and would in future submit to an annual 
tax of 4 per cent. on the dividends of its business in Ohio ;" or it 
it would withdraw its branches, then the act should be suspended. 

Four days later a second act was passed setting forth still more 
explicitly the terms upon which the state was willing to con 
promise.’ The legislature stated its willingness to refund th: 
excess of the tax over 4 per cent. on the dividends. Whenever th« 
Rank will withdraw its suits against the state officers and will submit 
to the payment of a tax equal to 4 per cent. on its dividends, or if 
the Bank will withdraw its branches from the state, $90,000 will be 
refunded to it. And in future a tax of $2,500 shall be collected 
annually as a tax, or else 4 per cent. on the dividends. No attention 
was patd to these proposals by the Bank, and the act of outlawry 
accordingly went into effect the following September. It does not 
seem to have been observed, however, but remained a dead letter 
on the statute books until it was finally repealed five years later, on 
January 18, 1826.' 

No further legislation was enacted relative to the Bank of the 
United States. In 1822 a resolution to repeal the law levying the 
tax on the branches of the Bank of the United States was rejected in 
the senate, 27 to 6.74 By this time the bad effects of the crisis of 
1819 had largely passed away, the necessary liquidation had taken 
place, and prices were rising again. The attention of the people 
and the legislature was moreover being absorbed by other topics of 
even greater interest, namely, schools and canals. When the case 
of Osborn v. the Bank of the United States came up on appeal be 
fore the Supreme Court at the February term, 1824, there was no 
excitement. The decree of the circuit court was affirmed, except 


that interest should not be paid on the coin part of the money taken.’ 


This was the rate of taxation on Ohio banks 


\c February 2, 182 Chase, II. 1198 
oO I s ch. 675. § 
* Niles’ Register, January 5, 1822, XXI 3 


* Marcl », 1824. 9 Wheaton, 739 


nace no further effort to contest the point at Issue 


Throughout these proceedings wrote Sa 
wing lawyer in Cincinnati] the stat he ff fe 
tmost respect for the constitutional tri ils of the 
believed, conscientiously, that tl Ossesse 
bank, and measures were taken for the exercise and 
that right. But in no instance was any indignity oftet 
ribunal, nor was resistance n at case, opposed t 
ihe state was true to the pri \ < I 
irse: and when the supreme court decided against 
example of dignified and unconstrained s . 
f that high arbiter 
ERNEST R1 
t is not ear Ss me re 
] t the effect that Ol eve persis I 
n (Osborn ws. Bat ft = 


ble to find any warrant for this stater 
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\s soon as the decision was announced Ohio acqu ‘ a} 
t 
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Secret Reports of John Howe, 1808, IT. 
IX Hlowe TO PREvosT 
he s sure which | found at first in passing thro’ New Eng 
land, | renewed with increased satisfaction, on finding that th 
pposit é easures pursued by the Government was daily gait 
ng gro \ issured by very respectable Men in the sea-port 
C cut whole districts had agreed to wait until the Meeting 
of Congr vovember in expectation that the Embargo would be 
then ren but if was not then taken off, they have determined to 
open the es 
At Be | found tl same disposition still more strongly man 
fested; t ssions at the Town Meeting for the suspension of the 
embargo n very warn, and the measures of the government 
censured w | severity unprecedented Sinular Town 
Meetings ar ssembling in most of the Towns in New England rhe 
Leaders ¢ Democratic Party have handed about a counter petition 
ur tral ted it to the President This example the other Towns 
vhere De prevails, are following: but none believe the President 
Il suspet t Embargo, till the Meeting of Congress: beyond that 
period | ) t think it will be in the power of the Government to 
enfores Revolution which has taken place in Spain, and bids 
fair to ef he Independence of South America, has excited a great 
sire t Northern States, to open a commercial intercourse witl 
that part of e Am Continent The resources which South 
America opens to Great B un, and the demand which that trade mus 
make for her manufactures, has fully convinced many in this Country 
vho were before attached to the Embargo, of the folly of any longe1 
ontinuing it They are now convinced that there is more danger of 
ruining themselves, than there is probability of destroying the Manufac 
tures of Gireat Br it Could Mr. Jefferson and the Party connected 
with him see ny prospect of effecting the latter object, there is no 
privat ey would not submit to to effect it: nor do I think a cordial 
recone t betw n tl Wo ( ountries can he effecte while the 
present ruling Party continues in power. 
The Federal Party s composed of Men of the greatest propert in 
the Country, and of the most respectable Talent, and Characters 
Since my return to New England my hopes are revived that Mr 
Madison will not be elected to the Presidency; In the Calculation of j 
votes, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison reckoned on New-Hampshire, 
This letter concludes the series Howe's reports written during his first 
journey. It was written early in September, 1808 s is shown by internal evi 
dence Apparently it was writte rom Boston, the course of the writer's 
return to H fax. 
7 Town mee August For the petition addressed by it to President 
lefferson, see Boston Record Commissioners, Thirty-fifth Report, p. 238. 
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de Island and Vermont, the Elections of 1 
leral and scarce a a ubt is entert ed tl Ver 
overnor Sullivan does not p 1 negative { 
Massachusetts, all the votes o1 New-Englan 
Federal President. If I loes negative t 
tre. which many tl he w not have the t 
te such an irritation as will not be eas ly supprt 
f the issue of th Elections, al the enquit 
r party should furnis! bal to the I 
safetv name Ca | . r the Presiden 
ominate Charles Cottesv Pinckne 
+ and Rufus King as Vice l’resident, 1 | 
robability of success, Ul ' hen agree W 
‘ York, who Wis 1 br ng ( eT r ( nt 
Monroe as \ 1C¢ Pre 
he Embargo has compl 
tes. and such is the fference of s 
he acrimony with w peak f 
nt by no means babk 
that 1t may take p! ice 
The meeting of Congres ) 
parties with the greatest x ot 
system will ther ike ( 
sion will be composed ot t ¢ 
the lat Elections 11 New ng ‘ 
fferent persons for th New Congress in Mar 
the conduct of the present me nd t 
asure sacrih hen 
e 6000 | crane 
\ ) 
Sir F. Baring. Mr. R 
e House ot ¢ ns WwW 
+} } + 


shed conversation 1 
tratio! ind they are very nut rous in Balt 
pon it as a complete vindication oO! e M 
furnishing a hope, that they should b Cor 
the foolish story Mianutactu! 
Britain as to comp er to repeal tl fay 
See Amory’s Lif 
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right of search for Seamen, and suffer their Flag to Cover all their 


impos trons 


When I visited this Country 19 years ago, I found a great rage for 


Manufactures; there were several on a very extensive scale; on my 


present I enquired after these Manufactures, and found they had long 
since ceased to exist. There cannot be a greater burlesque than to tall 
of ma uring in a country where twice as much is to be obtain 
from the export of their raw materials as they can gain by manufactur 
ing them: where more than two thirds of the Lands are still uncult 
vated: and where a common labourer can earn from a Dollar to a Doll 


\t Salem, Boston, New-York, Philadelphia and 
witnessed the rapid increase of wealth to all engaged in the India Trad 
which Great Britain had granted them under Mr. Jay's Treaty, to the 
great injury of our East India Company by Smuggling into our Islands 
and into every part of our Territory, where they have intercourss 
mmense quantities of India goods 

lhe disposition of the present Government in America, in its enmi 


to Great Britain and its partiality to France is manifest by all its actions 


curred a few days before I left Boston: The British shi 
inerva from Liverpool with salt ete., after discharging her cargo, took 
in ballast, cleared out for Passamaquoddy to load there with Lumber and 
was dropping down the Harbour, when she was boarded and seized by 
yr procured three new g 


g 
three boarding Pikes. She was libelled before | 


the Marshall for havin in carriages, and two or 
left Boston, for arming 
in the United States. As a contrast, two French Privateers, one of 
which had taken the Duke of Montrose Packet, were accomodated in 
every way with repairs and supplies. I have the honor to be etc., etc., etc 
Signed] JouN Howe 
His Excellency 
Lt. Genl. Sir G. Prevost Bt 


Cie. 


[Endorsed:] In Sr. G. Prevosts 
Letter to Mr. Cooke 
23 Sept. 1808 
| opy ] 
X. QUERIES AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR Howe 


No. I lo ascertain in each of the Governments of the United 
States whether any Foreign influence prevails therein, and the name of 
the State, Nation or Country on behalf of which, such influence appears; 
if possible also find out, the persons and Channels whereby such influ 
ence is exerted or Carrie 


1 on, and by what means, whether by bribery 
and personal advantages held out, or by Commercial and other national 
benefits proposed 

No. 2. Ascertain the names of the Persons who appear to be the 
most leading characters, or who have the most influence in each of the 


United States, and how t 


1 
} 


ie influence of one State preponderates with 
that of another; also which of the States possesses the largest share of 
power in the General Government 


These were prepared for Howe's second journey See the introduction, pp. 


nd half per day 
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] 


lv the Fe eralistS and den 


\merica, name 


ither nation. 


No. 5. To ascertain whether the present election for I’1 — 


mocratic parties, and if any such appears the particular | es 

Ve produced the same. 

No. 6. lo ascertall whet] er the elections tor tl ~ 
fford any reasonable prospect that either the Feder st of 


ssible to ascertain the causes « t sucl eration 
“ertain +} } + 
No . To ascertain whether an ‘ ration has ke 
/ 
place since he last meeting ot Congress in e streng oft the Federalist 


favor of which Side such alteration if anv appears to be also w 


there is any thing like a third party appearing in either house of cor 


| } rt s+) +h, } 
mress which aoes not ake a pa er ot the before 


mentioned parties. 


No. 8. To ascertain the probable effect of the election now about t 


close in America.” and how far the interests of Great Britain or Frances 


ive been benefited or deteriorated by that event 


No. 9. To mark particularly whether the opinions of the President 


of the United States have undergone any, and what alteration since the 


last meeting of Congress, whether from his public communication to the 
Congress at the new Meeting, or in any other way he appears to waver 


from the measures which he so strenuously pursued at the last meeting 


or whether he still appears determined to persevere in the same line of 


conduct 


No. 10 To ascertain the general reasons assigned the ttises ! 
hostility to Great Britain by those in America who are inin 
inclined towards her 

No. I] Like WIS¢ the yen ral reasons assigned by t! ose whi 
the interests of France as the cause of their partiality to that Count: 

No, 12 \scertain what measures are generally considered ] 


unfriendly to Great Britain as most likely if adopted by Amer 


prove most injurious to her, so on the other hand what measure 
considered by the friends of Great Britain as most lik pt t 


interests if carried into effect in America. and what Steps wi 
most likely to counteract the measures of the one ort 
of the other 


No. 13. To ascertain whether anv and what n pte 


Great Britain at the present moment would have te ! nflues 


in her favor, either of the parties into which tl fferent hou f 


congress are at present divided 


No. 14. Find out how the general opinion in Ameri beet 


ttected by the recent events 1n Spall nd Portug I ct ‘ 
quence would probably result from the 1 sure if | Britain | 


*The autumnal elections of 1808 


No 3. \scertain What proport I the tv nt I rt I 
No. 4. Ascertain in what proportion t Feder t 
the interest of Great Britain or France in 1 ee i. 
nner the proportior t the Democrats wl . 
\ Pres aen iias ¢ iny 1s Ns! I 1 I t T 
party will gain an increase of Strengt t the meeting of 
greater than the same party held in tl ld one, also to mark the Stat 
which an alteration of nm rice ¢ ‘ na ‘ 
nd Democratic parties, as it existed in those bodies the last sessior ! 
| 


Documents 


wit the (;overnments of those Cor s to stop art 
| 1 ¢] 1 
IT rse betweet them and the Unite states enqu 
1 I> } 
e between Great Britain, and Spain and lortu 
neureiwt idvantage to Great Britain in « of 
ed States. at whether such a are is wot on ¢ 
1 
un 
certain whether the Government of Amer re 
‘ \gents from th present Governments of Sj 4 
ret nter appears to exist bD ween t 
| those Countries in their present state m er t 
] rnments of those (ountries +1] ntil + 
< tive inctions under the G ernment f Amer 
ther at nd W ulteration has taken p n t 
whether th in the (sovernment of Sy 
riain W ner the change 1 the 1 ernn op 
I \\ t appre nsions in the \mer (,overnn 
sition of Loutsiana, and whether any increase ot 
\ ¢1 + -+ 
ry force of .\merica has taken plac: it quarter 
: it proportion each St suffers 
(;enera mbargt na tate dIspose 
of ontiniina ti + \leac eth +} 9 
1 11 } +1 
o should be persevered 1n_ by e 
( t t youl be openiv resisted al 
te enquire whether it 1s apprehende ha resistal 
\ ud prol iv lea to a separation of ti L tite Stat 
separation 1s considered as an event very nyuriou 
irg 
s Amet sufferc inv an t loss or incor nienc 
( ot vs prohibitin nportaty ot « 
m Gireat Britan 1 vhether there 1 probabilit 
3 uso to ascertain OW I> 
1 parti oT con merce to ct 1 
unfriet ct whethet state 
cuffers ss from the operation of the non importatior 
eat Britain 
iscertall he probability of the continuanse ot 
motives from which that Measure originated, nan 
sure to pr tte the individual interests of Ameri oO 
r unfriendly to the interests of Great Britain or France: 
nterests t either nation has been particularily attectes 
le gener oT e people ot \mern 
tain what Measures t friends of F ce wish Amer 
‘ 
s most likely to serve her interests, a1 hat measure 
t amicaDly\y iclined to Fra N ons er would b mos 
if carried into effect by America, also how far Sil 
he other 
ertain those who compose the (Crenert (,o0vern 
tal 


\ 
bed 
atl at 
\\ ‘ | 
re 
vet ce rt 
\ ] 
cy 
to the F1 re 
\\ et iT 
Aw rR 
ott) ce 
] irt iT 
No. 19 Lo 
para thre 
whet T is 
\ 
tnose ) t 
njurious eT } 
¢} Now 
No | \s 
2 \ 


/ 
5 
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¢ Lentec T ‘ 
: nt of America. wha 
\\ th either Great Britain or | 
t tile aAUVOCALES 
+) measures ‘ \ 
t il 
eit r power ‘ t brit 
ceneral ns ~ 
4 - TT | I 
VO. 25 BU « 
hat States in particular A; 
\merica, now 4 
No. 28 20 as 
ot the reguidal A 1 
rres have wel 
1s Wwe is those 
n nu De! I 
No. 29 lo ascert Gas rl 
\lilitia of ear stat iT 
‘ s to 
ed to be in the Unitt 
hody of the Milit tt 
nv and what Steps 1 
ind more effectual stat 
n who compost raf t ru 
oft the States tor th ] 
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Service nd the extent of forwardness to which such preparations 
No. 32. To ascertain how the regular Army of America is at present 
tribute where the principal bodies of that force are now stationed 
ertain the same points respecting the Militia if any part thereof 

ippear to be embodied and called into actual Service: how and by 


and the Militia of the 


army 
or democratic parties 
vhether disposed to War with Great Britain or France, and whether 

ler the influence of France, whether they have seen service, whether 
much confidence is placed in them. and who are considered as the most 
ble Officer whether the people in general are disposed to Volunteer ot 


or whether they have any dislike to Military Service 


No. 22 lo ascertain what Military Fortifications are now carrying 

in the nited States, the places where such works are in operation 

PENE extent of the sa and how far they are calculated as a 
efence from an attack eithe Sea or by land. 

No. 34. To ascertain the extent of the Naval force now actually 
employed in the Service of th United States, and to what extent with 
the present existing means the same could probably be increased within 


No. 35 lo find where the principal Arsenals of the United States 


are situated, how fortified and defended from attack either by sea or 
d, and whether any extraordinary or unusual degree of activity 


ippears to prevail therein, whether any new arsenals are forming and 
Naval Stores collecting, or any contracts entered into for that purpose 

No. 36 lo ascertain what ideas are entertained as to the feasibility 
ind mode of attacking Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, and 
iether by Sea or land, whether the inhabitants of those provinces, or 
iny or What part of them are considered as having any partiality for or 
attachment to the United States, whether it 1s supposed that there is any 
| assist the United States in case of War, with 
Great Britain, or to Separate from Great Britain and enter into the con 
federacyv of the United States 

Copy. ] 


| Instructions 


r. Howe 


XI Howe To PREvos1 


Boston November 16th 1808 


[ have the honor to acquaint Your Excellency, that I arrived at 


Boston, on the evening of the 14th Instant. It rained so excessively 


Yesterday that I had it not in my power to do much, except call in the 


he Custom house with Lieut: Bury, to report our arrival, 


morning 1 
he British Minister. We 


and that I was the bearer of Dispatches to t 


338 
i period of Nix Months 
Endorsed:] Queries 
to 
in Sir George Prevost's 
of 30th Nov.” 
Copy } 
Sir 
* 1808. 
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matte Mir Si ‘ 
wae at ta ich P 
her stay 
| have todav collected the N Vspaper t ( nrent f ow 
xcellency will find extremely interesting ‘ 
lready become the subject ot st I CV CTE | 


e Season in sending Messenger after Mes eer to | 
ng t } could n meet Conger 
rt of pretender \ s] Tor © 
Hope was at length dispatched to Eng r the ' ' 
Phe Letter of Mr. Pinckne o Mr. ¢ ‘ 
he in Englar Your Excellenc vill tir ong rs | \ 
nsmit you Mir os Vote 1 ) \ t t 
lror al 1s i tl same t ( 
pletely to teat the mms lious pt osal \lr Pir t 
he American Giovernment, that Gsreat Britain neither fear 
very anxiously courts its friendship 
rhe intentions of Mr. Jefferson it ns nee 
the Resolutions brought forward in ( gress, | S Law M 
Eppes,” who proposes a non intercourse Law to put top to all inter 


ourse between the Countries: and in addition to tl} »l t tl 


President's disposal a large body of the Militia, as supplementat 
100,000 which were liable to be called out by the Resolut l ge y 
lopted in their last Session Phese pr yposals hav il re excited the 
leene st sensations he re. whe re the evil « f the Eml r¢ lf | i iY it 


too intolerable to be borne but Mr | ppes s prom lt the 


still tighter, if carried into effect will most suredly hastet 

vhich the Embargo itself is fast precipitating this ill fated Countr 
In expectation that Congress would take off the Embarg 

umber of Vessels, both here, and in the neighbouring har! 

been fitted for sea. Several ships have sailed from hence to the S 

States, to be ready to take in freight: and a spirit pt 

nterprize, was beginning to shew itself every wher . 


of the owners of these Vessels is now in a fair w 


spirit of indignation is already manifesting itself in a wv that it 7 
in interesting issue to be at no great distances \t Portland, a SI 
wo Brigs, have gone to sea with Cargoes, in def { ps 
f War, which had been sent there to prevet S } 
sailed from Cape Ann, and a Brig and her \ ( 
manner four nights ago from Cape Cc ‘ c 
was seen and fired at by one of the Gunboats. but ( ft f 
her 

The General Assembly of this State is now in Sc he | tors 
for President are already choset and 
(,overnor, should negative their choice, the Leg 
Ye Ste rd i\ debat ng the © \ t 
right of interference nd though both t | t 
ind the former practice under it, determit 

Pinkney’s letter of August is 
cla ns Il. 228: Canning’s 


scriptive of a circle, which ] V1 tif thr 1 ! 
nd from which he knows not how tT te | lf \fter { 
Eppes’s resolutions, offered 


\ 


rs dow ll the mounds their Constitution has establishe: 
gh they by this means accomplish their present purpose, it 
ng ‘edent, which will at some future time, stare them 
vhere ¢ ve some other favorite object in pursuit Stril 
s the happiness we enjov under our well poised constitutior 
naere nore strik when contrasted with e heter 
Constitutions of this whimsical age which we 
\s ly here are preparing a spirited address to Congress 
g I val OF the irgo iws And today it is a sO Suggest 
procure the remoy il ot T they nave it ( 
bring forward resolutions declaratory of the Unconst 
of 1 irg or so long 1 per nd thus to sanetior 
( ould sa on Sut t fir 
Washingt will arrive ere on Sunday noon, [| | 
R te the \ct ne Consu that she cho 1 not le art wit 
shing n] Papers, which I have the promise and which I ha 
t i\ enclose o vour Excellency 
‘ tow! omorrow 1 proceed withou 1 dela 
s | n nxious to arrive there as soon as pe ssible Is 
wit he ct suls thre rea est mode ¢ f t insmit ng n 
ns to Your xXCClLiency is it Ss uncertall until | rea 
how long it may be necessary for me to remain there 
only had one \ re, it at present out of my power 
I larly anv of the Articles contained in Your Excellency 
But as soon as I have a scope to move in, I will endeavor 
my Power, completely to meet Yr. Excellency’s wishes 
Bi na has not sailed for England, | will thank Your Exes 
write Note. ¢ er to Mr. Freeling,” or Their Lordships tl 
Masters Gener . ing, that I had at Your desire, again for 


It t duties of the Post Offies 
[ have the 
oO revost 
et et 
Copy] 
Copy of a Letter from 
Mr. Howe to 
Sir Geo: Prevost Bt 
date ROSTON 
16th. Novr. 1808 
,veporting fits rriva 
it Boston, \merican Polit cs etc 
In Sir George Prevosts 
of 20th. Novr 
{merican State pers. ( 
rancis Freeling. secretary he (Cenera 
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\ { op ] 
arrived here or 25 
ed on Mr. Erskine to whom | red 1 
ne t m arriy 1 
wower, to enable me t lex 
State of the present I s of t 
itely h Ve or (,reat t 
[ arrived at Washingtor ‘ 
gress have become int t yy 
“th. instant nothing mate 
ev will find in the Papers los \ 9 
le by a Committee, to w was refe! 
\lessage, which concert on Relat 
ibioined SCVCT il Solu W 
Mien here re of opi \ b 
opted, the Commercial 
France, will be totally shut up \st Resol 
N Intercourse 1s express (i 
ound it his duty to et f P 
| it is Meant to excl ( : ke r Ves 
vatches, as, if this was the cas \ ‘ 
nd prepare for his departure receive 
nded exciude ¢ ther k 1) 
tercourse between Gaovernmet 
Besides the pub c aocuments W cl 1 
sage at the opening of Congress, were sever 
ese were read as usual, wit clos ors It 
stood, that one of these documents, 1s a Le r fr 
Minister in France, in which, totall spairing 
obtained from the Emperor of France, he re 
clared against rar ce, and that the C« Mer 
opened with England For two 5 é 
iad its doors closed and it ts now know1 
laboring to have the injunction of Secre t 
Mr. Armstrong, taken off, and that it should be 
failed in some of his first attempts to accomplis! 
owed it up with Motion after Motior 1 
put on the attempt, he has succeed \l 
contained his several Motions shou 
much publicity to the private 1 


XI] ) REY 
R 
led } Ary rong 
“Campbell's Report N 
é fions IT] 25 
4A heightened statement of Armstr s letter é 
pers. Foreign Relatios 
See the “ Supplemental! t the 
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n that light The Report of the Committee of Foreign Relations, will 
be taken into Consideration tomorrow. I shall attend the house during 
this discussion, as the dicission on this Report, and the Resolutions 
idopte consequence, will very probably mark the course of politics 
it will be pursued during this session 
Your Excellency will perceive by the Report of the Committee, that 


are 


w themselves as completely environed by difficulties, which ar 
the natural effect of the crooked course of policy they have been pur 
ins hey have been meanly crouching to France, and thev are at 
nstant effect of meanness, for it has drawn upon 
hem not only the contempt of France, but of England also, as Mr 
Letter verv clearly indicates The Government here has been 
th Mr. Canning’s Letter. Mr. Madison calls it a new 
It has, however, afforded much gratifica 
n to the opposition, and will, I think, on the whole do good, the 
(;overnment feel more keenly the irony of Mr. Cannings in proportiot 
ompelled to own, the impotency of their Embargo System, 
starve England and her dependencies. To find this omntp 


otent measure. only treated as a subject of ridicule, is more than their 
High Mightinesses can bear 

If the Non-Intercourse Law should pass, I do not think it could be so 
injurious for the coming year, as the Embargo has been in the past, as 
His Majesty’s Government is so well apprised of the Caprice of this 
Government, that its foresight must have fallen upon Modes of sub 
ting our Islands, distinct from any dependance on America. If the 
Non-Intercourse Bill pass I have no doubt, but the Militia now ordered, 
is well as their armed Vessels, and a number of additional Revenue 
hich the Government has applied to Congress for, will be 
the measure as strictly as possible; and the several 


emploved to enforce 


regulations of the Bill will subject the violators of it to the severest 


punishment But whatever is decided on these subjects, I will lose no 


time in communicating to your Excellency 

If the Non-Intercourse system should go into effect, and no altera 
tion of Measures on the part of the two Great Belligerents be soon the 
consequence (and the most sanguine among them do not actually support 
suppose] the Measure will produce any alteration) then the universal 
conclusion here, is, that War with one or both the Belligerents must of 
course, soon follow. Viewing this therefore, as the final consequence 
that will result, it becomes an inquiry of importance, against whom are 
they going so extensively to fatisfy | fortify] their Coast and harbours, 
is the Resolution Contemplates; and against whom is the Military Force 
now to be arrayed; evidently to be emploved. The answers to thes« 
Questions, are given by every Man with whom you converse here. They 


iS. 


frankly say we cannot if disposed, injure France, nor can she attack 1 
Her territory is out of our reach, and she has no Commerce on the 
Ocean But they say, we can take the British Provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick: and if War is contemplated, and Mr. 


I-rskine is very sanguine in his opinion, that it will result ipon the present 


measures, then all the Military preparations in this Country can only 
have references to the British Colonies—of course every measure of pre 


caution on our part, will be wise, while the present uncertain state of 


— 
= 
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ngs continue in this ©o sing 

extreme facility w 
British Provinces o 
vould be any difficulty in etfecting the Obj t 
the trial be made, they will, at least, not fi 

In discussing this subject with Mr. Ersk f \l 

ongly impressed wit 
issue in hostilitv, | have ask 

istility will be immediate or 
edly of opinion t \\ ‘ ke \\ 
preparatory and defensive p 1 
Session of Congress He thinks they re sensible t t the 1] 
are at present too defenceless our 
mined on immediate War 

The Militia in many States very badly organi 
convineed, that the state of their Militarv prepar . 
cannot excite anv alarm in Nova Scotia, during the Wu rt 

tard anv Militarv object vour Excellency might | e it iew t 
could be accomplished before the spring 

On enquiry of the success which had attended raising the 6000 regu 
troops, Mr. Erskine informed me, that he had a tew days ago, a con 
versation with General Wilkinson on that subject—that he informed hin 
nearly the whole number was raised, but many of m were s 
miserable wretches, he should have infinite ificul ringing then 
into any state of discipline or order \ detachment of lroops 
but I believe not a large one has alrea narched to t frontiers of 
Canada. 

On the subject of the probability of stilitv I | 1 rsed not 
only with Mr. Erskine, but with many sensible M: ere who have 
attended Congress daily since its sitting, and I « fit f then 
so apprehensive of War, as he appears to b t I, o1 e whol 
quite subscribe to his opinion. It is however the sate e of the ques 
tion to contemplate, and therefore I have stated more strongly ur 
Excellency, Mr. Erskines Opinion. His sit n here furnishes hit 
with the best means of information—and there ts 1 no lack of 
Zeal about him to promote H. Majesty's Service 

‘ in Dry ent with v 


Mr. Erskine vesterday introduced me to the 
had half an hours conversatiot1 He afterwa 


Madison Both Gentlemen conducted with mu 
Erskine intends inviting Mr. Madison to dinner in a tew days, when as 


g 
| am to be present, I hope to be able to form this Gentleman a mort 
lecisive opinion. From the first interview Wi should give the pret 
erence to Mr. Madison, and as there is now no d t f his be Ing tie 
President for four vears to come, | wish if ble. wit t prejudice 
justly to appreciate him. Mr. Erskine ts of Ir. Madison 
does not at present wish War with Great Brita nd that when left to 
limself, things may vet ultimately take better turn than he fear 

There isa British Brig at Ba ] h] 
the British Counsel | Con ther ms er 
Mr. Erskine intends wri Your Excell 
same opportunity. forwar sto ] Eng (sentle 
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who proceeds in the Morning, and expect it will reach Boston in time to 
vv Kellvs Schooner. 
I have the honor to be 
Your Excellencys, Most Obedient 
Humbble Servant 
Joun Howe 


ndorsed:] In Presidents Crokes 


7 Jany 1809 


XI] Howe To PREVOST OR CROKE 


Answers.” 


I have no hesitation in saving from sources on which I think I 


can rely, that since the Democratic Party came into power, by the acces 

sion of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency which is eight vears, that a large 

Majority from New York to Georgia, have been in favor of Democracy 
1 


erossest kind, and have generally advocated the measures of their 


1 


(;overnment. Several causes contributed to this Democratic ascendency 
in the States generally, and in the Southern States in particular: But the 
most efficient cause of the defeat of the Federal party, was occasioned 
by a direct svstem of Taxation, which had taken place, to no great 
extent, under General Washington's administration, and which had con 


tinued under Mr. Adams's This system had been continued by both, 


with a view to the increase of the Naval force of the United States, and 


o the general improvement, even in time of Peace, of the Fortifications, 
and Military means of defence of the Country. 


Whoever is acquainted with American Ideas, must know that nothin 


is more alarming than the idea of Direct Taxation The Party now in 
power excited a general alarm throughout the States on this ground 
They decried the expenditure of public Money, on Fortifications, Buil 


ing of Ships, or any other Measures of Military Pre 


waste of public Money, and calculated to keep up and increase the direct 
taxes of the Country \nd since this party obtained power, the greater 
part of the Fortifications have been suffered to go to ruin. they have 
sold off a great part of their navy, and the remaining ships have beet 


laid up at Washington, where by the little care taken of them, they have 


been so much injured, as to have ruined some of them, and to have 
injured the others, so as to have rendered it extremely difficult: and 
expensive to repair them This wasteful economy has compelled the 
Government this year, to keep employed in the Dock Yard at Washing 
ton only, upwards of 500 Workmen, besides an expensive Naval Yard 
at New York, and one at Charlestown, near Boston The immense 
influx of Foreigners has also contributed to the establishment of the 


Democratic power in the Southern States, and among this description of 
persons, has been a large proportion of Emigrants from His Majesty's 


Dr. Alexander Croke, judge of the vice-admiralty court, was administrator 


of Nova Scotia during the temporary absence of the lieutenant-governor, Sir 


These are Howe's answers to Prevost's queries, no. X. above. The queries 


are repeated in the manuscript, but omitted here. The answers were sent either 


| nid 2 

Oo r I 1d 2 

George Prevost 
to Prevost rt Croke s his im tenens. 
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minions in Ireland. There are in New York 7 or & f < ( 
n Philadelphia the number is gr« r, al 
e State of Pennsylvania is estin 


on of Men lhe enmity of these Foreign: YT s | 

ve at Philadelphia, by Duar n | Pris \ur 

respects Foreigners the resentment which tl Amer n War f+ 
Minds of Men, and which is ed 

S which when any new t t f irrit 

tely resorted to by the rt Cit t B \ 
wl cn Franee renders nt \\ resof 

nt to he New order \l 

rgely partook, has also. pre 

erested them n ta I f Ir t 

tches from Mr. Armstrong | fer f 
be ut France even nN ng t nt | ( 
(Cabinet Phis change of opit 
openly in the Speeches ( | ( 
Since the Democratic P f ( tr 

e by a variety ot rtifices t | 

s been turned out of Office ) I St 
\ll taxes which could he vensed ‘ raw 


he Trade which Mr. Jav’s Treaty secure 
productive, though originally abused t present part 
Revenue, which results from Trade, | furnished ar 
iry, and has rendered it unnecessary to resort to dit 


\mong other Artifices the present party have resort to tor per] 


ting their power is the following: In the State of > 

he Democrats had obtained a Majorit n the first meeting of 1 , 
Legislature, they arranged a New ! f ir ( 

ecisive eftect to the o t 

some Counties where hers 4 1 ) 

hese Democrats to counties where |] 
lese they consolidated their power in t ot 
the most unnatural Division of the St l 


bv the immense number of Foreigners 


w settlements they have beet 
biects \nother cause v1 cl 
ratic party is the perpetu I rt | 
Elect ve ig¢ that Propert 
give way, to those who | e 4 ther 


Men of property and talents have be 


+1 
necessary to obtain power, al by t ( 


nected with it, that thev are gener shrinking from t ~ 

last observation was rendered very striking 

gress, which in point of Talents is far inferior 1 ms gre 

have had since their independence : 


collect; with that accuracy I could wish, t 1 soft ers ge? 


lly: but to the Causes above stated, more thar par lar met 


number in the Capital. At Baltimore tl rrun t] 
selves, are to be attributed the general Democrat ilies 
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Carolina and Virginia, two thirds are Dem 
crats. This opinion is warranted by the last Election. The same pri 
ortion was last vear to be found in Maryland, but in that State th 
mbargo has operated a change in their house of Representatives this 
| Federal Majority of five. In the Lower 

han two thirds are Federal. In Pennsyl 
ions have produced a Democratic Majority 


New Jersev there is this vear a considerabk 


in wcracy, but not equal to the Majority of las 
Year. The New York Elections taking place in the Spring Months, th 
Federalists lost their Election of State Officers by a Majority of about 
1,000. This however was a great gain, as the Majority of the last Year 
was upwards of 5000 in favor of Democracy. A great. change, is, how 
ever taking place in the public opinion in that State. The number of 
Federal votes in the State of New York, for president, when Mr. Jeffet 


son was elected, was only 1&:; in the present election it was 45. Thougl 


outvoted by the Democratic electors, the gain under all circumstances 
was considered great. In Connecticut, more than two thirds have beer 
alwavs Federal This Year their Majority has been greater than ever 


In Rhode Island, where Democracy prevailed last year, all their Elec 
tions have been Federal by a large Majority. In Massachusetts Democ 
racy, two vears ago, obtained a small Majority: this Year the Federalists 


have gained in the Senate and the house, a Majority of one third. The 
next elections will be more decisively Federal. In New Hampshire, 
where for several Years Democracy has prevailed, there is this Year a 
considerable Federal Majority In the State of Vermont, the same 


change has taken place; and Federalism is daily increasing in that State 
In the choice of Electors for President by that State lately, there was a 
Democratic Majority of 4 or 5: But Mr. Lyon” explained the reason of 
it in Congress, to be this: In some of the States the choice of Electors 
is by general Ticket or Suffrage. In Vermont it is by Districts. This 
enabled some Districts which have in them so little population, (that he 
resembled them to old Sarum) to give the same Votes, as the most 
populous Districts of that State, and in this way he said, this small 
Majority had been obtained, directly in opposition to the General Voice. 


The State of Tennessee is generally Democratic. 


lo No 4. 
The Federalists generally wish a reconciliation with Great 
Britain. A large proportion of them from a preference to Great Britain, 


g 
and others from a conviction that their commercial Interests will be more 
effectually promoted by a connection with Great Britain, than with any 
other nation he Talents and Wealth of America, are almost invariably 
to be found in this party. There may be exceptions to this last remark, 


1 some measure, as it respects the States South of Pennsylvania. As 


the feelings of the Federalists are generally in favor of a reconciliation 
with Great Britain, so, on the contrary the feelings of the Democrats, 
with few exceptions, have been, until the late Dispatches from Mr 
\rmstrong, in favor of France: These Dispatches have already had 


considerable effect, and it now rests with His Majesty’s Government if 


it pleases to give a more powerful effect to this new operative caus¢ 


} 


* Matthew Lyor t this time (1803-181 me of the House of Repre 


sentatives from Kentucky, but formerly (1797-1801) from Vermont. 
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ocratic party; some adhering to Monr« 


sion of Sentiment might by the Federalists 


antage, by joining with either of the opposing 
ty had so little confidence in either of them, that the 
tl Candidates, they respected, tl ugh they \\ 
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g is warm for the Success of the Spaniards 
To No 
rhe first branch of (uesti 1s 
bservations. As far as respects a third Party in ( , 
irs to have a sort of influence over about & or 9 « 
s Gentleman possesses a strong independet ee 
resting Speaker, and always listened to wi nuc t 
too full a consciousness of his own power 
pt for the greater part of the House, tl xes 
m, and turns his talents to so little political Ose 
irly useless his may in part arise fron Ss extre 
ly, which often seems too weak to s | g 
To No. 8. 
The President for the ensuing four Years w 


Mr. Madison From the Diplomatic corresp: 
entleman has been engaged for years, no change of 
xpected. But from the late conferences of Mr. | 
Madison, and other persons, who from s te recor 


hem will undoubtedly form his Cabinet, hopes 
tained that they have become convinced that a 
make his Presidency much more comfi ] 


opular than the present course they are pursu 


candidly say, cannot be much longer continued 


ceived from France have exceedingly mort 
their desire for a reconciliation with Great | 


Measures brought forward by the Government Par 


strengthened my hopes as to a change of cor 
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offered to the House to exclude all Foreign Seamer 


tion in the United States.” This resolution was 
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and will form a clause in a New Naturalization B 
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\s far as respects Mr. Jefferson, the President, though he 

ll share of mortification, which the late letters from Gen 
\rmstrong, are calculated to produce, vet was he to remain in pow 
lo not believe, that either Mr. Erskine, or any person with who 
conversed, (and I had conversation with some of the most excel! 


Characters in the District of Columbia, who are thoroughly acquaint 
with the parties) would have any confidence in a change for the be 

) 


Chis Question is fully answered in the Report of the Comn 


f Foreign Relations, and in the Documents laid before congress 


The Cause of France is now abandoned by the Speakers 


both sides the House. They are learning a New Lesson; and thoug 
some of them recite it badly, they now disavow all friendly f¢ 
towards her 


When Speaking of the means of annoying Great Britai 
ideas are ever suggested by the Advocates of the Government, | 
1e Non Intercourse System, or War. The friends of Great Britain 
\merica, are anxiously wishing that the Orders in Council may 
repealed, and a commercial intercourse opened. They are alarm: 
he prominent features of the measures their Government is pursuit 


and are afraid they will irritate our Nation, and shut the Door to re 


lo No. 13 
This Question is answered by reference to the late conferen 
of Mr. Erskine. 
lo No. 14 
The events in Spain and Portugal have had much effect 
\merican Politics. Had Bonaparte succeeded in obtaining quiet poss« 
sion of Spain, and the Spanish colonies had submitted to his sway, 
Government would long since have pushed America into a War wit 
Great Britain, though every sensible man in the Country, viewed th: 
own destruction as connected with the dominion of France over thé 
Spanish Colonies, by bringing so mischievous a power into their neig! 
bourhood. The late events in Spain have saved this Government for thi 
} 
i 


present, from the mischievous effects of their own politics. It is high 
to the honor of the federal party in this Country, that they have cor 
tinually rejoiced in the Spirit which the Spanish Nation has shewn, an 
that they received with manifest exultation every account of their su 
cess. These people wish a commercial intercourse with Spain and 
Portugal; and they are afraid, if a reconciliation does not take plac 
between Great Britain and America, that the influence of our Govern 
ment with Spain and Portugal, will occasion their exclusion from the 
trade of those Colonies. The renewed Commercial connection of Great 
Britain with these Countries, has had the best effect in America, in con 
vincing them of the folly of their Embargo, and the perfect imbecility of 
all their attempts to injure Great Britain. It has also excited a stron 
fear for the safety of Louisiana, least we should stimulate the Span 


9g 
\¢ 1] 
lo No. 12 
ition 


2 Speech of Josiah Quincy in 


Reports of John Howe 


1808: and of Senators Pickering H use 


21. 22, and 25, respectively, in the le c n | 


the embargo. 


s to retake a territ ve 
was present when in their ( 
strong fears that sir Georg’ Prevost’s Ex 
) rter. 

lo No 15 

Mr. | 1 has arrive t Washi 
Spanish Junta, as Charge D Affaires to Ferdi 
sented his credentials to the Amer (jove! 
Washington, he had obtained no answer Trom Mi 
would be received, or retus son or the 
Government still remain in the = . t know 
sue. But by an arrival from Bord x t 21 
that an Ambassador, appoint by Jos Buotr 
Levee, before he proceed¢ wor 1 \ 
America. Should he arrive it 1] et 

ibarrassed situation.” 

To No. 16 

Great apprehensions are excit f 

\ part the new Leve ot 0,00 Met 
| an additional number, sufhicrent ke t 
telv sent, amount to 2,000 mé vere fe 

nore, where Transports were t ken up t 
Orleans. It was supposed that Gene ral \ 

ston was to go with them. 
lo No. 17. 

Phe best regular data to ge of the pre 
the respective States. are to be four the 4 ] 

Speeches of Mr. Q ev, Mr. Mr. H 
Mr. Lloyd, all of whom have taken great pains to 
e pressure of this ill judged measure has beet 
rt of the Union; however the astern States wl 
oncerned in Shipping nd | b eir enterpt 
roportion of the carrving track re t severest 

Government should not be disposed t let them « 
ind the Government of Ameri should conti 
a doubt can be entertained but that a separat 
will ensue. If the answer of our Government s] 
of the ruling Party, they will then et leavour to 
plunging the Country into a War with Great 5 
sense of common danger, will excite a unanimity, 

ans of effecting. 
2 Prevost had gone with forces Ir lalifax t 

Martir 

21 Valentin de Foronda charge T es pr 

> 1807. He took his leave by letter in October . 

seph was received. Dor Luis de Onis, accredited by 

tober. 1809, but could not secure recognit 1 18 
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To N 18 
If the Embargo and non importation Acts were to continue as 
the l the past year, Great Britain might countervail the mis 
hief f Non-Importation System, by prohibiting the importation of 
I Ag hat Acts permits These Articles are all of the first neces 
S of the Manufactures they have established in the Country, 
t irried on without those very Articles, by means of whicl 
enabled to support them. But if the Non Intercourse Systen 
ikes even W should not ensue, then no restr ve A 
wi cessary on our part 
IQ 
mil irgo Ww ] ot ¢ e Spring, or u 
n Intercourse Supe les ( se should tal 
) spects both Great t is still uncertair 
wheth ealing the I ir ven their Tra t 
S) val l er Powers they suppose friendly to them 
eir Speeches in Congress say, that the Belligerents wou 
in : ulirectly obtain all the Supplies, the Non Intercourse Law 
‘ it to withhold from them. That the motive which induced the 
\mer Government to impose the Embargo, was a hostile one t 
Great | Servile compliance with the wishes of Bonapart 
) nin America entertains a doubt 
20 
whole policy of Bonaparte has been to involve America 
iW Great Brit \nd had not the late changes in Spain 1 
ker would befor s me have effected his b ( 
No. 21. 

t present satisfied, that Mr. Madison, and those who ar 
to « his Cabinet, do not at present think it will be for their 
Inter be at War with Great Britain. They consider themselves as 
S of r offices for four Years: and I am convinced from mat 
circun neces, that they would at present prefer a War with France, to 
War w England They are satisfied they must have a contest with 
one or ther, and they seem to have become sensible that a friendly 

ter with Great Britain, will do them the most good, a 
War w Nation will do them the most injury 
| 22 


Foreign 


views as 


) 


is Parties are in America, I do not think, that a Majority of 
ion wish a War with Great Britain. The warmest among 
frankly own, they do not see any benefit they could obtain 


uur Government remove the Orders in Council, reconciliation 
If they do not we shall probably go to War 


24. 
will be seen by reference to the Report of the Committee of 
lations, and the Documents, that nothing which America 


nciliatory, has turned up since the last Session of Congress. 


the Populat 
them, will 
by it 
lo No. 23 
If « 
will ensue 


Reports of Sohn /1 we 


ensue, 1f WOuId De Wise In OUT if 


lrade with our Colonies, if we fi 


ipplies Their most intelligent M 


hension lest the impolitic Measure 
our Government to it. Justice 
and New Brunswick require 


yossible adopt this Systen nd tl 


Men. This force has been chiefly 
sons on the Frontiers, or in Forts 
Harbours. Congress last Year ] 


Regular forces of t 


Reet e employed t 

rais But they meet 
prol t ll, in another 
3,000 lately raised, are the greater 


take much time to 1 
lo No 2k. 

It was sugges 

the contemplation of th 

tion of 20,000 Men to 


ever believe that this 


should be to empower the Government 


political manoeuvre They can 
body of regular Troops. 


lo No 20 


Answered by the subjoine 
posed very accurate. 


% The materials this table se« 
posed the table printe r 
but there are not few errors 


To No. 25 
The Documents above referred to furt , . 
American feeling on this Subject 
Lo No 26 
If the present American Syst contil Var t 
() } Aw ~ 
Colonies are progressing, with tl ims 4 
Britain, must soon ll her d of 
Caprice of America, or a1 ther Countr 
lo No. 27 
/ 
The Common regular for \ nts ft 
he Country; 3,500 of th 
t the Nteat, 
\ T T the } 
them into Military Order 
d before I left Washington, that nit 
Government, to appl ( net 
he regular force of the Count: | not 
measure will be immediate] roy 
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Reports of John 2 


The President has ordered 100,000 of the M 

and equipped for actual Service, to be 1 

his draft has been generally complied w c 
Equipment is very incomplete indeed. 


One of the New raised Regiments command ( 


ls, has marched to the Frontiers of Canad: But ex 


g re has been no movement of any part of the Militia. TI , 
vho compose the Militia are of all Parties, and taken 


ll Parts of the Country. 
lo No. 33 

\nswered by Table No. 2 subjoined 
lo No. 34. 


The foilowing is a complete List of the Navy of the U 


Frigates Guns. Brigs Guns 


President ..... 44.) lately repaired and 
United States.. 44.) fit for service. 


Constitution .. 44. fit for sea 
Chesapeake ... 44. Atseaonthe Coast. Schooners 
Constellation .. 36. Nautilus 12 Guns 


Congress ..... 36. Enterprize 12 
\ll lately repaired ' 


New York.. 36 Vixen 12 
-and now fit for 

Kec x > 

Essex ........ 

Bombs 

John Adams 32 ) rw 


soston ... 32. Unserviceable 


Wasp Sloop a Ship of 20 Guns in Service 


This Naval force might be suddenly inert | the pur 
Merchant Vessels, many of which might be rendered very useful 


The Principal Naval Arsenals of tl United State 
Washington, New York and at Charlestown near Bostor t r 
smaller Establishments at Charlestown South Carolina, at New Port 


Rhode Island, and at Portsmouth New Hamphire There is al 1 Naval 
Establishment at Gosport near Norfolk. There are considerable Depots 
of Military Stores in all the States, some of these are in the Capital 
Seaports of the States, but in General they are at a distance from the 
* Perhaps this was the table which appears ir nericay te Papers, Mil 


tary Affairs, 1. 192-196. 


o No. 30 
Lo No 
Answered by the abov: 
To No. 32 
1H ) 
run Boats 
To No. 35. 


Documents 


+ 


Baltimore I passed another where t 


extensive Manufactory of Arms in Springfield Massachusetts. Ther 
e State of Pen: 


ire considerable quantities of Arms manufactured in th 
sylvania. There is Cannon Foundary at Harper’s Ferry on the Potom 
One, two Miles above George Town, and a very extensive one carr 


n ( nel Hughes near the Ferry on the Susquehannah | 
| es ve for ré 1 year been all employed in exec g 
rge contracts for Cannon of all descriptions for the Governn 
‘ briskly employed in the same manner. The Governme 
in short, employing all the Manufacturers of Arms in the Count: 
to increase as much as possible its warlike implements. Men have bee: 
n ( ] vv, and Salt Provisions for victualling t 


Ships ] been contracted for at New York, and other Places. 


In conversing, which I had a full opportunity of doing, wit! 

men of all parties among them, on the Measures America would pur 
ntest took place between our Countries, I found the univers 

pil » be, that an attack on Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Sc 
would immediately ensue; and they consider all the Military prepara 


tl 
ned for these ends. For they say, Fran 


is out of their reach, and they cannot attack her. Against these Colonies 


} ] 1] lit arra ; le ¢ ] 
therefore alone, all their Military array is expressly pointed. The Cor 
| tne conte! late sa er pertec y easv: an whet 
t speak of it t build much on the disposition of the Canadians 

endly ) nen ihey reckon aiso, on a ready weicomnic Irom 
ber of Americans who have of late years become Settlers in Upper 


Canad \nd this last circumstance at least, may well lead His Majestvys 


( ( ( to cons TT, whether it is politic toa Imit as settlers near 
n of this description 
ire more at a loss, as Nova Scotia is so much surrounded by 


Water, to consider the best Mode of attacking it, but do not seem t 
doubt their ability to effect it. Men of all parties think if a War should 
uest of these Colonies is certain: Precautionary 


Measures of every kind are therefore highly necessary. 


S ! s a large Establishment about 10 Miles on the road i1 
Philad here is also a: 
\ 3 
[Endorsed:] In Sr. G. Prevosts 
I9 May 180g 
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fect all forms of life. With fuller development of the social and 
industrial lif physiography no longer acts as directly or openly; its 
nfluence becomes more subtle and hidden. The recognition of this 

her obvious fact in history marks a decided advance in the attitude 
ssumed in the present volume over that in earlier works on the same 
. ct: the s left for investigation a wide field of history in which 
physiographic influences may or may not be shown to be important. But 
the tempta » claim for physiography what clearly belongs to any 
one of a half-dozen forces in society, is a difficulty hard to be overcome 
In the present work several instances of this might be noted. On pages 
229 and 231, we are told that the remoteness of Texas from the Mexican 
capital led to the independence of the former, whereas it is now quite 
generally greed that the keen desire for extension of slavery on the 
art of the Southern leaders and the realization that upon this extension 
lepended their future status in the Union as well as their wealth and 
standing, forced the accession of new territory both on the Spanish and 


on the Mexican frontier. It does not always follow that “ territorial 
expansion of peoples and states is attended by an evolution of their 
spacial conceptions and ideals” (p. 195). Charles V. at the height of 
ower exhibited a medieval bigotry and narrowness hardly in 
keeping with the imperial size of his dominions. Louis XIV. in 1685 
revoked the Edict of Nantes shortly after La Salle had added the Missis 
sippi Valley to the territories of New France and when the accession 
of James II. to the English throne gave every promise of keeping this 
great state in practical subordination to his own land. The failure of 
Spain to hold her dominant position in Europe, which she had won by 
means of the gold from America, cannot be ascribed to geographical 
causes at home, but rather to religious, industrial, and political causes 
inherent in her half-developed civilization. The steady growth of the 
English colonies in America arose not from any ethnic coincidence with 
political area but from the migration of thousands of Europeans, chiefly 
English, Germans, and French, to these free commonwealths—a move 
ment which can hardly be claimed as a result of geographic influences 
If Spain or France had allowed their persecuted and proscribed subjects 
to find homes under the national flag in America, New France and New 
Spain could have held their own indefinitely against the English colonies. 
The discussion of the historical advance from small to large areas in 
chapter v1. would be better balanced if it contained some adequate men 
tion of the process of decline and death of states as a result of geographic 
influence. Still more conclusive would be a presentation of similar 
causes producing the arrested development of state or community in 
historic times. The part played by physiography in bringing about the 
accomplished fact appears to be a little too much taken for granted in 
the discussion of this vital point in history. The economist has quite 
another theory to account for the same phenomena, so has the sociologist. 


Whether Washington and Jefferson derived their larger ideas of national 


fill: World Organization 357 
expansion from the French in America is an open questi t » % 
least Why the Jews still cling tenaciously to their religion at , 

leals while half a dozen of neighbors in s t 
been blotted out, may or may not be explained on grounds of geog 
influences. In the treatment of so large a field it 

iny seeming misconceptions and errors of fact But 

on of these does not invalidate the genuine claim whi the 
anthropo-geography has upon the progressive student \ new ntas 


ground for the study of man is here offered to us and, whether genet 
recognized or not, it is an aspect of history more and more to be reck 


with in the field of genuine scholarship. 


World Organization as Affected by the Nature of the Modern 
State. By Davip Jayne Hitt. (New York: Columbia Uni 


versity Press. 1911. Pp. x, 214.) 


In this work, consisting of eight lectures delivered on the Carpentier 
Foundation at the Columbia University, the author has sought to show 
the rationality and feasibility of a general and continuing peace and 
régime of justice between the nations of the world This conclusion 
predicated upon the growth of a jural consciousness among lized 
peoples, and the concrete embodiment of this consciousness in the modern 
state. Because the modern state is now viewed as a juristic persor 


possessing rights and owing obligations, and is regarded as having 
its essential function the maintenance of justice, Dr. Hill argues 
can enter into a juristic scheme of world-organization without deroga 
tion of its autonomy or destruction of its independence This compre 


hensive international organization would be juristic in character in the 


sense that the individual sovereignties party to it would each recogniz 
the definite rights of the others, and provide for the settlement of all 
disputes that may arise between them by peaceable means and according 
to juristic principles similar to those which they themselves app I 


enforce in the determination of controversies 
Dr. Hill places himself squarely among those who hold that there are no 
international questions which may not thus be equitably and sa 
factorily settled. “ There are in the world”, he says, “no demonstrable 
rights or interests, as between well-organized States, whicl 
adjusted without bloodshed.” In the several chapters of his book the 
author deals successively with the state as the embodiment of law, as 
a juristic person, as the promoter of general welfare, a member ot 
international society, a subject of positive law, a mediator of guarantees, 
and as a justiciable person. He shows the inadequacy of alliances, of 
the principle of the balance or equilibrium of power, of neutralization, 


and of federations as means of securing a world-organization The one 


efficient means is declared to be the preservation of the independence 
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nd sovereignty of the individual states together with the recogniti 


by them that their relations inter se are juristic in character, and that 
the rights and duties growing out of these relations are juristic and to 
be accepted and enforced as such. Incidentally there is an interesting 

scussion of the old question whether state policies are, or should be, 


governed by moral considerations, the affirmative of this proposition 


stre oly urge 
\s a contribution to pacifistic literature the work is of undoubted 
valu \s a study in political theory not so much can be said. In order 
to bring international and municipal relations within the same category 
and subject them to the same tests, essential distinctions are slurred 
over Natural, moral, and jural laws are distinguished in definition but 
confused in practice; no clear definition of sovereignty as a legal con 
ept is developed, indeed, it is expressly denied that the sovereign state 
. ultimate law-making power; it is asserted that statute laws art 
! commands issued by a sovereign authority, but rather agreements as 
to what shall be received as laws, made by persons set apart for the 
purpose of legislation; “ Nature ” is spoken of as a veritable creative a1 l 
volitional ageney: the state is endowed with the attributes of moral 
personality and declared to have relations to the “law of nature ” similar 
to those resting upon “the natural man”; Locke’s social compact seems 
be acct pted and held applicable between the states: the state is held 


¢ self-conscious and “capable of determining its actions by the 


power of choice inherent in its collective will”. These examples sufh 
present the general character of the author’s reasoning within 


the field of abstract political theory, and with respect to this side of th 


vork the reviewer has found himself in almost constant dissent. At 
times these defects in theory vitiate the arguments, but in general the 
thesis is well sustained, that the modern conception of the state, and of 
Its functions makes feasible ce finite schemes fe r the avoidance of wat 


W. W. W1 


Three Thousand Years of Mental Healing. By GrorGe BARTON 
Cutten, Ph.D., President of Acadia University. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1911. Pp. xi, 318.) 


Tus is a popular book with excellent initial and concluding chapters, 
but, except for these, more of a compilation of curiosities of literature 
than a history of the subject. As a writer on several notable psychiatric 
cases coming under his personal observation, Dr. Cutten offers a shrewd 
and sensible introduction to his work. Thus he points out that the 
religious healer is not able to succeed better than the non-religious; that 
the distinction between functional and organic diseases, though hard to 
draw, still holds good; that the failure of certain healers is not because 
they have lost their powers, but because they have lost their reputation: 
a 


1 
} 


finally, that mental healing creates nothing new, but simply makes 
use of the normal mechanism of mind and body. 


Ol} 


Cutten: Mental Healing 
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development’. The succeeding chapter on the Healers of the Nineteenth 


Century is the most interesting of all. It brings together thert 


lated material and throws new light on the murky past of mental h« 
in America Among less known and less scientific investig 
cited the revivalist Charles G. Finney: tl M 

George O. Barnes, and Dr. Charles Cullis of Old Orchard B 


this list John Bovee Dods, one of the instigators of Christian S 
omitted, while no authorities are given as to the existence of { 
ing among the Pennsylvania Germans and as to New Orleans being an 
early centre of animal magnetism. Moreover corrections should be mad 
as to the date of Charles Poyen (not Povan), and as to the place of 
Benjamin Douglas Perkins 

These are matters of fact; concerning matters of opinion, we cannot 


agree to the author’s positing a fourth period in the history of nineteentl 


century mental healing as beginning in 1887 with F. W. H. Myers’s 
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ot SIs sublil Selt 1 he pres lent of the society of! 
Resear s postulating of the sub-consciousness as not 
17) ] 1, } 1 ] 
entity Ss metempirical, did less to aid scientific 
researt to abet occultisn n truth he did much to foster the 
‘ew Thought movement which the author considers to be 
( ( pect im Oweve Dr. C1 ens 
voiul spite of these remediable fects, has a two-fol value 1 
ote to pop r sup st rugiess Nea ig 
k to shallow mysticisn 
I. Woopprip RILEY 
spects Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria 
By Morris Jastrow, jr., Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Lan 


guages in the University of Pennsylvania. [American Lectures 
on the History of Religions, Ninth Series, 1910.]) (New Yor! 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1911. Pp. xxv, 471.) 

luk world is full of books designed to popularize the 1 


estigation and very important is the function for which they 


Ie tv that they ld -itten |} } 
esigne S a pity tha lev are so seldom writtel the men w 
rac estigations nd it 1s, therefore, the greater pleasure 
welce ook stinguished alike by the most readable popularity 


y that unmistakable note of authority struck onlv by the man who ts 


nself a discoverer of new truth in the field of which he writes. The: 
can be 1 ibt that Professor Jastrow is the foremost Americ 
ponent of Assyriology in the special department of religion, and there 
likewise no doubt that this is the best book upon its fie n the Englis 


The title, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and 
elssyria perfectly indicates the scope o! the book It was delivers 
the course of American Lectures on the History of Religions at the 


Lowell Institute, University of ( hicago, Meadville Theological School, 


Union Theological Seminary, Brooklyn Institute, Drexel Institute, and 
the Johns Hopkins University. The subjects of the lectures are I 
Culture and Religion; II. The Pantheon; III. Divination; IV. Astrology 
\. The Temples and the Cults; VI. Ethics and Life after Death. Thi 
first lecture is of great importance for students of history, for it sum 


marizes very admirably the results of the latest investigations concern 
ing the earliest history of both Babylonia and Assyria. Students of 
general history not specialists in the field of ancient Oriental history will 
do well to use it to supplement and to correct the works of Rogers, 
Goodspeed, and Winckler. With this first chapter must also be taken 
the most useful tables of chronology at the end of the book, which “ are 
based”, as Professor Jastrow says, “on recent historical researches 
associated chiefly with the names of Eduard Meyer, L. W. King, 


Francois Thureau-Dangin, Arthur Ungnad, and Arno Poebel” he 
¢ 


langu 
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rewriting of the histor eve t 
specialists who now are working : ‘ 
curve it is a pleasut to note that Professor abs 
ibandoned Halevy's anti-Sumer? T 
le igues all over the world in ack: ¥ ging al ( 
existence and influence of the S 

The greatest 1 ‘ 
lectures on the P theo! 1) 

nost unassist¢ \ 1 

Vinatiol I erect ers 

scoverel! NALLY 
tively to ¢ 

cture -thics er D f 
oble old faith ts ‘ oh sore 
oO distinguishe giits 
tice to express 

t the wh picture i 


reader secures from this book, would be 

n proportion t there Dee 

But this I have no right to de 1 for 


iti¢ promises, al dl loes it better tl in 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Ireland under the Normans, 116 >T¢ In tv volume 
GoppARD HENRY OrPEN, Member of the Roval Iris! 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1911. Pp. 400; 363 
importance of the Norman 1 sion the 

event that occurred in Ireland since the introduction of ¢ 

justifies the detailed study to which it has 

volumes. The author, known especially 1 

Song of Dermot and the Earl and numerous papet 

is an acknowledged authority on this period of I: 

book justifies his reputation. It rests upor “ 

sources of information, documentary and archae 
literary, and there is an evident effort to lay side 1 rn prep Ss 

and approach the subject impartially Thus with 1 rd to the plunder 
ing of churches and monasteries for which the Anglo-Norman leader 
are often reproached, Mr. Orpen shows that tl something of wl 


the Irish chieftains were also guilty, and in a land where churches wer 


Naram-Sin from tl ‘ 
by the historiographers ot Nabot ist 250% 
be well tor general students to exercise « t 
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the ordinary storehouses of the people, their spoliation was a military 
measure rather than an act of impiety \ large part of the narrative, 
ling as with the details of the occupation of the country and 
its S o feudal holdings, is mainly of local and genealogical 
mportance, but much also possesses wider interest There is a conve 
nient sketch of social and political conditions on the eve of the Norman 
in interesting summary of the results of the first fifty 
vears of Norm rule Che author concludes that there was no general 
expropriation of the peasantry and that many of the former chiefs wer: 
\\ t portions of their lands, so that, within the regions con 

tre n Stricts remain¢ where the old tribal organ 
ion and law were preserved and where “ the king’s writ did not run” 

\t the same time the conquerors plainly looked upon the natives with 
conte icked the political foresight which would have sought to 
estal | rights and bring the whole country under a single law 
From the reign of Henry II. on, Ireland was neither one thing nor th 
othe t tives were unable to drive the invaders out, and the roval 
power was too remote and intermittent in its action to complete the 
conques establish the reign of law which prevailed in England 


Contrary to a common opinion, Mr. Orpen maintains that John’s govern- 

ent was no better in Ireland than elsewhere. He was the same man 
on both sides of the Irish Sea, “ capricious, vindictive, tyrannical, only 
n his tyranny he was even less under control’, although when he 

me to need the support of the Irish barons “ he did something to undo 


the evil he | done’. On the other hand the author believes that the 


after 1216 was more complete and more 
been generally recognized, and we shall await with 


+ sc tr tment of this nerios 
peri 


One or two observations upon Mr. Orpen’s use of his sources may be 
permitted. Giraldus Cambrensis and the author of the Song of Dermot 
and the Earl he still considers as entirely independent authorities, in 
spite of the strong arguments adduced by Liebermann to show that 


leir accounts go back to a common source. It is 


“er ) t 
certain portions of t g 


true that we do not know what the “customs of Breteuil exactly wer« 
(II. 316), but that is no excuse for ignoring Miss Bateson’s attempt to 
reconstruct them. Although agreeing with Round and Thatcher respect- 
ing the attitude of Adrian IV. and Alexander III. toward Henry II.’s 
expedition to Ireland, Mr. Orpen differs from them in accepting the 


1 


genuineness of the much-discussed bull Laudabiliter. He makes a new 
point by assigning to the spring of 1173 a letter of credence given by 
Henry to William Fitz Audelin which has not hitherto been connected 
with the mission to Ireland mentioned in the Pipe Roll of this year. 


Cuartes H. HAsKINs. 


henef nt than 


Dobtache: 2 Pai isstal, 262 


La Vie Parotssiale en fra au Si af 
> 
Episcopaux. Par Ov DopracHe-k 


\lphonse Picard et Fils. Pp. 19! 


book in han i | 
not often found within the same cove! it st 
ir, concise, and interesting; a! lon the w 
. stive of its subject evel 


ot the pet 
icles ind esp I ] ( 
\ r or not tl method of « ting o1 
Ss properly called histori ] t 
tance in this insta 5 1 ‘ ‘ 
y a tragment ol rget 
ecclesiastical discipline t t 


tion. It was undertaken at the suggestion of M. Lang ans ter 


works have been devoted to this d t g it 

ts of the book are from the beginning of the reign of | IN 
the first vears of the fourteenth « 

s arbitrary as might appear g 

t Luchaire’s La Socicte Temt 
exhausted the subject to the time of Lous IX.. the terminus ad quem 
of the book by a change in the character of episcoy ts int earl 
part of the fourteenth century 

The bibliography at the beginning o1 the volut s uneven it 
ter, giving books that were of cons lerable us \ 
that can have been of no practical help, at mitting the titles of ot 
that were probably used, and in any event 
of those named. It leaves the impressio! f | o insert pro ry 


rt 


The study itself is divided into two parts, 01 which the first 
consideration of the sources Phe itl 
note on Mansi, Sacrorum Conctliorum } 1 ct am " 


which might seem almost gratuitous after the merciless ex 


that collection by Dom Quentin about lecad Continu 
author in several chapters, which once for all pr 

ance with the pertinent sources, classifies “ epis 
statutes, which are not fruitful for informatio! bout 
synodal statutes, for forty five of which texts | 
episcopal decrees, of W 
reports of church visitors, seven ¢ f which have com wn to u It is 
a pity that a work otherwise so excellent should, besides the ordinary 
errors which can best be called to the author's attentior have a fault 
which for the protection of the reader must here be mentioned: the 
misdating of bishop's reigns. This ev: lently pr eds from a misunder 


standing of Eubel, and results in a mist ike of a vear, or sometimes two, 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XVII.—24 


title shows that it uses 01 I O1 I 
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is not much, but none the less impairs the reliability of the work 


which 

Though this mistake occurs throughout the book, by the perversity of 
mundane things there is a cumulation of errors on page 77. Thus Eudes 
Rigaud was archbishop of Rouen 1248-1275 (not 1247-1275). Jean dé 


Sulli and Simon de Beaulieu were archbishops of Bourges (not Rouen), 
ertrand du (not de) Got was archbishop of Bordeaux 1209-1305 (not 
1297-1299, during which period he was bishop of Comminges), and 
Guillaume le Maire was bishop of Angers 1291-1314 (not 1290-1314, or 
1261-1314, as given on page 59, where the correct date was evidently 
intended but the 9 probably was inverted). But this page is unique and 
does not fairly represent the book, which is generally accurate 

The second part of the study, La lie Paroissiale, is treated in five 
chapters: I. L’Unité de la Paroisse; I]. Les Intrus; IIT. Les Empiet 
ments du Monde Laique; IV. Vita et Honestas Clericorum (could not 
this have been in French since the rest of the titles are?) ; V. Conclusion 
\dmitting that a great deal of what is here set forth is already known, 
these chapters are none the less highly interesting and useful. Every 
one knows the impression gained from a short visit: certain episodes and 
objects remain in the mind with all the positiveness that comes from 
actual experience; and it is on the basis of these experiences and the 
impressions that one has gained, he knows not when or how, that the life 
of the place visited is pictured. The chapters before us with much skill 
take us for just such a fleeting visit to the parish curé, who is the central 
figure of these pages. In our short stay with him we get positive knowl 


batt. ] 


s daily life and doings; we perceive that if he does 


all that is expected of him he will be a busy man, that his office requires 
education, that it gives him opportunity (which 


capacity, courage, an 
he does not always despise) to indulge his selfish or carnal nature, but, 
on the other hand, he can be, and often is, a tower of strength for the 
right \ll this, these chapters permit us to see with our own eyes, as it 
were, and they deserve recognition for it. 

The book has appended the text of certain pertinent sources which 


have not previously been printed EpwaArRD B. KREHBIEL. 


Geschichte der Serben. Von CoNSTANTIN JIRECEK. Efster Band 
(bis 1371). (Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. 1911. Pp. 
XX, 442. ) 

At last we are to have a really scientific history of Servia. Hitherto 
there have been no general histories of the country available in Western 
languages save the by no means recent or impartial work of Kallay or 
the still older books of Hilferding and Rajic. The present work forms a 
part of the Europdtsche Staatengeschichte, begun by Heeren and Ukert, 
and continued by Giesebrecht and Lamprecht. The author, the well- 
known professor of Slavic philology in the University of Vienna, pub- 
lished, in 1876—at the age of twenty-two—an excellent Geschichte der 


Bu/garen, and has since put forth a long series of monographs dealing 


edge of some of hi 


Geschichte der Serben 


1 the historical geography and tl I rel I : 
Balkan lands in the Middle Ages 

The task of writing the history of 1 Se 
isy. The sources are fragmentary and scattet 


Codex Diplomaticus, no Regesta, no Fontes | 


ical bibliography. In spite of the labors of numer S 
roatian scnoltars of the res t t ol 
xplored or still within the realm of hypothesis. It was deci case 
I ndation 
The first volume gives a survey of the pre-Slavic per B 
historv: the settlement of Illvr t Slavs: the p cal. s if. 
economic organization of the Serbs in the early Middle Ages 1 
finally, the political history under the Nemanja dynasty down to 
ttle of the Marica and the death of the last Servian emperor in 1371 
S st period w Ss, of course ‘ > 
ge replete with interest, 1 nlv f S for e o i] 
ossible to w rstal e OT 
knowledg« f the her oks | K ToT s ca 
the age of Stephen Dusan, “ Emperor of the Servians and the Greeks 
when Servia, the dominant power in t Yeninsula, ruled from D t 
to Thessaly and to the gates of Constantn ‘ 
Professor Jirecek’s book has the good qualiti s tr s 
ciated with German scholarship: thoroughness, accur 
f judgment. He cites the sources with rare fidelity and dis 
he indicates fully the secondary authorities for each ¢ 
nately, he writes without any pretentions to style and wi 
trace of human emotion—in the approv: philological 1 
lescribing the terribly complicated politics of the B : 
the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, he seldom spares us mpaigi 
a raid, even a border skirmish: he whirls us, vear aft i 
to Asia Minor, from the Danube to the Peloponnesus 
by the ever shifting combinations, the constant changes 
in the balance of power, the endless series of meaningl 
mass of petty details. We see Greeks, Latins, Serviar bulgar 
Magyars, Venetians, Saracens, Turks, and all the brood of Gog 
Magog, engaged in a grand mélée, but we are seld Id 
means, for the writer rarely indulges in a paragi i ( 
explanation. As a repertory of information tl k « e high 
commended; but it comes dangerously near being m« a of 
desiccated facts. 
The succeeding volume is to deal with the internal cor ons under 
the Nemanja dynasty and with the age of tl Despi low o the 


lurkish Conquest. Presumably the work will extend to four volume 
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James GarrpNner, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Volume III. (Lo 


don and New York: Macmillan and Company. 1911. Pp. xiii 


115 
THe third instalment of Dr. Gairdner’s magnum opus covers 
VI 1 develops, during a period of marked Prot 
( sw ( e first advance n S predecess 
( t t ‘ nnounces that his o show 
influ | I Reforma most of his readers w 
+ +1 
) rprise I or no exp 1 ot the conn 


ed up again in the Reformation 
os to be one at tin t Lo ray S 
some xtel nN it er 1s getting rid ot 
( rely : re is getting rid of error or narrowness but w 
e f take these s ments on Dr. Gairdner’s authority alot 
for he gs forward no evidence to support them. If anything mor 
names ia involved in hic theor 
than a mere question Of names 1s involved in fis theories of the 
; 
inuity of heresy, it surely remains to be proved. 
he 18, 1n effect, a severe arraignment of the ctrines a 
duct of th, 1 ad clerical le lers f the cvovernment a riod which 


teems with constitutional and religious innovations, and gives the author 


an admirable opportunity to display his hostility to “ heresy ” of all sorts 


No attempt is made any longer to conceal the strong bias which was 


occasionally velied in the eariter volumes. n one sense this 18 a distinct 
1 + } } > ae + 4 ] 
advantage, because the unwariest of readers could not possibly b: 


deceived into thinking that the book which lies before us represents any 


thing but a strongly partizan attitude. The author expresses his opinion 
freely on men and events, but, as the work progresses, it becomes 


increasingly easy to forecast what that opinion is to be. The imprisoned 


bishops are invariably extolled for their conscientious refusal to sanction 


innovation; the government minions invariably condemned for their 


rvienct Much-abused martyrologist Foxe of course comes in for 
criticism and refutation at every turn; no dog of that breed is so dead 
but that Dr. Gairdner must needs beat him. One wonders what he wil 
do when the shoe is on the other foot, and he attacks the reign of Mary 
It is certainly clear that his enemies must henceforth make up their 
minds to be judged by ideal standards according to strictest Actonian 
principles: no such harsh norm, however, is likel 
friends 

More strongly partizan than its predecessors, the present volume rests 
far less completely on the sources. Dr. Gairdner’s intimate knowledge 
of the manuscript material for the reign of Henry VIII. is enough in 
itself to invest all his writings on that period with importance. With 


1f Edward VI., however, he is far less familiar. None of his 


o 


} ngiana an ical 
1 
bh 
‘ 


mestic Caiendar tort 


negligible—the Foreign and \ 


Spanish does not cover the reigt 


Council are of course valuabl tt re 1 ng 


enormous mass Of mater wl 
ougi (,airdner s 
cign of Henry KIN 
st the vantage-ground \y 
s volume lor e mos 
cessible ana e no\ 
onounces than in the ft ‘ 
ed the chief value of t 
- +} 
S give Ireer play th 1s 
e least, 18 not always t ) ru 
t seems graceless to ging 
ran scholar now in his eig ( 
rt of his life rendering the t 
f the sixteenth century in England more ble 
ther period of her long and glor 
t every line I 
nation ot his labors We 
+} 
Ss name 1s on the title-page 1s 


because its bias is so obvious 


Histoire de Belgique. Var H. PireNNe, Professeur a Universit 
de Gand. Volume I\ La Révolution Politique et Religieu 
le Régne d’Albert et d'Isabelle, le Régime (Sd a 
Paix de Munste 648 Brussel Henri Lam 
Pp. vil, 495.) 
In the course of M. Pirenne’s account of the ghty Years’ W 
told in this fourth volume of his History of Bi am « rs tl I 
definite parting ¢« f the wavs between the tw grou f Net 


provinces. The fortunes of the Dutch republ I ft to Professor 


slok in his Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche lol from 1579 the 
pages of Pirenne are devoted exclusively to Belgium in her institutional 
economic, social, and political individuality The epoch between A ‘ 


arrival and the formation of the unions of Arras and Utrecht | wee! 
worked over in every detail. M. Pirenne points out that in the « 
half of this volume, devote d to 1572-1579, he was embarrassed by 


richness, in the latter, by the poverty, of his material. For the first part 


1e has used the investigations of « 


Pirenne: Histoire de Belgiqn 
vhich it is impossible to ignor I { vit 
mingled eagerness and apprehet 
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treating the events that led to the rise of the United Provinces 


Pirenne, naturally, is not animated by an enthusiasm familiar to Ame 


can a English readers. At the same time he is singularly free fro 
the spirit displayed by certain Belgian writers, notably by Baron Kery 
de Lettenhovs n the dead level of Pirenne’s neutral statements, occ 
sional personal touches come as a grateful relief, as in the following 
characterization of Alexander Farnese: “ There is a certain affinit 
between his character and that of the Prince of Orange in spite of tl 
differences of temperament, of education, and of religious faith I 


both is found the same clear-cut will, the same obstinacy allied to tl 


same suppleness. With less natural ease and bonhommie but with mor 


grat tinction Parma exercised like Orange a charm on all ab 
him and like him won sympathy.” The Apologie is rated as “le plu 
beau pe etre t a coup sur. le plus prenant. en meme temps que le plu 
i i | I « 1} piu alll, | 1 | 
habile des pamphlets du XVI¢ siécle”. Such a cordial appreciation of 
the prince is a marked contrast to the terms of opprobrium heaped up 
him by Baron Kervyn 


\fter entering on a consideration of the archdukes in their gover 
ment of the Spanish provinces—the later Belgium—M. Pirenne grow 
warmer to his theme. His narrative almost breaks ground in 
freshness. The reader becomes impressed by the real contribution to tl 
proportion of Netherland history by this biography of Belgium. 

lhe sketch of the gradual reduction of Albert and Isabella’s promis 
independent administration to a colonial dependency of Spain is well 


done, as is also the treatment of the social and industrial life, but pet 


haps the most valuable chapter of the political story is that devoted 
Liege. Pirenne makes clear the various inconsistencies in the par 
played by that little episcopal state in the revolt. The peculiar relations 


to the external authority of Church and State are brought out exc 


lently well 

\ll authorities do not concur with M. Pirenne in his conclusion that 
racial and linguistic elements went for nothing in the ultimate separatior 
of the Dutch and Belgian states. Religion was the sole cause to his 
mind. “Ce n’est point une lutte de race, c’est une lutte confessionnell 
he states with precision The superficial observer is inclined to doubt 


this dictum, so easy is it to see and feel a fundamental diversity between 
the peoples, to note an incompatibility of temper quite sufficient to 
account for failure to be content in a close union. 

The concluding volume will be even more interesting than this. M. 
Pirenne is to be congratulated that he has a new field and the public 
that it has this fair-minded, industrious Belgian scholar to do this much 
needed work of filling out gaps and of rounding out the story of his own 
national history. 

PuTNAM 


colorless, is not illumined by new ligl n its rather meagre phrases 
 \| 
| 
\ 


Lacour-Gayet: Marine Militar 


La Marine Militaire de la France sous les Réqnes de I > XII] 
et de Louis XII. Tome | Richelieu, Ma 
Par G. Lacour-Gaver, Docteur-es-Lettres, Professeur 


Supérieure de Marine. ( Paris: Honore Char 


[HE volume indicated above has been prece 


ime studies by e sal ir for reig 
Louis XVI., and will be followed shortly by another 

gn of Louis XIV. for the period 1661-1715. TI 
is in the previous volumes to write “a general 
are interested in the story of the 

The reader will seek in \ vever, f 1 
history which the title of ‘ me perhaps o seel i 
fit instead a series of |e t rig ly é 
Supérieure de Marine at | su reat s yt t 
sued by Richelieu for g t f 
1 more efficient navy i 
finally m tie last ro etw ee 
England and Holla ( t ts 
tance in the hist of nava ! 

Both the merits ar emerits 
The stvle is clear and interes g I 
uuthor is endeavoring to hol t t 
reason that the author permits himself to glice 
become at times extremely superficial \n illustration of S 
ficiality is to be found in the treatment of the v ‘ 
La Rochelle to which only eighteen pages ar é 
contain a clear statement of even all the important f e¢ 
will be seen by a comparison with the treatment of thi ime sul 


by de La Ronciére (Histoire de la Marine Francaise, Paris, 1 5 


444 ff.). Here, as in other parts of the book, 1 iuthor | 


impression upon the reader of being unacquaint A g 
of printed and manuscript material whic! La R 
having failed to profit fully from the work of 
study of it. 

No attention is paid to the state of 
plans of colonial expansion pursued by Richelieu. Neither 
is included in the title which the author has chosen tor his work 
are vitally connected with the history of tl 
received at least a passing remark 

The author informs us in his preface that | vork is | upon 
material found in the Archives de la Marine, but he fails to add that 
those archives contain very little for the period previous to Colbert's 
ministry, that is to say, for the whole period ver y the present 
volume, and that the importance of his researches there can « ippear 


x, 208. ) 
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\ ealing with the period 1661-1715. The proof 
f out a s re of citations tl fore 
he entire volun His work in the present ) 

s base S ( on printed material and adds no g ot 

is knowledg« 

hese ‘ cis e not been made with any intentio f 

pre of the work which M. Lacour-Gavet iS 
ng, for after all he has written, so far as general readers at 
+ + + 1. ] } +1 ] 
rn . the most readable volumes dealing with the military 
( 1 which ve yet appeare 


STEWART L. Mims 


The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish Joint 
Stock Companies to 1720. By Ropert Scott, M.A., 
D.Phil., Litt.D., Lecturer in Political Economy in the Universit) 
of St. Andrews. Volume III. Jl ater Supply, Postal, Street 
Lighting, Manufacturing, Banking, Finance, and Insurance Con 
panies llso Statements relating to the Crown Finances 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1911. Pp. xii, 563.) 


PHe previous volume of Dr. Scott's remarkable work (AMERICAN 


HisroricaL Review, XVI. 604), which dealt with companies whose 


erations were mainly related to shipping and to foreign or colonial 


commerce, was of particular interest to students of British expansion. 


Even in this volume, which completes part II., the developments with 


regard to naval stores, fisheries, the South Sea scheme, and the connec 


tion of the new East India Company with politics and finance at the 
start of the eighteenth century, are by no means merely insular in range 
or of local importance The chief interest, however, is domestic finance 
and industry These, as the title indicates, develop in varied fields, yet 
throughout, the essential test is that of organization. Here are facts as 


to the Bank of England and as to companies formed “ to trade in hair ” 
lhe water-supply of London and the “* Glasgow Soaperie ”, proposals for 


the making of swords and assurance for widows and orphans, all find 


their place in this cyclopedia of companies and partnerships. The whole 
is a storehouse of material for social and financial history; and in spite 
of arid pages the material is well organized; the references are often to 
rare pamphlets and forgotten newspapers and to manuscripts which 
hitherto have not been thoroughly examined even by investigators as 
patient and laborious as Dr. Scott 

The student of economic history expects in volume I., which is as yet 
unpublished, to profit by the great work of correlation, comparison, and 
conclusion for which the author's hitherto rigid exclusion of generaliza- 
tion and deduction has in part prepared him. The relationship of 
financial organizations in the first quarter of the eighteenth century 1s 


already in some degree exhibited here; and a table summarizing the 


I ny for ( oO! | st 
racter of the instrut hich t 
t f government, dat { t 
to the number of shar vel 
(other w leon 11 t < < 
S ana partnership e ni eat 
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ein Irelar were consenting to the deve 
tures as equivaient (p 102) ecK 
brief recor of Irish t t ( ) st 
Stages OT this leg slat 
\n unexpected chapter « Ow ! f 
tables Phe brect 
ents which supplement t { f 
enue, notably for the reign of |] bet ‘ { 
rt of the reign of Charles I] Phe bas 
manuscript material. As whole, the subject 1 ve be 
ssist the study of so featut ot g 
In the field of banking Ivsis of credit ¢ 
n of variations in the stocl rket to t 
treatment not only of the Bank of Eng t also of h ~ 
lar the various land banks and the s M 
a more detailed stu Ot t Sout 
mense labor, a large folding chart ¢ he t ns « 
ks of the South Sea ai ast | pal t 
England from May to September, 1720. Further evider t 
racteristics of this extr ry per s fow 1 re 
pare list of 190 “new schemes ar 7) rtakings t n 
September, 1719, and August, 1720 
Such a brief summary of a few of the chiet featur f this book of 


ecessity renders even an illustrative examination oO! et 


he author's careful method in this packed treatment of nf fit 


‘ial data has already received notice; and the present lur tollows the 


second to await the general ju 


1 


which can best be given when the first volume is ] 


Scott S/ CK Conipani 
159-44 Natu \ 
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Souvenirs et Fragments pour servir aux Mémoires de ma Vie et 

de mon Temps, par le Marquis de Bouillé (Lous Joseph 
lmour), 1769-1812. Publiés pour la Société d'Histoire Con 
temporaine par P.-L. DE KERMAINGANT. Tome III., Mars 
1806—-Novembre 1812. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1911 


Pp. xlv, 625 


Tuts volume forms the conclusion of the Souvenirs of Bouille. (1 
the reviews of the first and second volumes see the AMERICAN HIsTORICA 
Review, XII. 924 and XV. 413.) It contains the editor’s preface, base 
to a considerable extent, upon unpublished material in the archives of the 
Bouillé family. With the three volumes before us, we are able to re 
some definite conclusion concerning the time of writing. The work w 
dictated by the Marquis de Bouillé and was begun August 8, 1828. 1 
first volume, containing portions of the marquis’s recollections alread 


made public, was dictated in 1828 and 1829; the second volume occupi 
the years 1830, 1831, 1832; and the third was finished, evidently, 
1834. His public career ended in 1812, and he referred at the close of 


he last volume (III 572) to “les faits publics qui se sont passés 


pendant une période de vingt-deux ans déja écoulés depuis que je nm 
suis plus, pour ainsi dire, qu'un assistant a la vie”. As documentary 
e, this last volume is more valuable than its predecessors, as 


} 


is little more than a redaction of very full notes, or journals, written 

e time of the events described. It covers the period from March, 1806, 
November, 1812, describing in detail the campaigns in southern Italy 
Poland, Silesia, and Spain in which Bouillé took part. He did n 

attempt to describe the operations as a whole, but confined himself 
chiefly to matters with which he was personally concerned. The chapter 
on the campaign in the kingdom of Naples was written, Bouilleé tells 
us (III. 1, note), from notes taken during the campaign and written uy 
in 1807. The campaigns of Poland and Silesia, also based upon notes, 
had been redacted in 1808, those of the years 1808, 1809, 1810, 1811, and 
1812 were, according to Bouillé (III. 163, note) written by him, up to the 
aking of Granada, while he was in the army and afterwards edited under 
his dictation, from his notes and journal of the operations of the army, 
and terminated January 3, 1819, in the form in which they have been 
published. When the rest of the volume was edited he does not tell us, 
but it is very evident that it too was based upon very detailed notes taken 
in the field. The military historian of the Napoleonic period can study 
this volume with profit. He will find in it interesting observations on 
the conditions of the country in which the campaigns took place, on the 
composition and activities of the army, on the characteristics of the 
Napoleonic generals and the weaknesses of the Napoleonic system. Not 
the least interesting part of the volume is that dealing with the personal 
fortunes of Bouillé. When he returned to the French army he was given 


1 


the rank of major, a grade lower than that held before his departure 


| 


Lacombe La Premt re 27 2 


om France. One follows with interest his str 


ion, to rise to the rank of general We see the N 


the eves of a soldier of the ancien régim Cont 

Bouillé attributes his slow advance to the jealousy « 

rank; he is given no opportunity to distinguish himself, or wl 
listinguish himself his deeds pass unrecorded ot nrew 
superior may act upon his advice, but he receives no ct 

gestion. Only after three years of campaigning, in 1809 

colonel—the rank he held in the English army il n 18 

general. The loss of his sight, in October, 1812, fe 

the army, a disappointed man I have nost \ a 

what I might have been and wished to be I have not 

ciated he exclaimed later Retenons ce t \ tes M. Ker 

gant, the editor of the Weémoires, “il aid a comprendre lesprit 
quel ont éte écrits les Souvenirs; il en donne pour ainsi re la cle 

FRED M ww | 
La Premiére Commune Révolutionnaire de Paris et les Assemblées 


Vationales. Var P. Lacombe, Inspecteur General Honoraire 
des Bibliotheques et des Archives. Paris: Hachette et ( 


Pp. xii, 389.) 


Ir is with a feeling of disappointment that one concludes 
of M. Lacombe’s volume, notwithstar its This 
is not due to the restricted scope of the subject, fe t . \N 
the Commune of August 10 and the two national assem! the Leg 
lative and the Convention, during the period closing with t1 lection of 
a new municipality, are sufficiently complex at nteresting 
extended treatment The trouble is that while tl itl 
words which the speakers of the Commune utters 
things which the Commune did, he leaves the Commut tselt 
in the shadow. Only towards the close of the volut loes it be 
apparent that Paris is not united, and that, for example, the Bure 
the Council General are bitterly opposed to one another. Not even tl 
loes M. Lacombe give us any detailed informat 
extent of these divisions, so that we are obliged to study a tri 
between two parties one of which remains, as it were, screened f1 
gaze. Of course, details about the Legislative Assembly or the Conver 


tion are not required, but the Commune of August 10 has not | 
treated adequately, except so far as Mortimer Ternaux has described it 
in his Histoire de la Terreur, and his description nnot consider« 
sympathetic. After M. Sagnac’s careful treatment of August 10 in his 
Chute de la Royauté the way was open for a similar handling of th 


difficult period that follows 


In his study of the subject 
to the analysis and interpretation of speeches. He believes no sufficient 


effort has been made to penetrate to the real testimony which the 
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spe r, stensible motive f their ranes 
seq empot etters or memoirs, or unprit 
mater I sort Fo the text OTF speeches he ] TE main 
upon the Mon ur, the irnal des Débats et Décrets, and M. Aulard’s 
COLICE To! the | cobiu C] b 
\lthough M. Lacombe says he entered upon the investigation ot 
subject without prepossessions, the result of his studies has been to m 
m al ulversaire résolu de la Commune et de ses partisans in 
Is convince that la (Commune reste la grande crimineliie que I 
n’absout This conviction appears in every chapter of the book ar 


indeed, determines the line of development in the treatment of the whol 


subjec He se s the historian who is simply a registering macl 

lg o far in the other direction that he often apostrophizes 
principal characters, especially Danton an 1 Robespierre, interrupting 
quotat from their speeches to question and comment This make 
he discussions unusually lively. His remarks are so frank, and he 
juotes so liberally from the speeches, that even the reader who has not 
access to the original documents is rarely left at the mercy of his 
| 


Whatever the shortcomings of the method, the presentation is effect 


eaves tl mpression that the Revolutionary Commune seriously 
cause of the republic, and that it was condemned by 
t Montagnards as well as by Girondists. Whether this thes 
\ suf novel to justify the publication of a volume of proof 
ivy be questioner 


Geschichte Europas seit den Vertragen von 1815 bis sum Frank 
furter Frieden von 1871. Finfter und sechster Band. (Zweite 
\bteilung, zweiter und dritter Band.) Von ALFRED STERN 
(Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta. rot. Pp. xiv, 456; xvin, 


030. ) 


SrerN’s History of Europe from the Congress of Vienna to t 
of Frankfort has now reached the year 1848, volumes V. and VI 
covering the period since 1835. The rate of progress here at 
slightly greater than in previous volumes, in spite of the fact that tl 
scope is somewhat widened by the inclusion of the Scandinavian coun 
tries and the content made more complex by the increasing variety of 
interests considered. This result has been attained partly by reducing 
the space devoted to strictly political questions and partly by extending 
thé sixth volume to include nearly six hundred pages of solid text. 

On the whole the author distinctly improves as he advances. There is 
little difference in the quality of the scholarship or the thoroughness of 
the research, but the style seems to grow smoother and more lucid and 
the interest in other questions than politics and diplomacy more manifest. 


In truth the fourth and fifth decades of the nineteenth century are far 


H. E. Bourne 


Stern Geschicht Aa 


s important fron yolit 

t and Stern has full eco t i 
+ ] 

ters here than those ce ng wit ‘ 


I 
th the begir os of the great 1 a 
+] +} + 
tila ne Overthrow ot ( SVs 
‘ ‘ i ‘ \ 
rv of the future p rt f the ra \ _ ‘ 
S320 (Owen was the great t ore! t ft < 
1 1 
t in the history of ope 
he present vi nes re } thre out 
1 
bil l Noy p ( e x 
Paris, Vienna. Berlir ( arlerihe fort ‘ 
1 
I ocuments Hardly i chapter It SHOWS 
hitherto hae o! | Stor Tew st the 


ire extensive, as in the case of the Spanish Marriages. tl reer of 


is Bonaparte, the interest of Frederick William I\ n the fir 
( Lic it Berlin nd the ¢ non I polit \ 
Lile¢ en re pel owey 


vidently Stern was denied access to the Foreign Office p I t 
Public Record Office after 1837. This refusal by the British government 
S ficult to understand in view of t fact that stude ‘ 
owed access to records of date as lat I8s0, ar t t t 
regretted since these records must throw light on some of the import 
ipromatic questions here involved 
The volumes open witl chapter on literature, striking t 
s showing the influence of the Revolution of 1830 and ! 
tion which existed at that time betwee terary exp! on 


ind political aspirations. The author then passes to Austr nd Hur 


gary, 1830-1840, and to Germany and the Zollverein At this point 
introduces two chapters on the religious and social movements 

very successful in dealing with the waves of religious thougl 
socialistic conviction that swept over Europe and weakened so many « 


the old established landmarks. In a section on 1 papacy he port 
the strength of its influence abroad, though suffering ft 

home, and its power in combating successfully the neo-( 

ment under Lamennais. He devotes a large amount of space to Chart 
ism, considerably in excess of that given to the Parliamentary war be 
ween the Whigs and the Tories, and he is able to introdu rief section 
on Canada and Jamaica. From England he turns to [ras nd trace 


he influence of the Eastern Question and the grt ] ning f th 


bonds between Eng 


notable omission. No documents are 1 rded from 1 Perit , 
ial 
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legend, and in the last half of volume \V. takes up the 


Carlist uprising and the progress of the Eastern Question in relation to 
Rus vhich showed so clearly the weakness of the European system 
Volume VI. opens with a chapter on the great commercial revolution, 
hered in by the practical application of steam and electricity and the 
fluence of that revolution on agriculture, society, literature, an 
unity Then follow chapters on England and the repeal of the 
laws, the Spanish Marriages and the breach with France—a subject 
he scus with great restraint, and then he passes to Germa1 


illiam I\ After reviewing the history of the Scand 


tries since 1814, and of Denmark to the accession of Freder 


VI nd the issue of the patents of 1846, he introduces a stimulat 
g n the economic condition of Germany and the growth in the 
minds of the German people of the idea of commerce and a navy, tl 
eX] n of the Zollverein, and the extension of customs relations wit! 
other « tries. In all that he says of Prussia and Austria of this per 
e has g far beyond Sybel in accuracy, fairness, and sense of prop 
° tion. The last part of volume VI. is devoted to Russia, the Balkans, 
\ustt 1 er dependencies, Hungary, Italy, Sicily nd Switzerlat 
t e closes wit t events 11 France lea ng to tl Revo 


In the space allotted to this notice I can do little more than giv 
sveneral idea of the contents of these volumes. The work of Stern is too 
vell known to need elaborate exposition here rhis portion of his his 
tory 1s of quotable passages, of striking characterizations, and im 
portant additions of fact. Everywhere is the treatment sober and wel 
balanced [here are no traces of partizanship, no vagaries, and no 
ne Sssary digressions ihe volumes to come Will Geai with events 

ter coamn! nd maonitud th hich h: } n writte? 
oT er complexity and magnitude, those which Nave been written 
f f happy auguries for the successful completion of the undertaking 


CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. By GrorGe MACAULAY) 
TREVELYAN. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and 


Company. I911. Pp. xi, 390.) 


[uis, the third and final volume of Mr. Trevelyan’s biography of 
Garibaldi, was in many respects the most difficult of the three t 
It will be more debated than the others, because it covers those checker 
months when Garibaldi the politician undid or denatured much of th 


glorious work of Garibaldi the paladin of liberty. On these points par 
tizanship still 


runs high. Mr. Trevelyan, though an admirer of his hero, 
is not blind to Garibaldi’s defects: therefore, his opinions will 
unusual attention. For among Italian writers to-day it is almost as im 


+ 


to get a sober estimate of the leader of the Thousand as it 


possible 
among Germans to get a sane estimate of Goethe. 


t 


In general, this volume has the same qualities as its predecessors 


inder Frederick 
tion of February, 1848 


Trevelyan: Garibaldi and Italy 


Clear in style, concrete in phrase, swift in movement, it confirms M 
revelyan’s prestige as a writer of historical narrative 
with subjects that call for the exercise of judicial faculty, witl 
irls that need to be disentangled, and with various characte 
ust be interpreted. Historical students, whose fit 
ppraise an author's material, will find that in this reg M 
f novelty lies in his having had aceess t rd John R 
I John, it 1s almost superfluous to stat ( was is ‘ 
reign champion of Italy for the s g 
tish ambassador at Turin | ‘ ( 
general policy, and fron is brother-in-law, Het ‘ 
nister it Naples. he received o r bu t s t 0 
lissolution of the Bourbon kingd« 
he official correspondence ; but Lord John’s private lett 
shed ind | ots L/ipion 
Mr. Trevelyan has studi th « 1 ‘ t 
w trace with cert ntv t ot LUSSE 
rib in | Xp tior 
Pre bably the most nport sing M 
Ss tO cle iT up is S ng I rel 
its of Messina Painst 
ly Professor Villari print it 1 ir] thirty ve 
en commonly overlooked; so that the confirmation « 
<ussell papers at < rnal, mus 
he key to Lord ( 
lan to circumvent Napoleon III. by supporting 
peror had forfeited their gratitude |! stopping t var at \ 
franca, and he had aroused the enmity 


ling the cession of Nice and Savoy ] 


le England the chief backer of the Ital patriot Mr 


Ss epi ne 
great lucidity 
But his central theme is Garibaldi’s own e? 
on of Palermo in June till the departure for | } 


1860. All that pertains to the campaign is describe ‘ 


ness that, if Mr. Trevelyan did not display e 


1 


best report of the battle of Milazzo; he paints a vivid panorama of the 


miscellaneous fights which made up the victory of the Volt 
goes out of his way to chronicle Castelfidar 


Nothing of its kind could be better than his narrative of Garibaldi’s ru 

from Reggio to Naples. His version of these and similar ey sis § 

excellent that one feels they need not be elaborated agait 7 
But the political questions, though they may seem t low readers 


ess picturesque, are nevertheless the most important; ar t is on Mr 


ireveiyvan Ss treatment of them that t peri net VOTK W 


' branches, we should name 1 tary histor s his fort He gives t 
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reg 1¢ \ 
‘ ns with the It in government at Tu 
. soft ar f Action; Garibaldi’s cl 
go | n t Speaking broadly, Mr. Trevely 
the 1 1 ninistrative ns of Sicil 
N (jar s conclusive than his w story aking 
1 ch ‘ on among such a people had to be ac 
es 1 n cont he pret rs 
ght spots He keeps consistently to the fore Gat 
Poet in Action”, so that one must sometimes 1 1 betwe 
e tl virulence of th policy which Bertan I 4 
° ° ibility and Garibaldi, more or less unwitting 
! So too the feuds which have torn Italy for fifty ve 
© ve flourished if Garibaldi had not abetted then \M 
vever, regards these th ngs as the acc ( s ot he 
nts what a distant posterity may choose to rememb« 
he essentials the chivalry towards comrade $, the couragt the evotu 
of patriotism, the amazing success as a guerilla leader, the 
pp nt self-sacrifice We doubt whether any subsequent histori 
will s Ss n in this field 
O t take leave of the three volumes without expressing anew 


Imiration that a narrative biography of such high quality has b 


pro this time. It is popular in the best sense but based on very 
careful study of every available source, as anyone who turns from the 
1 nt text tot numerous and vigorous appendixes will recogniz« 


WILLIAM Roscoe THAYER. 


Geschichte der Russischen Revolution. Von TLupwic KULczyYCcKI 
Kinzig autorisierte Ubersetzung aus dem Polnischen, von ANNA 
II. l’om Versuch, die Agitation 


Organisation “Volks 


TROE- NEURATH Band 
lk cu tragen, bis zum Verfall der 
fretheit” | 
\.-G. 1911. Pp. vili, 535.) 


1870 bis 1886). (Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes 


PROFESSOR KULcCzycKI’s second volume carries out the promise of 


the first, as described in the July number of this Review. He has con 
tinued to write a serious, thoughtful work based on wide knowledge and 


Phe 


Broad as is his 


research. His tone is ever sober, his judgment independent. 

1ul » have to find with him is one of limitation. 
treatment of his subject it is not as comprehensive as his title leads us to 
for he does not really give us a history of the Russian revolu 


tells us but little of the state of the country or of the 


ion Thus he tell 


ments of the masses; he refers to, without describing or explaining, 


move 
the anti-Semitic riots of the time, and he vouchsafes almost no informa 
n such important topics as .he efforts of the moderate liberals and 


tion o 
His book might more properly be labelled 


the doings of the zemstvos. 


Russische Revolution 
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tle of this s misleading, for except incidentally notl 
nce ng what is now Mexico, manifestly the most importa 
rges rtion of Spain’s dominions in North Americ 
ther a sketch of Spanish activities within the present U1 
s the first of this class to appear. Such being the impor 
ccupied by the work, a statement of its scope and organizat! 
ible. It contains twelve chapters, dealing with: (1) Spa 
t before the conquest of Mexico, Ponce de Leén, Pine 
nd Cabe Vaca: (2) the great explorations—Cortes, | 
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lexas, New Mexico, Florida, Lower Californi: 
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sh frontier, the revolution in New Spain, result 
Spanish regimic¢ [The book 1s broadly conceive 
ind on this score deserves commendatio1 
on is given to the internal development of t 
} + + ] 
two chapters r¢ evoted to ¢ ( 1 ( Wnistr 
cv, the central theme of the book is pontic 
Wi France, Russia, Englan 1 the Unit 
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rika von 1513-1824. 


Von Ernst DAEN 


panish colonial methods; (5) New Mexico 


7) expansion in 


eighteenth centurv—Florida, New Mexic 


#311 ¢ 
great plains; (9) changes and progress til 
Louisiana cession, Russia on the Pacifi 
0) the end of Spanish rule—Spain and 
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1 1 e occupation of \lta California; « 

rn Texas after 1772, an event of great signif 
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mmary of Spanish colonial methods in t 
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1 same sober varietv as Brodhe ids history ot 


story of New Net] 
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Buffalo Historu al S Cle 


- nalities ot Br il 1 
methods and mental quaiti 
se one, though the ta i 
On the other hat picture 
n th 
‘ 
nel x 18 Tell T al I 
npendix of briet hogray 
} piul feature, 
from its norn il I 
nent of the t 
| management ‘ 
ind so Ol nm succes n tit = 
tory In the form: 
of the various Swe : 
evs Sweden's internatiol | 
trv s social and eco! n 
ntury \ wealth of gor 
+ ic made to tell very effective I 7 
hictory of New Sweden. 1 
maintain that goo page 
rears history ot a aay 
Rut there are more that! , 
for the great commonwe. 
to] once for all, wit 1 ae 
book reflects great creait oO! wd it 
ish Colonia 
publication 
Holland Land my a 
Historical Soctet ) 
No part of this volume — 
the readers of the Review 
Library of the Buffalo Histor 
485 Manv of the manuscfipts : 
athers are of scatter or eve ‘ 
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t 1 e Cire Lakes fron Black Rock to Ch iger Ch 
1 
’ S ny papers referring to the Indians, and n i few to the ( 
\\ Perhaps the H nd Land Company's papers, which furnis 
s f the material for the present volume, and the papers of Milla 
olumes X. and XI. of the society's / ) 
1 re t e greatest gener il interest But it is difficult to b 
) st is uneve y complied om nes singic 
+1 
( bills re separately calendars In other place 
ents re coveree b ol br ef 
é ous ire spose tf in tour pages St he list a 
whole confirms the favorable impression which the successive volum 
rf tl ety's Publications have made concerning its manuscripts, 
especially grateful to note here tha the « e collection 
] ] rt ] n ] + +} ; 1 
( as rea an Ireely at e e ots 
the books in our library 
The resp ce W es tle th S volume Ipies esst 
iif its pages S¢ ocal agent of the Holla Lat Con 
pany at Batavia, is the writer of most of the letters, and his princip 
correspondent is his chief, Paul Busti, general agent of the Hollar 
Companies in Philadelphi There are letters also from Governor Clit 


Simeon DeWitt, and various congressmen and canal commissioners 
otably Thomas Eddy and Myron Holley Ellicott’s knowledge of th 
vestern country, especially exhibited in two detailed reports to DeWitt 
n 1808 and 1817, seems to have been put at the disposal of the commis 


sioners without much consideration of the company’s peculiar interests 


respect, however, of the company’s donation of its lands to the state 

aid of the construction Ellicott, who always believed the project of 
the canal feasible, was quite as canny as Busti, who was still insisting 
1817 that “if ever begun it will in no age be completed’. As a whole the 
correspondence throws a welcome light upon the financing as well as the 


construction of the canal, and it incidentally illuminates many economic 
phases of the movement of population from New England into western 
New York 

The student of New York politics, as well as the local historian of 
he canal towns, may well read the seventy pages containing the gossip, 


journal of the tour which Colonel William Leete Stone made from New 


York to Niagara in 1829, but only botanists or geologists will concert 
Ss 
themselves with voung George W. Clinton’s briefer account of his scho 


excursion over the canal in 1826. Almost altogether local are the eig! 
pages of Black Rock Harbor Papers, 1816-1823, which supplement 
ipler materials on the same subject published in earlier volumes 

The editor’s notes are not extensive, but they seem to be adequate 
nd accurate Che volume is well printed, well indexed, and well bound 


\ltogether it is an excellent example of what a live local historical 
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i ( T ow he treatv oT 1846 Special attentiol | 
evel ¢ n te e pet of joint occupation \n informing cha 
t e ck Of t of the first transcontinental wagon-ro 
t 1 fan ritv with the geogr y of tl 
ting nee nan Perl ips the most valual 
| k is ne which relates to t titude, inforn 
thy States o rument regard to tl () 
oT T nteres to Spec t ire 
( ce many of them difficult of cess al 
Aher ] letters of Marcus Whitmat er he 
As york S marre 1) a polemic one Ww ( ett 
from t veigl the knowledge essential fairnes 
oul notes are lacking but textual citations are abundat 
\ il | ex 18 prov ed 
ng typogt ) errors re to ot 1 volume 
1) H raid S nace to id soul n 
tal epeat m page &o Phe ume of Professor Schaft olume 
1 
page ppeat s Shater ihe first paragraph of roducti 
calls for at lix which has been omitted without explanatory to 


note 

Che posthumous publication of this work is dt 
Bagley of Seattl \lthough belated until the ec 
main subsided, it constitutes a most important ad 
literatut author has probably underestim 
he s ed imple proof of th 
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ome illustrative wealth 


\ Hu n Bay factor, Hearne’s journey, in 
ordered by that company to ascerta the resources of the country, its 
facilities for trade, the extent of copper deposits, and the possibility of 

northwes passage lwo failures, herein recorded, only urged Hearne 
o his f success 
| starting December 7 1770, tro fort Prince o 
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1c to Mr. Clarence B 
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lition to the Whitman 

at Whit 

A Journ Prince of Wales's Fort ii 
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plain Society rp. XIV, 437.) 

Wales. with Chipewvans under Chief Matonabbee, the party was soon 

in an unknown country. Li: an game, they were soo! 


Hearne: Journe) 
reduced to distress by failing 5 f 
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Perey) sixt] nniial eting of +} Pacific ist Braz 
Camille Enlart the Muse 1 Trocadéro, a paper on Paradoxes « 
Gsladstor laritv, by Mr. Edward Porritt, an excellent present 
ments of Profe rs George W. Prothero, Colenbrander, Enlart, am 
\ltamira, on tl rganization and work of the historical societies of 
Great Britain, tl Netherlands, France, and Spain respectively Phe 
Probl A Commission presents a report on the rchives of th 
state of Illinois, by Professor Clarence W \lvord and Mr. T. ¢ 
Pease, at nother on the archives of New Mexico, bv Professor ]. H 
annual bibliography, Writings on American History, 1909 he latter 
pean historical culture, invited to New York upon occasion of the Ass 
nes. which is reflected in tl en ee 

Phe Imperial Civil Service of Ron By H. Mattingly, M.A Cam 


Minor Notices 
system of finat la vimunistrat | t 
leyvyelopment of this servi close relatior 
lccuss at some length the military servi tt knight vell t 
Chapters 2 and 3 are ¢ r tot t 
original work from Mr. Matting 1 
In dealing with the many contr = uthor is 
page 66, note 4 ) nit ¢ 
» 91) he follows Momms 
y 
ordinary tribune, for 1 1 privilege, 1 ! 
service Was cut to SIN 
In another point the eclectic 1 +] 
In dealing with the origin of the fis Matting 
conclusion (Hirschfeld contra) that tl fiscus was regat n the 
But he follows Hirschfeld (Mommset nira) in | ing that t 
fiscus was not established is a chest distinct iron the patrimoniul nt 
the time of Claudius. The difficulties are not at ll clarified by tl 
promise or by the author's arguments 
It is apparent that Rostowzew s Studie) Gescl Ron 
schen Kolonates had not vet appear d when Mr. Mattingly was working 
upon this study Had it been before him he would not ! e t 
statement (p. 35) that 1 substantial reforms ttt t 
Vespasian. For Rostowzew, with a fair degree of certammt ne 
to the financial and executiv bility of Vespasian t 
sy stematizing the admit setration 111 +} r reve 
nue in Africa 
Medieval Europe. By H. NW. ! D M.A H rsit 
Librarv of Modern Knowledge, 1 13 New rk, Het Jolt ar 
Company ; London Williams and Norgat 254 
which this book appears aims to give | educat genet 1 I 
brief survey of the whole fiel f modern historical 
subiects treated not occupying particulat pt t | Phe 
editors have been fortunate im securing Mr. D t th medieval 
history. In the very briet lowed him thoughtful 
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The Ku S nts and Officers of State, with their Coronat 
¥ es. B Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. (Lendor mes Nis 
nd ¢ Lt I9II, pp. xvili, 416.) The eight authoritative pag 
on serjeant The Histor English Law have admittedly left s 
hing te : e subject, and a ready welcome is accorded to M 
Round’s | rh Yet one soon finds that this is not a consiste 
t n 1 (ne of its contributions is a proof that the gre 
thees of state Were not territorial serjeanties, but offices in gross. The 
I sion tog r with al e coronation services, whether or mn 
strict] rjeant ecessitat the excision of much material prepars 
r thor on serjeanties proper. The result is a book hard to classif 
( s much of value on serjeanty in general (pp. 1-51) and th 
gr e off (pp. 52-92), a deal of detail on sundry obscure ser 
throughout, an infinity of genealogical minutia¢ Ince 
tollowing sely upon s Peerage and Pedigree, tl s regrettabl 
ne e) that history is losing Mr. Round to genealogy. Sin 
e book appeared too late to be used by the Court of Claims for the 
recent ce on, and since it is to be hope fully expected that there 
will not be another coronation for many years, one deplores the labor 
vent bv s ute a researcher in antiquarian oddities and family lore 
! though warned in the preface that this is “ more than a matter of 
ocular tenures’ or of merely curious interest the reader is vexed to 
find how often he is reminded of Scott’s Baron of Bradwardine and his 
ervitium exuen seu detrahendi, caligas regis post battalian 
Mr. Round’s polemics are again prominent. The errors of many who 
ive essayed work in this field are mercilessly exhibited and the devo 
editor of the Red Bb s pursued with a rancor which subserves no 
ho y end. Indeed, eagerness to overthrow standard authority occa 
sionally b s the author to the weakness of his new contentions—for 
xample his argumet (pp 28 40), In Opposition to Maitland agains 
ear vartibi of lands held in serjeanty. In the passages cited, 
t principle was manifestly present, and it proves nothing to show 
nstances in which it was not wholly observed. And to adduce finally 
ises fror e fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is beside the poin 
The His f i:nglish Law speaks of carly impartibility. It is sur 
rising to fir (p. 36) that the distinction between greater and lesser 
arons ma ive originated in Magna Carta. The suggestion is 
»bviously t yport the argument that the cleavage between grand and 
vetty serjeanty indicated by Article 37 of the Charter was novel. It is 
lso a strange implication that because this latter distinction was rough 
t was therefore recent Che parallel and immediately preceding clause 
ouching the socage tenures is unmentioned by Mr. Round who would 
I that any assimilation of petty serjeanty to socage was late rhe 
glish birth or pre-Conquest domicile of the Domesday taini seems 
ently argued (p. 13) Some foreign names appear among the 
oft at least ten counties, and borne by men who did not hold the land 
King Edward 
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se here printed is four n R MS. 7 I 
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Che editor. Dr. Hastings Rashdall of New | eg ()xtor "i 
vell known for his history of t (3 ) l f thr 
has endeavored a Tat is possible e reterence t the 1 ice 
n Aristotle and other authors quoted by | I 
fhiculty He has also illustrated the text o1 Bacor treatise | 1S¢ 
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t ‘ ! vide variety of subjects ( 
se port s of the registers which give a 
tere of the 1) pal rit 
1316 1375 t detailed t ft xper 
yontificate of John XNII They throw light rt 
f sel nd ministrat st f t 
cal al tions nd other phases « 
tics oO on pric wages, banking, at chit 
; oni spects of the 
) if tf the perio The work of editing scems 
| e 1s full index of proper names an | 
ft ficials of the papal household 
] ts his intr ction mainly to a narrow but 5 
xplau 9 br fly tl nature of the « ts n 
gives a tabular w of the 
e pap treasul ur gy the I ence 
int i temized expel ture during t pont ficate 
culate niformly terms of the lorentine ¢ 
e popes of this peri he secon rincipal ce 
ext sive study of the comp itive es OF the ¢ I 
curre! stern Europe from thi r part of the 
y to the eat part of the fifteent \ brief cuss 
if different coins relation to the pre is metals 
ong series of tables displaving the actu xc] ge vali 
ns r te of the exchange and the source of infor 
en in every instance rhe study is ¢ plet b 
ocunk | it r to exchange draw! m the Vat 
S¢ ot summary, tables which lisplay the value of tl 
| florin in terms of other coinages at various dates fro 
No set of me val financial documents ofters such exc 
t Ss 101 1 yarison this oT the papa treasul whi 
Irom eve part ot the Ron in atholic world dg ng 
ems W the reviewer was able to test, the author 
S f s opportunity, and has performed the laborious 
yan ( el rom those who have wa dered in the 
vildert ieval financial ccounts this part o 
scare ly rec high appreciatiotl 
W. E. Lunt 
English Life of King Henry the Fifth, written in 1513 b 
s author known commonly as the Translator of Liviu 
harles Lethbridge Kingsford, M.A., St. John’s Colleg« 
irendon Press, 1911, pp. Ivi, 212.) Mr. Kingsford | 
le and interesting contribution to the original literature ¢ 
rv bv editing this first English life of Henry V. from 
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larlv librarian, Mr. F. Ma 
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he Life in 
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Six Town Chronicles 
sodleian Library, the 
f Trinity College, Dublin, and tl | 
Longleat. Now printed for the f 
vy Ralph Flenley, M.A., B.Litt (0) 

208. ) The title of M1 | 
contains. The printing of six 
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know! xist These two sections, with the bibliography referre 
i} | lf of the volume and make valuable and interesting 


lish municipal history. Nowhere els 


wer is aware, can be found so clear and detaile 
e efforts to write history made by citizens of London and « 
few oft ther large towns lhe first group dealt with is that of 


us writers of thirteenth- and fourteen 


l ) sne by the Car Societ 
\ CX ( nite N-cel cles at 
rr ne iff rs and the rv trom 
| I ()1 ese er ire twenty ma scl s known 
1 1 
AY | e! Vs put ot i\ bee 
r Visit ot e nas a Vv Die 1! ( 
nicl ( glish towns othe in London, whil e concluding 
Si es the sixtect vy writers of Lor ) chronicle 
Fab os + 1 the I ot the chronicles ot netrope 
} + T tinea 
he Sit writing. 
ft Intre n. dealing wit ‘ 
| he ) ( aling V OnICi¢ 
ntained or descr In this volume, consists of a series Of Driet critical 


luctions to the various manuscripts examined by Mr. Flenley. It 


ume, that of the London merchant Robert Bale was the most impor 


nt by far. It is in English and covers the years 1437-1460 from the 


lon standpoint. Like practically all surviving chronicles of London 
eems to be based on an earlier work, probably in Latin, which 


ippeared Bale’s Chronicle was evidently written in Edward I\V.s 


reign but practically nothing 1s known of the author save his name The 


manuscript itself had an interesting history which Mr. Flenley brings out 
Che other chronicles are of minor importance with the exception of the 


Lynn Chronicle (MS. Western 30,745) which furnishes an early ant 
unique example of an extra-London town chronicl Mr. Flenley has 
performed his editorial work in a careful and scholarly manner and we 
hope we will have more such work from him. There is also an adequate 
index to the volume and the press-work is excellent 


N. M. TRENHOLME 


The 1 wd Letters of Martin Luther. By Preserved Smith, Ph.D 
(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1911, pp. xvi, 490.) 
This admirable biography by the son of the well-known Old Testament 


scholar, Henry Preserved Smith, is to be commended for both its fair 


uracy, Its author has studied his subject faithfully and 
has drawn upon the best and most important sources for a knowledge of 
the Reformer’s career. It is a commentary upon the zeal with which 
he libraries of Europe have long been ransacked for Luther documents 


iat he is unable, though he has made diligent search, to supply any 


nti t les of Londo1 They wrote in Latin and their works, a 
vould appear that of the chronicles printed in the last part of the 
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yortal matefria not lrea k \ put 
ecent literature upon the subject a1 vork 
neets the demands of modert . 
a n s Luther I 1 1 
T Serie nd he nes 
s known of the gre s sick 
nake m better 
e story of his caree | 
which might be expe t 
s be a detec t cons : 
eraphy which carries cot 
naert ken to pre ent the Retort 
0 theologian and the result 
ers besides the ogi s re 
rs. a body of correspondet t ! 
ne human interest of gt 
T V1\ d ike 1) t 
ik. that interesting | contus ot ! f 
iterial, upon whic Dr. Sm publis 1 xc t 
some years ago 
| he bibliogr iphy at the e1 1 of the mie \ yT 1 ibted 
value to st idents The whe le book 11 ca 
needs, while many of the quotations Tron ] t ( 
ng way in which some « f the scenes ot s 
stance, the interview with the pap egat Vergeri \ e t 
dialogue form is employed, make 1t tl se of 
effort to write an interesting biography wv ma ge! 
ublic. and at the same time to meet tl vants of pr rs 
has resulted, to be sure, in some unevenness al | k ot ut tir 
the narrative halts unduly But taken as ‘ | | 
instructive and readable, and constitutes 1 m bs 1 
worthy addition to the enormous mass of Luther liter 1 
\. 
Inventaire des Archives larnesien e Naf 
Histoire des Pays-Bas Catl ir Alf 
fesseur a l'Universite Le n, et ( 
(ours a Universite all ( brussels Kiessit ( IQ 
pp. ecxxvi, 557.) This admirable work, the pt i 
f research by such well-know1 st ‘ rs b 
nentioned to be appreci ited by stor s rest ¢ 
introduction (pp. vi-liv) gives stor f I el 
the minute documentation t str t I ges 
ecx discuss the value of th it I ew 
avoiding all dogmatic assertion al I g e 1 tions 
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+ ] ‘ rt 
vestigator « make 5 ow ulgments The ir 
scusses t rganization of the ari es, their diplon 
r completeness eir utilization by storians, an 
t thors t is somewhat unfortunate it much of 
‘ 
\ ntlv written before the complet of ti \ 
ry itselt $74) lists 2,068 numbers, many of whi 
Ss or othe neces number ot lividual 
+1 ] | thay hie 
( 1 cs 1 noug Vout m th 
n 1 (he inventory proper 1s divided 11 
ocuments not autograph, autograph, and parchmen 
1 ] ] 
sib on Somme ocuments are caretu escribe < 
‘ majority group ut the diplomatic character of a 
s. copies, ciphers. et s indicate | four 
s the result of the fact that only on second thoug!] 
rv to the thors to examine thoroughly e co tot 
rT itles as “ Londra”, “ Francia for incidental materia 
tion it may be presumed that all material re ing to t 
(ountries is listed Pages 475 to 530 constitute ar 
lete nd more analytical than is usually the case wit 
7 - 
cations ¥ ges 531 to 533 contain additions ind 
ble of contents fo 
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Cart 


during the First Half of the Seventeenth 
} Being the Ford Lectures delivered at Oxford in 1910 by 
Rev. George Edmundson, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S (Oxfor 
ndon Press, 1911, pp. 176.) This subject is one which has long 
\ treatment from the English side. Mr. Edmundson has done his 
thoroughly, conscientiously, and with the use of all the availab! 
1. He is quite at home in this field of history and well qualifie 
e task he has undertaken. The book is scholarly and useful, a1 
conclusions are sustained by the evidence. It is plain after reading 
ectures tl war between England and the Netherlands was certair 
sevent h centu ry as a consequence of their conflicting com 
nterests and the tfering pretensions of the two peoples to tl 
fisheries in the so-called British Seas 
writer is annoyingly inaccurate in small matters. On page 48 
s it the Merchant Adventurers were driven from the Nether 
\lva in 1568, while on page 167 he says that they left Antwerp 
on page 70 that they were driven from Antwerp in 1582 
sserts on page 147 that they were banished from Germany i1 
I n page 49 this event is placed in 1597. How does h 
these « es? On pag 63 he misdat > 
we 125 h 
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is being of February 8, 1646, and his letter of January 2 64 

of February 10. On page 117 “ jus electorale altert 

mean “the electoral right should alternate ’, and not é tor iM 
should be altered” Chere ‘ be ‘ 

similar character These things seem to show undue 


RaLPH C. H. CATTERA 


In Defence of the Regalia, 51-2 Select m the Fan 
Papers of the Ogilvics of Barras Edited by R louglas Gordon 


Sarron, M.A., F.S.A.Scot ondon and New 


Green, and Company, 1910, pp. xvi, 37 On the first 
1651, the regalia of Scotland, the crow eptre, sword and belt of stat 
were last used in the coronation of Charles I]. at Scor Before set 

on the invasion of England in July, these valuable possessions were 
dispatched to one of the strongest fortresses S 1 Dunnott 


Castle, near Stonehaven on the coast south of Aberdeen, together witl 
the king’s private papers, his household effects, the General As 
records, the principal muniments of the Hamiltor t] rters of St 
\ndrews University, and other valuables; the whol ntrust to 
Earl Marischal who chose his friend, (;seorge Ogilvy s his heut 
ind gave him command of the castle hereafter Worcester was foug] 
and lost, the Earl Marischal captured, and Dunnottar invested by Genet 
Overton’s forces in November \ppeals to the fugitive king or 
Continent evoking no relief, the Earl Marischal going over to the Eng 
lish side, the belated efforts of Charles to save 1 pla bringing 
substantial results, after eight months’ brave defens« 

artillery compelle d Ogilvy to surrender the castle and tl this { met 


who remained of his original garrison of less than s nt But 


during the siege and concealed in Kinnetf church where t 
until the Restoration. With the king’s return all parties 
sought their rewards, and one of the most romantic events of 


Wars became the basis of an almost incredibly acrimor 


li chiefly between the houses of Marischal and Og 


lived dispute, 
vears after the event it was still tterly contested befor 

Council. In 1829 the Bannatyne Club published its Pas re 

Re galia of Scotland as late is Scot histor et 
printed Papers relating to the Preseri 

from the muniments of Lord Kintore; in 1906a1 The Sa thre 
Honours, appeared, based on infor 


1 


elating to the Marischal family; in 1907 the S$ 


printed the “Information f f kh \\ 

Ogilvie of Barras and David Og Ss i t 

of 1702; and now comes this large and ndson lu f selection 
y 

from the family papers of the Og s of Bart presenting their s 
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f f musu impartiality Edited with eicht 
simply tf ta al ring into 1 ef the events connected vit the 
om £01 
rit! 1 \\ have mn theulty in reterring to the volumes of 
correspondet ! the other authorities on which my statements are 
the tew references given at nadequat Thus tl author quotes 
lownsher one of the Secretaries of State” (p. 32) and gives as 
is referens Letter it IR Office dated Marcl 18. 1772” Ch 
77 
a 4 ties in verifying reference are obvious Neverthe 
. th k w dis serviceable, for its clear presentation of 
the cons é ents a inceuvres of the political game in It 
land, and of the difhculties that led to the Act of Union. Mr. Fisher's 
presentation emphasizes, even more than earlier historians had done. the 
akers « sh Parliamet It is shown that the Irish Parliament 
never in any ! represented the Irish people, but rather regarded th 
great body of the people as public enemies to be held ‘ersceone \ 
narlian ntar lioarch ] ral- + ] 
oligarchy ruled Ireland in its own interelt. ependent on 
king nes of danger, but otherwise contending for the spoils of 
othe vithont ntertere nol ] TH scl} 
€ \ it interference from England. The sessions of the Irish 
in differed little trom the sittings of a corrupt city council 
Irish patriotism as he right to divide the spoils 
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“* Many eminently respect ble fat vere interé | 
embezzlements (p- 53) Under wwenshend, this s ed natronag | 

| 


was wres l 
Improbity al misappropriat { pub f 
tions been rails d t the level of a fl i (p = ) S 
[ris Parlian nt ( ) n ) 
} le 
vas no other ( | ire 
Union Phe book is W t ‘ 
crimination, ana tii story 18 alW sl ng 
1) \pAMS | 
Q or | 
British Statesmen he Grea ha | 


79 Mr scue § 
Oxford as the For Lectut 1911 t o dev 
self chiefly ton I : but pres vorl ‘ m I | 
of mor rece! ste t his s 
e volume 1s rea | 
reat War, th minu ex on ¢ the servic 
] } ) 
of whom are measu! stan ol g 
\ e for n r statesmen cit 
takes issue W the best-known ! ern 1 
s flouted at cv‘ ‘ ss eme 
sheer absurdity Pit 
neglected the \rn nd Nat his LT, 
nd improperly t { 
erized as a biut r al 
gives such inst! tions shoul t on " 
Here Pitt was sangull t 
nveterat« pru ence U1 
rout ed Pitt sc nc | 
monplace muiniste! t 
his beliet 1n < erior a 
en Who i t rt 
vevond tl ep of wal 
Istice to tie thr 1 nis rs 
progress The honors ot ‘ 
erceval, Liverpool, and ‘ g 
tr menade odds insplil 


Conclusions, throughout, 
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\ \ ( repre ented by eir ern 
( t W ss “€ he have ecome al I pendent 
\ ev must aiways Ke a 
( en} he f ng of an older community as a proof 
ric hie es 1 go barg n even d 
rable me nark the highest form of ability. 1 Unites 
vag tition wit is. at 
mt 
using f p hey must win, 1f 1 v ta 
re nd forg ‘ ments There is the fact | 
s surely a mist 
of the 1 erpreted, bitter ealous in his brilliant but oft it 
genera i, tor te rareiv convincing 
D. ADAMS 
Nap 1 Biograpl B \ugust Fournier, Professor 


ul mpany, IQII, pp. xx, 564; x, 505 Phis 
cond tion of Fournier's Napoleon The first, complete 
ears ago under the editorship of the late Professor E. G. Bourt 


he Review, reproduced the ori 


trans ( res version reproduces the revised edition of 
1906. The ! ction by H. A. L. Fisher is a perfunctory staten 
two parag without a wor upon the « orial principles tollowe 
rest en years WI ¢ petw tie 
on of the tw ns were especially fruitful in import Nape 
nvestigalse 1 was to embody the results of this worl \\ 
id ha ge share, that Professor Fournier decided to g1 
volumes revisiol n many passages the revision | nounte 
rea g Che subject-matter has been increas out 
I | se is fairly well distributed, but is especi n 
) 1 ) S \ lec s early career, the pro ns of w 
ive beer uc success b Masson, Bia nd Ch 
cl 1 Brumaire also contains uch 
he studies by Aulard and Vandal lo cit 
ther stor ot e negotiations ( hz illor Ss given ! 
reatment ght of ithor’s recent work on that subje¢ 
anges ‘ ire of det and do not affect the conception 
Vapoleon’s t er or tl erpretation of his career given in the 
re particularly valuable 1} th 
10Nn. are ValuaDdie yecause they 


f the books mentioned. I: 


sions as Nad ppeared in ] egle’s Fre 


Kk 
torv at the Universitv of Vien In two volumes Translated by Ant 
elizabeth Adams, with a1 troduction by H. A. L. Fisher, M.A. (New 
elgnt 
n 
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are pt ‘ e s of | 
hithert« npoublishe | 
on 
mpagny Mar 
p< 
es at Vienn The work < 
\\ fering 
notabie except \\ 
reviated or on ( n 
} no ot es ‘ 
er the gu | ple f 
| ractetT he transiator 
ssages W ch conce \ 
ag 
if tc ng | 
supplemente¢ vhile moditfving | 
se] ine s conduct Irom e | 
] m1 | 
nointless comp ns W | 
Catherine II. and Mary | 
| 
uthor s consent, the fade shi | 
etters and Pape Cha j | 
13 t Knox 


\ x 
(Printed for the Recor 112 
sept Tew privat rs m 
the pape rs in this excep WW 1 
randa belong to the per od (1805 18o6 ) whet or . | 
lord of the Admiralt \ more br nt perit 
ministration it would be 1 rd to fh S R rt | : 
t Trafal r Sir | Sty 
nisterre, Nelson’s great victory a , | 
| cuecess, and Sir John Duckworth’s bril near Sais 
lomingo all give it lustre ft Sir 
nts out in his excellent intt 
eral categories ] ret ther = 
nander-in-chiet e Nat 
vith watching the French coast ft 
S101 Some OT se let < ti | 
who h ntereste 1t 
1 nes orpedo 
Ke tl he ( divisit 
commande! at ‘ rl} 
yroaches to ( nim | 
Vit (,ardner or nv lic in 
brated order se! ( nw 
I sterre. resulting in the ¢ ck g 
( 
most disastrous. In the t | 
eison OT ] ot ( | 
furnish no information 01 
vattle plan tog 
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(3) its principle s: (4) how it was received by publ 
what tendencies were exhibited in its applicatior 
orate and painstaking monograph upon the first fou 
s, the fit being reserved for a future study \ppendix 
s of the \cte at three different Stages 1n 1ts elabor ( 
ieous fusing of the Acte and of the imperial constitutior 
ylemented into a single document, and lists of the votes 
e of adoption. There is also a preface by Frédéric Masso1 
yh is thoroughly cumented in the best French style. 
ire n investigation, espec! il ot newspap 
egestions for a constitution submitted to Napoleor 
police and the prefects The most serious omission is tha 
on English history and contemporaneous English affair 
s form under the influence of men whose ideal was tl 
st ( Consequently, M. Ra t has much to say about 
S Yet ere is no indication that he has read a singl 
s] His ideas of English affairs seem to be drawn exclu 
the constitutional studies of Boutmy and Esmein and their 
ns are frequently made the basis of exaggerated infet 
ugh mémoires are not used extensively, some importat 
00 ince upon them 
uet describes his work as an historical and juridical study 
t kept pert vy distinct, but three of the four parts are 
. cal hese three, in the opinion of the reviewer, giv: 
s valu The juridical part consists of little more thar 
r many points involved in the Acte of the corresponding 
he constitutions of 1799, 1802, 1804, and 1814, along wit! 
lictum of the author as to the wisdom of the schem« His 
w is that of a discriminating admirer of the Napoleoni 
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k. One remarkable fact brought out by this volum« 
the Admiralty was more concerned about the danget 
from the French naval activity than it was about the dang 
Napoleon Though the period was popularly knowt 
Pert nd though historians have so picture 
for the coast defense were not worrt 
cent J lon’t say the French can’t come; I say th 
C. H. Van Tynt 
nnel aux Constitutions de Empire du 22 Avril 1815 
cuet. (Caen, L. Jouan; Paris, Marchal et Godde, 191 
[he points most worthy of study in relation to the 4 
ccording to M. Radiquet, are five in number: (1) w 
INTIS agre tl France should hav constitution w 
vermeated with the principles of liberalism; (2) how 
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titutions Of 1799-1504 al Or al 
f the parliamentary regin 

Upon some points the stu \\ t 
esults are \ luable cl efly connr! I I 

FRANK M 

Rismarck and German U1 S 
Roman Law at! Compat ( ) ( 
(New York, Columbia U1 Press ) ) . Se 


n book torm Its qualities are 
accurate | 


qualified 


\l KeT has beet id ed. We ni 
point of view lhe colossal f ne 

itimme would b Cl lit the T 
) of the opposition to hee 
n the result of the Aiwturkamf nd other ep es \ \ \\ 
ssent from the statement t Bismarck’s policy er 18 
fought out within the lines of the ¢ 
romises which preserve once the ; of the st ' 
erties of the citizen (p. ihe explal on ot eT ot the 
Democrats seems also inadequate (p. 06 Pius IX ed |e I 
(not January), 1875 (p. 04 Sometimes edge of B 1 
s blunted in translation: | vhet 1] ; t s the b brief 
outine account of Bismarck 1 glis 

B.G. Teubner, 1811 ( hicl ler Fir 
Her isg geben von Cat Scl ) \ 

s book, in giving S tie t 1 thy 
eubner in Leipzig, turnishe 1 oe ent e intell 
business development of Germany since 18! , 
of a Protestant rgyinan, was \ 

a typesetter He soon bought printing 
f the largest in Gsermany\ | the ent 
egan—with the uid of excell | 

e pub is] ing ] itil nd Greel ToT 
expanded this into tl w fal } 
Romanorum Teubnenriana Be f t ‘ 
ment set in motion by Winckel nn, ‘ \\ H 
boldt, and others, as wel 
ntroduced by Lachman: Haupt nd t bne ré 

nted as he had been trot tisfving t 1 


s family, this reman 


} 
195 
tion, revised ind e1 ir? 1 I 
Esening Post and Nat nb 
is been brought up to lat ind rt I , ' 
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exp t st foreign countries—were, since 1830, 1ns1 
fomantic School that literature must b 
| ce Teubner now published many works 
eolog criticism, and kindred subjects so t 
ons f ilwavs sisting, howe ng 
I 1 oTtaDiy hat ot enterpt e nas D car! 
«le Some of the most table works 
1 1 1 
ss ogy K¢ olff_in’s T] mrus), nave continued appr 
t t e be issuer OTe t number of works on pure 
| 
7 
ipp ( ern ips more rem irkable Still 1 series OT ¢ ] re 
gt one by leading artists ar reflecting the rise of Gert 


ll its branches. About two and one-l 
re issu¢ every year, not counting t newspap 
he book before us, well written, enriched by many facsimiles anc 
ortra ind excellently printed, further bears witness to Germany’s 
creasing ppreciation of aesthetic values 


VON KLENZE 


History of Money in the British Empire and the United States. B 
\enes | dod (london and New York, Longmans, Green, and Con 


pany, 1911, pp. xiv, 356.) This book is divided into two parts: the firs 


19 
comprising about two-thirds, t1 s the history of money and banking 
Brit Iempit nd the second treats the history of money ar 
banking t United States he treatment of the British [Empire 
yutside of the United Kingdom is very brief, covering less than 25 page 
ort eeneral reader the book possesses value; it describes the chiet 
events in the monetarv and banking history of the two countries, and 
based tor tl most part upon a comps rativelvy few reputabl secondary 
uthorit For the historian, however, and the economist the book 
eligible It is in no sense a contribution to the history or science ¢ 
ae . nking. Cit ns of s are infrequent, and, whe 
made, us y mere nention the name of the author without an 
pag reteren¢ 
Miss ID pp nt oes not possess a thorough working knowl 
edge of fundamentals of mot rv science, for there are frequet 


es et ct n wmecre Sse in tn supply ot money i! te! Ss to 10 

} amoiun -| hat ; 

prices, because it inc ises the amount OI work that a given quantity O 


in perform.” Obviously this would raise prices, not lower the: 


Si ral times the statemen made that variations of the market 1 


, ( t to respond to the “ modern” spirit which vw 
nning t rt itself Phe “* Young Germans ’’—of whom Heine 
pictor rt duri tl last two decades We learn Isc ot ti enormous 
slips in t statement and in tl pplication of elementary principles 
“Increased rapidity of circulation h 
rot xamp we reat {p X1lll), ised a] 
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gold 1 S11\ T 1 ‘ 
r ol is 1s cas Cal Ss 
typical \fter 1751 th was t 
> 
New England States 236 
the American War ot ! \l 
rris resigne? 1 nis place \\ \ x 
251) In 1857 ! ed foreig 
iw to be no longer leg te t ' t ( 
fices at one-fifth of their 204 gto t 
4 
man Pure Act of 1890 the f 
e pure St t { 
( ooo ounces ¢ T ( | 
to req re tl t 1.500 
ered at market pt t er tor srains of 
| ERE} 
\ - 
ter, t et 9, pp. 20 


Volumes XI. and X11 (\Worces 
368.) Volume XI. furnishes guidance, mainly by f calendar 
the manuscT! » \War int 


e society It s prepam \ il ine 
ll ] 


i calendar he 1 nuscript \\ 1 | 1 thie 
etv, a calendar 01 ts ot ne 

full texts from ea of tl ot r ot é the 

French and Indian War materials and the full text ot t orde 


wok of Lieutenant Williat Henshaw ibing 


| 
\f 
he herst on tl mar | at | 
mber, 1759. -\st tly s | 
The ot] ote | | 
jmerica 02-1783, edit | 
society, is the result of . n¢ | | | 
{ll a noticeable gap in ' | | 
frequent re ferences to thet 1 | 
ven exceedingly aifhcull | 
the greater numbet have inde | 
Gacette: but as there 
{ 


g \] pi 
Xts \ I nterest 
rc fore Res ration at 
trons no fac 
i} fiistorical S n ber 2 
Yort et ) D>. XIX, 200.) ih \merica pews 
rc ct esting pape! sa til 
1 
S Hebrew | rning among the Puritat f New Englat 
1 
¢ 
st g \ ap oO! l es Ss 

I eT \l rN 4 Sit > i i SOC IC 
T T T ~ \\ ~ ~ ~ i 
+r + + + + + 

‘ ) SO] ‘ \ | 
bes f R Island regarding consang s lewish n 
tions re stiv ections of orig 1 nts. I 


‘ i ‘ ‘ 4 
ui items Personal and Histor Reference relating t {merican 
Vewspapers he Provincial Pe) 1, beginni 
rey nd file rst iSstt Iii Voau's 


Lette mad end with the f the Re ra I (on 
piled I lited under tl lirection of | yman Hora ( Weeks il 
| lwit \l bacon \I sSachusetts Series vol I.] Boston. the Socie 


tor Amer na, I9II, pp. x11!l, 364 The scheme of this work is to 


renrodn 7 texts of -\ t n newspapers other than their reprints of 
loreig ligence in tl uurnals, from the first attempted 
\mert yspaper 16900. « whicl 1 Sil ole number was ssued, 
own through the provincial period closing with tl r 1783 

lhe first volume now issued is devoted to the Massachusetts press 
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Be ston \ T \ 
nving ges OHI {As 1 
hy the other 1 s not ! 
int of the precursors of t 
ils from 1089 t 783 
é first WS] eT 
rrey Sey a¢ 60 
4 ‘ T 
1 ihe ¢ ors 
‘ T 
guiar 
of the bh ol . 
ein Londor | \ 
‘ 
by Dr. Samuel A. Gres 
t is also repre ‘ nt ‘ 
ak { ew | 
- } 
tmaster of Boston, 1703, W 
ron ibroad legal items ot 
“03 
‘ 
on of the papet toreig1 S 
\merican news Is 
proc amations, port statis ) 
i] and colomial, real esta ran 
na nictrat ] 
t and administrative i 
he editors are modes er ¢ 
these volumes W add to knowledge 
+ 
<amination, we think t ‘ 
y light has been shed up ral 
phrases, which have 
great value the undertaking 
convenient compass 
herto has nac to be 1g 
Proceedings « he New York 


ual 


\ olume 


ing of the association at Lake 


Vecting, with Constitution 
X. (Published by tl N 


) The volume emb 


| 
109 | 
| | 
| 
a 
lie ; ee | 
| 
| | 
| | 
pp. m2 | t 
number oft papers thre f | | 
nging in the first catego! re fort ) 
racter, but well adapted neverthe to t 
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‘ ving met part lar mentiot The Setting of Lal 
listory by John M. Clarke, LL.D Historical Soci 
\ Wort b Victor Hugo Paltsits in | rir 
| I ( Lake Champlai: by Rev. Thomas J]. Campbell | 
tig r The History of the Iron Ore Industry on Lake Cha 
ir. Georg New Histor Light o R 
Geore Augustus Lord Viscount Howe 38 


Bixby’s paper is quite as n escrip 
treating ] rvel of } re 
sul e of the most inspiring, it kes, neve 
es its rise ft scovery at roga in 1889 
it w mee marke of Lor 
I] Mr. Hold nsacke rchives as we s printed records f 
cht t light on the questiot wove 
t n \ s | Iwavs been supp before th 
‘ ( 1 oga sto Most of this material has beet 
Y t which 1s offered as new is some letters of Captain Alex 
Moneypenny, who was with Lord Howe when he was killed 
fterw took charge of his remains. Mr. Holden does not, however: 
where thee | 
shals t ( e with cor ofte 
goes so far af hat on rg 
ment here is also a good t t 
—— nderoga is pr ck 
His argument is not convit Sol 
mer Mr. Richards’s paper really embodies a good deal of the history 
of the Biack Watch regiment not pertaining to its service at Ticon 
lerog Much of tl rial—regimental lists, comparative tables « 
losses. | il sket S to De fo n the twenty ipper 
to the rticl 
Phe Indian Place-Names on Long Island and Islands Adjacent, wit] 
their Probable Significations. By William Wallace Tooker, Algonkinis! 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Alexander F. Chamberlain, Assistat 
Professor of Anthropology, Clark University. (New York and Londo 


(;, P. Putnam's Sons, 1911, pp. xxvii, 314.) Mr. Tooker has a higl 


yt t sas ent of lgonki lames, especially those of Long 
iSial He otore nis ippe re Ss Scattered p rs ¢ 
histories I nes yroug revised, now 
1 11 
rin substant yume nd his frien Professor Chamber 
S ‘ n prep ng this iluable book 


n Holder [he Black Watch at Ticonderoga 


Minor Notices 4il 


Trials come in such studies 
in several European tongues, and allowat 


They are mostly corrupte d or abbreviated The 


often indistinctly—and mistakes occur trans g 
was often misunderstood, and words much alike in s 
lifferent meanings. 

Long Island names were written by the Eng uty 
lessening one difficulty Early forms are preset g t 
ind these can be consulted in case of doubt. This Mr k 
and his knowledge of local features has proved of great value. Long 
study has enabled him to correct early errors, and the result is lial 
treatise. 

lgonkin words differ from Ir is the use of labials ar 
structure. The former usually prefix the adjective and the locat 


particle becomes a_ sufhx Most Iroquois words reverse this Mir 
looker deals almost exclusivelv with the former. Familiarity h earl 
records enables him to detect English names in supposed Ih 1 fort 


as Hoggenoch for Hog Neck. Of much inter 


sonal names in transfers of land. Mr. L. H. Morgan erroneou 


that all Indian lands were held in common, all ¢ g 
the contrary. Early Long Island deeds pri I ses wel fte 
made from Indians owning small lots called after ( 

One great advantage of Mr. Tooker’s local knowledge is shown 
defining Manetuck, which he at first thought a form of Manatuck 
name for hills throughout New England. He found no hill there, but 
a pine swamp instead, expressed by the Delaware word M: k. H 
treatment of Manhattan is good 

The prosaic character of Indian place-names also Gomes ou Phe 
refer to boundaries, fishing places, or natural features, as elsewhert 
while many persons are seeking beautiful or poetic Indian 


are rarer. The student will value the ample critical notes, but othe 


will find a century of names appended, suitable for boats, camps, or 
homes, equally precious to them. In every way sa timely pul iti 


The Logs of the Serapis—Alhance—Aritel, under the Comma 
John Paul Jones, 1779-1780. With Extracts from Public Docum 
Unpublished Letters, and Narratives, and Illustrated with Reproductions 
of Scarce Prints. Edited by John S. Barnes f tl 
Naval History Society, vol. I.]) (New York, the Society, Igt1, pp 


xliv, 138.) This book is the first volume of the publications of the 
recently founded Naval History Society, an organization that pr 
to render to American naval history a service similar to that rendered 


to British naval history by the Navy Records Society. It is printed by 
the De Vinne Press of New York and is an excellent sample of their 
beautiful workmanship. Its principal contents consist of an 1ntro- 
ductory note by the editor, lists of officers and men on the Bon Homme 
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1! r \ ng \ 
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t s (origir by More ‘ 
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f i of the Scrapis, of a letter of | 
( Cec ge af muster r TT 
tor SSCs t Si¢ 
t ylis hook fies tl hor ne 
> I KI \ ~ \\ 
OTt H | a Vv ( 
I \ pages ) 


tie tw ( reiates to tf Dat ( 1 
rough He ind t \ throws additional light upon th t 
of Large parts of the logs are chiefly of ar uarial eres 
rts weve! e us to add somewhat to the details of Jones's 
career Our good opinion of Jones is upon the not enhanced b 
mre te n the book (see pp. Xvill, xXxvi, 125-127 
32-133 proof-reading has been well done, and slips statement 
I On page Xxx! 1792" should read “* 1794 I n page 128, 
zeki should read “ Esek”’. There is no index rhe publication is 
ighly cre le te e Naval History Society, and augurs for its 
} } n rht nnranriate! lid +} rint y 
I ec pe neces, W nignt appropriatery € l prit 
t correspondence of Jones, or of the official letters of Revolutionary 
naval offices and officers 
C. O. PAULLIN 
Calendar of Papers in Washington Archives relating to the Terri 
tories of the United States (to 1873). By David W. Parker. (Wash 
ington, Carnegie Institution, I9II pp- 70. ) The volume is supple 


nd Leland’s Guide to the Archives in Washi 


is a detailed description of the territorial 


force ‘ n of \ nuscripts. in the | ibt irv of Congress say aa 
mentary to Van Tyne and 
nad it title indi + 
and, as its titie indicates, 


rs Che me sm of t 
st excellent By ot 
s territories, it is sible 
rvthing bearing « ' 
ules those fou n thi ) ) 
( eress. is rec 
g 
t ce mit ‘ 
Ss. suc I 
characte n rs 
etters t ( 
here is room for set 
f the series it i 
general principle, that s 
| 
+ torte ] 
stitutional at st t 
students of western stor re ¢ ! 
velopment tha thy sefu 
Ss peen ImMpai4re 1) oO ral 
+} ] ] 
it the students’ demands woul ve be ‘ f 
gether all documents within the fi 
vork, published in several volumes, « ( 
nate Saving ot time nd labor for Ins 
Original Manuscripts in the ( g 
Wes (Wash ton, Government ) 
Half a dozen years ago Mr Smit hompson Var ; 


r¢ Library of Congress. Dr. James Scl ler | rib 


inety-fifth volume of the 4 ¢/ant In sj 


sions, notably of letters to Ja kson, wl 
trom the mass of papers he possessed, t 


great sources for a knowledge of Amer 

quarter of the nineteenth century Sor six 
calendared in this volume—a great ser to hist 
calendaring seems to have been 


ind 
covers more than ninety pages of fi 


Annual Report of the American Historical A ition for 


1908. Volume II, Parts I. and II. Diplomatic Corresponden 


Republic of Texas. Edited by George P. Garrison. Ph.D. Py 


VWinor 112 | 
| 
Stuyvesant Fish Morris present 
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dese 


History in the University of Texas. (Washington, Government Print 
Office, 1911, pp. 807; 808-1617.) The importance of this publica 
is obvious. Many good judges believed that the Republic of Texa 
might become a rival of her great neighbor, and she had relations wit! 


signified much for the United States. Thes 


lumes consist of several bodies of correspondence: with the Unit 
States, 1835-1842, in addition to that which made up volum 
(AMERICAN HistorICAL REVIEW, xv, 630) ; with the United States, 1843 
1846; with Mexico, 1836-1845; with Great Britain, 1837-1846; w 


France, 1838-1846; and a certain amount of correspondence with Spat 


3 
Prussia, Belgium, the Netherlands, the Hanse Towns, the Papal Stat 
1d Yucatan. Light is thrown upon numerous interesting subjects, a 
l upon the relations of Texas to the United States (leading up 
annexation), her relations to England, the policy of England and France 


with reference to our acquiring her, and the internal political affairs of 


1d the United States. In many cases the documents are of 


ughest value Phe editing—a little more pronounced than that of 
volume I.—was substantially completed by Professor Garrison, a1 
while possibly there might be a difference of opinion occasionally as 
capitalization or some other detail, we may rely confidently, of cours 
on the scholarship and fidelity of the work. The division of the corr 


spondence into groups, it should be noted, requires one to be care 


for some of the documents deal with more than a single country. For 
instance (p. 1,485), Ashbel Smith’s despatch (no. 55) of June 2, 1844 
is placed in the correspondence with France, but is concerned mainly 
with England. In both of these countries he was the Texan represent 

tive. One could wish that some of the many papers (beginning on pag 


to Saligny’s petty quarrel with the Texan authorities, 


growing out of his refusal to pay a bill for board, had been condensed or 


omitted, and in their place certain particularly important despatches, 
be found only in out-of-the-way publications, had been reprinted; b 
a plan so deliberately made must be criticized with great caution. A 
Calendar of Correspondence Hitherto Printed, a list of Addenda and 
rigenda (relating to volume I.), a list of the documents arranged 
chronologically under the names of the writers, and a good general index 
complete the work 


Justin H. SMITH 


The British Consuls in the Confederacy, by Milledge L. Bonham, jr. 
Ph.D. (Columbia University Studies in Economics and Public Law, 
volume XLIII., no. 3, pp. 267), is an extensive study of an interesting 
phase of Confederate history. At the outbreak of the Civil War foreign 
consuls resident in the seceding states were allowed to continue the exer- 
cise of their functions on the theory that the exequaturs granted by the 
federal government as the agent of the states remained valid, while at the 


same time the Confederate government desired to make the consuls a 


foreign powers Which 
Texas 


Minor Notices 


lever for inducing recognition of 


ever to complications and friction, with the resul 


ultimately expelled. Dr. Bonham has gather« 


great deal of material, through which he has trace 


study of the subject cannot of course be made 

the reports of the consuls themselves 
materials which have been used are the Picken 


Pickett papers in the Library of Congress 


Governors Clark of North Carolina and Lubbock 


The affair of the consuls, aside fr 


federacy, is of particular interest 


national law that were involved in it. For it wa 
than the commercial phase of consular activit 
fore by the situation A chapter is neverthele 
nercial relations of the consul Phe publ 


t with care, although mainly from the Confeder 


voiced by the newspapers, is presented with sor 


Memoirs of WW. W. Holden. an intr 


Boyd. [The John Lawson Monographs of the 
Society, Durham, North Carolina, vol. II 


199). The writer of these memoirs was ¢ 


North Carolina Standard from 1843 to 1868; wa 


governor of North Carolina by President ic hn 


that office until the following December: was « 
and was impeached in March, 1871, because of 
the Ku Klux Klan. The memoirs of a man wl 


front of state politics for more than a quarter « 
politics constantly seethed and 


boiled ought t 


memoirs possess interest and they also have v 


something of a disappointment, because there 
Holden might have told us which he has not, 


we are given only a partial view which we « 
sented in a broader light 
well as for the somewhat disorganiz« 


ar, is to be attributed to the advanced 


e his mind is full of the events of the pa 
strength to catch them and fix then 

lefic } le- nat 
deficiencies we do however learn how many 
Carolina politics concerning which we shot 
conjecture. Conferences and other incidents 
of the memoirist and the part which he took 


n some detail: 


sometimes indeec 


1 with th 


ing the attitudes of other men. Conc 


the exposition is not all that could 


+r at the time when his memoirs were recs 
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ss ces e sam 
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} + 1 
> K \ é 1 ce sary ere roug 1 
} 1 1 
tes t n of bitterness even tow t Who W 
n Sa Whok rie ite 
t rc no f He nart struc 
> 
ntril 1 toy ra 
( t towa genet ew of e net 
j Cana / } nterna re md Dit ma 
I> ‘ 1 
By H \rias, B.A. LL.B Studies, Lon S of 1 
S ( Lond S. King | Son, 1911 
~ or im the rst 
Ws G ( oT 1 
Sses KIS ea S | ) pric ( 
1 \ ( yplic ble rhe storica SCUSS 
ot t new SCUSSI¢ ot ega < t 
1 
OT \ ely 1) suggestive 
\\ t writer hat it \ tiy 
‘ i view ¢ eXIS 
Ss, 1t Seems in ssible to ay 
1] 
v will be exact same” | 
Is Ne oubt \ itever is ) nternat 
Sta I Sire ( I ( eaves out of account tl resery wr? ‘ 
Sig? ( onvet! on oft LASS, ind t tact i 


floor of t House of Commons in 1898 He also overestimates t 
neut! n teatures of the Hav-Pauncefote Treaty and fails to int 
pret trument in the light of the clauses stricken out of the fir 
drat \ matter of fact the treaty as revised is full of loopholes, a1 
the 1 t tion of neither canal is vet fully assured The fact that 
the H Pauncefote T1 vy is signed only by the United States a1 
| I Mr \rias ce s, contrary to most writers, does not impair 
the T le of ne tra oO. because the treaty embodies rules whicl 
hav lt y gained universal acceptances n the Suez Canal Conver 
Or 1st 1 the Ives 

n t chapter on The ortification of the Panama Canal Mr. Aria 
again differs from most authorities in holding that fortifications are not 
inconsistent with the idea of neutralization. Neutralization. he savs 


“cannot take away the right ot self defence, and, as a ogical const 


quence, the erection of fortifications is not repugnant to the notion of 


ed host + the * ] 
1] 
Cre outs, to a ince with their su 
in 186<. if not in 1862. is only half 
ng t Ku Klux. Governor Holdet It] 
n was again brought to public ‘ 
g uublic notice by Mr. Curzon on tl 
neutralization”. In view of the d 7 
1eV he decision of the United States to fortify 


1 


a work w 


Min A Nott } 7 
the canal this view shou of col 
zation 
Che quotation from nt nd's 
taken from an off al sours 1 : ( rat 
Peace Conference, pages 79 4! 14 JO7 
hot, page 78, should be offshoot 
rENT-BOOK 
A 
York. Macmillan Company, pp. sks 
lhe great advantage \ rotesso!r DOtstor 
tycient orld possesses 1s t t it springs ft Coat 
professionally witl their stu ! t ti I ! 
cent from Professor Botstort opil 
t the revicwe! is 1 I 
goes almost wil ng it 
ments of uncertainty are often so $1 | 
‘re not, as is unhappily too 1 rently 1 
vivals of abandoned syntheses y ig 
pertinent facts Ancient history is now | 
whicli were once soul 1 but wl 
ing knowledge, and with the ist nferen of f c 
whom the paucity of materials has Dee! nse for 1 ! 
conjecture \ lot of lead ire 1 | 
reverence and a lot Ol ve DOOKS W 
fore, refreshing to find at xt-book writer \ ST rit 
In the material equipment oT tex oks 
ard set in the United States 1s vel 9 g 
than in anv other country. In paper al inding t t te ror 
to their English rivals, but to them al 
nd other ustrations they : 
Botsford’s maps are designed 
If fault can be found at all itis W e \ 
} ] +} } } +? } ‘ 
but it is a fair question whether mu 
been taken to have the maps rea elp geogt ! t cuts re \ 
‘lustrate the text, and in general no palts nabl { 
the students—and the teachers to prot roper 1 
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find all place-names he so-called Note-book Topics appended t 
each chapter are n yracticably numerous and are accompanie 


references to reliable and serviceable books. 


rhe newer educational movement ”, savs Professor Botsford in tl 
eface, “rightly lavs stress on the causal relations and the significan 


of events and on culture and social life. My History of Greece (1899 


ioneer work in this field; and I now cherish the hope that educate 


will si their w clear to the elimination of many minor persons 

ents fr the s of ancient history to make room for a larger 
treat of so nd cultural activities It is, perhaps, unwise t 
dwell on controversial matters in a review; but the writer finds himself 
so strongly at variance with at least one phase of the so-called “ newer 

t move! e cannot retrain trom criticizing 
ppe ce in this text-book. For laying “ stress on the causal relatior 
ind the significance of events” he has nothing but praise; and the exc 
lence f Professor Botsford’s earlier histories in this respect perha 
ermits o “ Mvyerserize i trifle in his latest effor But when w 
re told that the old-fashioned narrative history shall be reduced to 
minimum to make way for disquisitions necessarily more or less abstract 
on culture and society the reviewer wishes to protest in the name of t 

i girls of fourteen for whom, presumably, this book is intended 


That sort of thing may be within the grasp of young people of eighteen 
preparing for college, though some experience in reading college 
ntrance papers has convinced the reviewer of its general futility in the 


1 
th 


body of first-year pupils, the text-book which does not tell a story vividly 


ind with some ippeal to the dramatic sense is bound to be more or less 
of a failur \nd if the facts of history thus presented elicit no response 
we had better admit frankly the failure of history itself. Can a moving 


story be embodied in a summary of chief events enlarged by a similar 
ary of cultural and social topics? The reviewer has serious dou 
even at the end of Professor Botsford’s skilful and experienced narra 
tiv He hopes that educators in this country will soon see their way 
‘lear to revert to the practice of England and the Old World generally 
of instructing beginners in history by telling them a story and compelling 
them to know it lo do so means of course one text for the first-year 


a different one for college preparatory work. It means 


too that boys and girls are confessedly unable to appreciate everything 
that makes Greece and Rome great 


W. S. FERGUSON. 


eh-school curriculum. Surely for ®e other class, the big and growing 
CiadSS 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American His 


ciation is held at Buffalo on December 27, 28, and 29 
lecember 30. The programme devotes the session of We 
ing to the address of Professor Sloane as president of tl 
and to that of Governor Simeon FE. Baldwin as president 
‘an Political Science Associatio1 It makes provis 
sions occupied with British im, verial problems, w 


history, with the history of Spanish America, and with | 

for a joint session with the Mississippi Valley Hist 
levoted to various frontier problems of an histor 
rences ofa 


elementary history, and of persons interest 


pean history, and southwestern history. Provision is lik 
entertainment by a “smoker” given by the Buffalo ¢ 


at Buffalo, another at Cornell University, and a r 
in Ithaca of Honorable Andrew D. White, the first 
\merican Historical Associatio1 The next 


1912, will be held at Boston and Cambridg« 


[The members of the American Historical Ass 


by circular, at the time of publication of the s« 
jnnual Report f and nt th 
vepori tor 1908 and ot the (singie-volium 


1909, that those volumes would be sent out to 
signified, by means of a return post-card which w 
to receive these books. Members who may not have g 
attention to the matter should be informed that 
and will continue to be, obtainable upon application 
secretary, Mr. W. G. Leland, Carnegie Institution, Was] 


The Annual Report for 1910, whic 


for the most part in page-proof lI loombs-Ste 
spondence is postponed to next year’s report. It may | 
ries to know that, while the annual bibliography entit 
American History, 1900, is embedded in the dn é 
year, and the same will be true of the subsequent 
separates, in cloth binding, can also be had. Appli 

for the separate volumes for 1906, 1907, and 1908, s| 

to the secretary. The Association and several other sul 


and individuals have assured continuance of this bibliogr 


period of five years. 
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history, and ent and serviceable editor of a valued ( atholic his 
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284, 566; viii, 461, 253). Dr. Georg Schuster continues in editorial 
charge [he section for the United States, covering two vears, has 


graphical bulletins of the September—October issue of the 


Revue Historique are devoted to Greek history, 1910-1911 (non-French 


publications, Gustave Glotz), the history of the Netherlands (Th. Busse- 


maker), and the medieval history of France (L. Halphen) 


In the Below-Meinecke Handbuch der Mittelalterlichen und Neueren 
Geschichte there has recently been \ 


published a Geschichte der Neueren 


Historiographie, by Professor E ueter of Zurich (Munich, Olden 


lhe Hispanic Society of America has just published Portolan Charts: 
their Origin and Characteristics, with a Descriptive List of those b. 


longing to the Hispanic Society of America, by Professor Edward | 


Stevenson, secretary of the society The text is of vii- 70 octavo 
pages, and fifteen of these important charts appear in full-page artotyp 
‘ i 


Nachrichten von der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 


Gottinges phil hist Kl., 191t, I, pp. 35 1606, Dr. W Ruge makes his 


fourth report, 1906-1907, on his examinations of the older cartographical 
naterial in German hbraries. oresentine a m: f data invaluable to th: 
ma in tserman lbdraries, presenting a Mass OF data invaluable to tl 
student of the history of geography. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. D. Xenopol, L’/nférence en 
Histoire (Revue de Synthése Historique, XXII. 3); G. Rexius, Studien 


sur Staatsichre der Hist rischen Schule (Historische Zeitschrift, CVI. 


3 
ANCIENT HISTORY 
The s of J. Lieblein’s Recherches sur l’Histoire et la 
( ienne Egypte (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1911) deals 
with the Empire and with the dynasties between the 


twentieth and the twenty-sixth. Volume II. of the Studies of the 
1 of Archaeology in Egypt (London, Quaritch, 1911) cor 
tains eleven papers by W. M. F. Petrie, E. B. Knobel, W. W. Midgeley, 
and M. A. Murray, six being by Petrie. Tome XVIII. of 


the Mémoires publiés par les Membres de l'Institut Francais d’Arché 
ogie Orientale du Caire is the third volume of H. Gauthier’s Les Livres 
des Rois d’Egypte: Recueil de Titres et Protocoles Royaux (Cairo, 
I9IO). 


Four Years’ Excavations at Thebes, by the Earl of Carnarvon and 


Mr. Howard Carter (Oxford University Press, plates and 100 pp. folio), 


Its of Lord Carnarvon’s long explorations at Thebes, 


by Professor F. Ll. Griffith, M. George Legrain, 


embodies the resu 

with special chapters 

Dr. Mdller, Professor Newberry, and Professor Spiegelberg Of 


especial interest is the account and translation of the important historical 


been prepared by Mr. Waldo G. Leland. 
bourg). 


Medteval History 42 
tablet relating to the wars of the Theban kings of the s ‘ 
dynasty with their Hyksos suzerains which resulted the f 
throw of the latter 

Professor John Garstang of the University of Liverpool s 


basis of two journeys of exploration and long continued stud 


g 
marized the present knowledge of the Hittite Empire in The 
Hittites (pp. 390), published in this country by E. P. Dutt 

Some fifty pages of the Revue des Quest H f 
October are occupied with an elaborate survey of the writings of 191 


on ancient Greek and Roman hi 


Caen. 


The Revue Historique for November—December sas 
review of recent non-French books on Roman histor r 
Charles Lécrivain of Toulouse 

The Open Court Publishing Company has tak t 


Professor Franz Cumont's visit to America to publ 2. Be n authoriz 
translation his Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism (pp. 32 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
XXV. 


Hissenschaften, phil.-hist. 


Band of the Abhandlungen 


Kl., is an edition by A. Ehrhard of 


by the late Professor Karl Krumbacher entitled Der hi. Georg i) 
Griechischen Uberlieferung (Munich, G. Franz, pp. x 332 

Professor Carl Mirbt’s Quellen sur Geschicl Ip 
les Romischen Katholizismus has been issued in a thir 1! 
gen, J. C. B. Mohr, pp. xxiv, 515), revised é re t 
the field of recent history 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Harnack, Greek and ( 
Piety at the End of the Third Century (Hibbert Journal, Octob 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

The first volume of the Cambridge Medieval Histor plant 
Professor Bury and edited by Professors H. M. Gwatkir 
Whitney, has just appeared (Cambridge, University P New York 
Macmillan, pp. xxili, 754). Its subtitle is The Christ Roman Empir 


and the Foundation of the Teutonic Kingdoms, with which it deals in the 


manner now made familiar by the Cambridge Modern History, in 
twenty-one chapters by twenty different writers he bibliography 
covers 81 pages, the index 56. An octavo portf ntains fourt 


illustrative maps. 


The 


] appen 


Mr. Henry Osborn Taylor has published a third edition of his 


Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages (Macmillan) with a 


smal 


alt 


dix of additional bibliographical references, but with few other altera 


tions. 


der Rk. bayer. Akademi ier 
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Gruppirw ler Krongiiter unter Karl dem Grossen (Vierteljahrschrift 
fur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, IX. 3); W. Ewald, Siege/mis 
rauch und Stegelfalschung im Mittelalter (Westdeutsche Zeitschrift 
fur (seschichte und Kunst, XNNX. 1); Paul Fournier, Le Deécret di 


Burchard de Worms: ses Caractéres. son In fluc nee, Il. (Revue dHis 


toire clésiastique, October); L Fumi, Eretici in Boemia e 
Frat Roma 106 (Archivio della R. ta Ron 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


\n important work by Abbé Auguste Humbert on the Origines de la 
Théeologie Moderne has been begun with a volume on La Renaissance di 
"Antiquité Chrétienne (1450-1521) published by Lecoffre (Paris, 1911, 


yp. 358), in which he proceeds from the medieval reform movements 


The Papacy and Modern Times: a Political Sketch 1 303-1870, by 
Rev. Dr. William Barry, and History of our Time, 1885-10911, by G. P 
Gooch, are recent additions to the Home University Library (New 


York, Holt) 


A new edition of Calvin's /nstitutes has been published by H. Cham 
pion, Paris, under the editorship of Professor A. Lefranc assisted by 
Professor H. Chatelain and J. Pannier (two solumes, pp. xliii, 842) 
Che work is published from the first French. edition of 1541 and is 


furnished with an exhaustive critical and historical introduction by 


Vien \. Holder, 1911, pp. 354 s entirely devoted to a remarkab 
Dp of searching criticism by Father W. Peitz, S.J., Das rigina 
ter ( rs im Vaticanischen Archiv (Reg. Va >) nel 
hl. von Assisi 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: B. Steinitz, Die Organisation und 
XXXIV. 1-2) 

to the Lutheran. 
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to be regarded with a very liberal eve. as sp te 
to the Italian Risorgimento, and the clair s made tl , 
‘sera comme une revue du XIX® siéck \ larg er 
known names appear in the Comité de Patronage et de Redact 
regard to domestic history the programi proces 
hat “il y a presque tout a faire pour letude des institution 
stitutions, du gouvernement, en un mot du_ rég ‘ 
special attention is also promised to literary and artistic histor \ 
arge amount of work is definitely announced for 
The Correspondant has recently been publishing material of 
interest in the study of papal policy in the early nineteent ntury. It 
includes the letters of Lacordaire to the Count de Falloux ar b of 
recollections of the pontifical zouaves by M. O. Le G ! 
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H. Haessel, of Leipzig, has published D Pcitsch» 


individually, from the standpoint of literary histor 
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Professor Gottlieb Egelhaaf’s Geschichte der neuesten Zeit voy 
Frankfurter Frieden bis sur Gegenwart has reached a third revised « 
tion within three years (Stuttgart, C. Krabbe, pp. x, 594), the revis 
being by Professor Neukirch and bringing the narrative to July, 1911 
licals: The Collapse of the First ( 


tion (TI Edinburgh Review, October); H. Friedjung, First 


Noteworthy articles in perio¢ 


Schwarzenberg und Graf Albrecht Bernstorff (Historische Zeitschr 
CVII. 3); Pierre Muret, La Politique Francaise dans l’A ffair: 
Duchés et les Premiers Essais d’Intervention Européenne jusqu’a 
vasion du Slesvig, 1. (Revue d'Histoire Moderne et Contemporai: 
eptember—October); Max Adler, Mach und Marx: ein Beitrag 
Kritik des modernen Positivismus (Archiv fir Sozialwissenschaft 


Sozialpolitik, XXNXIIT. 2) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The preliminaries for the bibliography of the modern history 
Great Britain, planned in concert by committees of the American Hi: 


torical Association and of the Royal Historical Society, are now prac 


tically complete. The selection of titles and the gathering of data f 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are going forward, in the han 
of some sixteen scholars, members of the two committees and others 
Some ten thousand titles will be included. The work will consist of 


three volumes, one general, one devoted to the Tudor and Stuart periods 


rotess 


and one to the Hanoverian period. The general editor is | 
G. W. Prothero, chairman of the English committee. 

he inaugural meeting of the Historical Association of Scotland w 
held at the University of Edinburgh on November 11, Professor Richa 


odge presiding. The English Historical Association, founded fix 


years ago, now has a thousand members and fourteen branches, a1 
has published twenty-five pamphlets and leaflets. 

It appears that in certain weeks of the autumn the best selling book 
in England has been the history of England prepared for ingenuous 
youth by Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the latter 
contributing verses of undoubted merit and patriotic intention, th: 
former a narrative praised by all Tory journals. 

In the Junior School British History (London, Rivington, 1911, pp 
vii, 341) Arthur D. Innes has added to his earlier text-books a book 
adapted to younger pupils. The history of England is divided into seven 
periods the story of each of which is supplemented by tables of dates 
and lists of leading statutes. 

The firm of John Murray is about to bring out a Life of Edward, 
First Earl of Sandwich, 1625-1672, prepared by Mr. F. R. Harris from 
hitherto unpublished documents preserved at Hinchingbroke, a Life 
of the Varquess of Ripon, by Mr. Lucien Wolf, and a Life of the Right 


Great Britain and [reland 


12 
Honorable Sir Charles D.lke, edited by his litera eX trix. M 
Gertrude Tuckwell, from es al rs 
family; also a volume on Tangier: England's Lost 
1661-1084, by FE. M. G. Routh, prepared from original archive mate: 
and illustrated by plates reproduced from etchings by Wenceslaus H 
who visited Tangier in 1669 

Mr. T. W. Fulton, lecturer on the scientific study of fis! 

at the University of Aberdeen, has brought out (London, Blackw 
treatise on The Sovereignty of the Sea: an Historical A int the 


Claims of England to the Dominion of the British Seas and of th 
lution of the Territorial Waters \ thoroughgoing crit m of it wil 
found in the October / dinburgh Review. 


Dr. Raymond Crawfurd’s The King’s Evil (Oxford University Press 


reviews with much knowledge both of medicine and of literature the 


whole history of the practice of touching for scrofula, from Edward tl 
Confessor to Cardinal Henry of York 


The Oxford University Press has followed its earlier volume of his 


torical portraits with one of Historical Portraits, 1600-1700, selected b 
Mr. Emery Walker, the supplementary lives being by Messrs. H. B 
Butler and C. R. L. Fletcher 

Mr. H. F. Russell Smith’s The Theory of Religious Liberty in th 
Reigns of Charles II. and James II. is one of the most recent of th 
Cambridge Historical Essays. 

The English Court in Exile: James I]. at Saint-Germain, by Edwit 
and Marion Sharpe Grew (London, Mills and Boon) treats with mucl 
intelligence and fulness of knowledge a theme picturesque, though 1 
longer of the highest importance 


The Village Labourer, 1760-1832, by J. L. and Barbara Hat 


has as its subtitle A Study in the Government of England before th 
Reform Bill, and is an important contribution to the literature of the 


Industrial Revolution. 


In William Pitt and the Great War (Macmillan, pp. xv, 596) Dr. | 


Holland Rose continues his William Pitt and National Rezival by tracing 


the career of Pitt from 1791 to his death in 1806 

The Memoirs and Letters of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Morie 
G.C.B., from 1836 to 1876, especially important as a record of Germat 
development, which this gifted diplomat observed close at hand, have 
been edited by his daughter, Mrs. Rosslyn Wemyss, and publish 
by Arnold. 

Turner’s The First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth, re 
viewed in this journal in October (p. 155), is published in this country 
by Longmans, Green, and Company 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XVII.—28 
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Dent, London, has published a useful book by C. R. Stirling Taylor 


entitled An Historical Guide to London (pp. xii, 446, illustrated). 


The School of Local History and Records founded at Liverpool in 
1909 will shortly publish the text of the “ Town Books” of Liverpool 
the facsimiles of the oldest charters of Liverpool, and a study of Lan 


cashire place-names by Henry Cecil Wyld. 

British government publications: Calendar of the Patent Rolls, I 
ward III., vol. X1., 13538-1361; Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, vi 
XVII., 1621-1623; Calendar of Treasury Books, vol. V., parts I. and IL., 
1676-1679, ed. W. A. Shaw. 


Other documentary publications: Calendar of Letter-Books preserved 


Guildhall: Letter-Book K, temp. Henry VI., ed. Reginald R. Sharpe 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. H. Haskins, England and 
Sicily in the Twelfth Century, I1. ( English Historical Review, Oct ber): 
r. F. Tout, Firearms in England in the Fourteenth Century (tbid.) 
The History of the Inns of Court (Edinburgh Review, October) ; 
Count Mare de Germiny, Les Brigandages Maritimes de l’Angleterri 
ne de Louis XVI., III. (Revue des Questions Historiques, 


October): Ten Years of the Australian Commonwealth (Quarterly 


Review, \ctober ). 


FRANCE 


We can recommend M. Gremoli, 4 rue Lavoisier, Paris, as compe 


1 


tent to pursue historical and genealogical investigations in the archives 


and libraries of Paris and vicinity, and especially to undertake tasks that 
require a knowledge of palaeography, or that call for the copying of 


miniatures, or other work of unusual character 

Che Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes has published a somewhat 
elaborate “ Table des Tomes LXI.-LXX.” (pp. I19), covering the 
period 1900-1909 and prepared by M. Ch. Samaran. 

A great Dictionnaire de Biographie Francaise is to be prepared after 
the model of those already existing for England, Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, and Belgium. The editors will be MM. Louis Didier, Albert 
Isnard, and Gabriel Ledos; the publishers, MM. Letouzey and Ané. 

The Histoire de France prepared by M. Ernest Lavisse and his 
collaborators (Paris, Hachette, nine volumes, 1901-1911) has now been 
completed by the addition, as part 2 of volume IX. (pp. 320), of an 


elaborate and, we should say, notably excellent index. 


The Bibliothéque d'Histoire du Droit Normand, in addition to its 
series of texts, has begun a series of monographs. The first two num- 
bers deal with two characteristic institutions of Norman law: Le 


Clameur de Haro, by H. Pissard, and Le Parage Normand, by R. Gene 


stal (Caen, IQII). 


) among the Archives of the Corporation of the City of London at the 
‘ 


lrance 12 


MM. Paul Vitry and Gaston Briére, who published in 1go04 an all 
ntitled Documents de Sculpture Francaise du Moyen Age w 


id much success, have now continued their work with a sit 


ion of Documents for the Renaissance The first part contains 92 


lates and 20 pages of text and covers the early Renaissat Gy 
DD. A Longuet, IOII, folio). 
Pome XXIX. of the Petite Bibliothéque d’Art et d’ Arch vie is 
\. Marignan, and is entitled La Décoration Monumentale des Falises 
t France Septentrionale du au XII1¢ Siécle (Paris, Leroux 


IQII) 


Professor Hans Prutz has published a new study of Jacques | ’ 
n Bourges as Heft 93 of E. Ebering’s Historische Studien (Bres! 
pp. vill, 438). 


ri 


M. Pierre Champion has begun in the Corresponda) Historique ¢ 


Archéologique the publication of an inventory of the papers of Charles 


Orléans, drawn up in 1444 by the prince’s secretary locuments 


] 
largely lost, 


enumerated are now 
[he important work by M. Georges Lepreux entith Gallia Tyf 
graphica, ou Répertoire Biographique et Chronologiau tou 
Imprimeurs de France depuis les Origines de I'l mprimeri: isgue 
Révolution, has received a considerable addition through t 
of two volumes in the Série Parisienne, devoted to the king’s printer 
(Paris, H. Champion, 1911, pp. 546, 236). There is included a bibliog 
raphy of the Parisian press, as well as a larg: number of do¢ nts 
[wo additional volumes will be given to the Série Parisien) besides 
general index: the author will then return to the pr 


which the first part of his work was devoted 


A central chapter of the history of France in the time of tl wars 


of religion is treated competently and at length by M. I 


Philippe Il. et la Franche-Comté (Paris, Champion, 1912, pp. 806 


The Hachette edition of the correspondence of Bossuet (rai 
Ecrivains de la France) covers with volume IV. the period 1689-1691 
and embraces letters 487 to 675, 97 being published from the origi 

Thoroughness and clearness characterize L’ Administration Financiére 


des Etats de Bretagne de 1680 a@ 1715 (Paris, Champion, 1911, pp. 256) 
the posthumous work of M. Franck Quessette, professor in the colleg 
of St. Servan, who has ended at tl age of twenty-thre a very 


promising career. 


The firm of Hachette publishes L’£tat Economique du Languedo 
1750-1780, by L. Dutil (1911, pp. xxiv, 962) 


A. Chuquet has published wit! 


Etudes d'Histoire, dealing mainly with incidents in French military his 


1 De Bocard, Paris. the fourth series of 


tory, 1789-1815. 
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There appears in the Historische Studicn of E. Ebering a new stu 


by Fritz Klovekorn of Die Entstehung der Erklarung der Menschen w 


rgerrechte (Berlin, E. Ebering, 1911, pp. 228). It is the object of tl 
uthor to bring more detailed evidence in favor of Jellinek’s position or 
e fir ere Paris } s undertaken the public 
fa story of the Socialist parties in France, in brief monograpl 


rhe editorship is entrusted to A. Zévaés and the first issue is a sketch 
\. Chaboseau entitled De Baboecuf a la Commune. The editor contril 


utes tl second, De la Semaine Sanglante au Congrés de Marsei 


Professor A. Aulard has published an important study of “ La Ce 
tralisation Napoleonienne ” in the last issues of La Révolution Francais. 
XXXI. 2, 3, 4; he comes practically to the conclusion that not enough 
work has yet been done in the field of departmental administration under 
the First Empire to give an opportunity to the general historian, and 
calls for laborers in this field. 

I‘rédéric Masson’s Le Sacre et le Couronnement de Napoléon, trans 


lated under the title Napoleon and his Coronation by Frederic Co 


adelphia, Lippincott), is a contribution to the history of the re 
lations between Church and State in France 
FF. M. Kircheisen, known by his labors in Napoleonic bibliography, 


ublished with R. Lutz of Stuttgart, Band I. of Napoleon’s Unter- 


gang: Ausgewdhlte Memoirenstiicke (dealing with 1812), and Band I. 


of Napoleon’s Gespriiche, sum erstenmal gesammelt und herausgegeben 


he latter work will extend to three volumes. 


he Ministry of Foreign Affairs has published the fourth volume, 
extending from August I to November 5, 1864, of its Origines Diplo 


matiques de la Guerre de 1870 


ublished the first (and only) part of the late 


’errin, Paris, 
Alphonse Bertrand’s history of the Third Republic, under the title Les 
Origines de la Troisieme République (1871-1876). 


rhe surviving executors of the Duke of Aumale have, after exer 
cising the rights of censorship vested in them by his will, turned over 
to the Institute of France 187 cartons of his private correspondence 
and personal papers, which under the will are not to be open to inspec 
tion by scholars till 1931. 


Some important manuscript losses in the field of local history were 
le Justice of Evreux by a fire 


on June 2, most of the material injured being of the revolutionary period 


sustained by the archives of the Palais « 


and apparently not yet used by any investigator. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes for September I contains 4 careful 


study of the late Professor Levasseur by M. Raphael-Georges Levy. 


| 

) 

1 
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Italy and Spain 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Lucien Romier, La © G 
me de 1551, 1. (Revue Historique, November—Dex P| 
L’Edit du 22 Juin 1787 et la Loi du 22 Décembre 178 La R 
Francaise, XXXII. 4): Miss M. A. Pirlsford, The Pa 
uraine (English Historical Review, October): C. 
Serment Constitutionnel dans le Département de la Meurt] Ik p 
Juestions Historiques, Octobe r): F. Masson. Les Méd le Nat 
1 Sainte-Heléne (Revue de Paris, October 1, 1° Gambetta’s I 
fice in 1870-1871 (The Edinburgh Review, October Cs 


{lbert Vandal, Historicn (Revue des Sciences 


ITALY AND SPAIN 


Of Professor Kehr’s /talia Pontificia. volume VY. | just beer 


lishe | by the Prussia \ca le my { Be rlir \\ lt nt IQ 


1474 “Acta Romanorum pontificum quae a Yen 


natensium archiepiscoporum prov 


\ third edition of Gregorovius’s /] Grabdcnkmal yr Pat 
Varksteine der Geschichte des Papstthums (earliet tions I8<6 
1880) has been issued by Brockhaus, Leipzig. with the tion of ¢ 
f 73 such monuments. The editor, Dr. Fritz Schillmann, has left 
ext unchanged, but Nas endeavored ( ring r Ip 


through the notes. 


M. A. Espitalier’s recent work on Murat, mentioned alre 


pages, has been published in an English dress by John e under the 
title King Murat and Napoleon. 
\n extended general survey of the literature of the last thi years 


on the history of Italy in the period since 1815 is contributed by \ 
Georges Bourgin to the November—December number of the Ri His 
torique. 
In the Biblioteca Storica del Risorgimento Italia (M 

Segali e Comp.) there has appeared as no. g in series VI., Gli 4 ’ 
menti del 1848 in Terra d’Otranto, by M. Sav. La Sarsa 

A visit made by the King of Spain last spring to the Archives of 

dies at Seville has resulted in royal orders for concentrating 
Indies at Seville has resulted r f t 
repository all documents relating to the history of the former S 
dominions beyond the seas, which are now to be found in other archival 
centres, especially Simancas and Madrid. Adequate space will be mad 


by vacating the lower floor of the Casa Lonja, hitherto used for other 


purposes, and giving over the whole building to the ar es. It is q 

expected that the establishment at Seville of a school for American ¢ 
historical studies will follow. Senor Pedro Torres Lanzas, director I 


of the Archives of the Indies, has recently been promoted to the grad 


of First Inspector of the archival force of Spain 
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Spanish historical publications of the last five years are summaril\ 
reviewed by Professor G. Desdevises du Dezert of Clermont-Ferrand 
a special section of the Revue des Questions Historiques for October. A 
summary review of the sources and general works on the economic his 


tory of medieval Christian Spain, 711-1453, by P. Boissonnade, appears 


in the Revue de Synthése Historique for August 

Mr. William Archer’s Life, Trial, and Death of Francisco Ferre) 
ished in this country by Moffat, Yard, and Company. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. Fedele, Ricerche per la Sto) 
di Roma e del Papato nel Secolo X. (Archivio della R. Societa Romar 

XXXIV. 1-2); H. Otto, Zur IJtalienischen Politik Johanns XX] 
(Quellen und Forschungen aus Italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheke1 
XIV. 1 B. Trifone, Lettere Inedite di Benedetto XIV. al Cardinale | 
Tamburini (Archivio della R. Societa Romana, XXXIV. 1-2): W. R 
Phayer, Cavour’s Last Victory (Atlantic Monthly, October) 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


The twelfth annual meeting of German historians was held at 


Braunschweig and Hildesheim, April 17-22, with an attendance of 211 


It w ed to proc with the publication of Gengler’s Sammlung 
ler Deutschen Stadtrecht The next meeting was fixed at Vienna 
the aut of 1812 

Professors Brandenburg and Seeliger’s Ouellensammlung der Di 
schen Geschichte, a Teubner series of thin octavo volumes, opens with 
the political testaments of the Hohenzollerns, first the Hofordnung of 
Joachim II. and the testaments of the Great Elector (1667) and Frede: 


ick William I. (1722), secondly that of Frederick the Great (1752 

together with the ‘“ Gedanken tuber die Regierungskunst” of Frederick 
William III. (1796-1797), his general memorandum on the army (1797), 
and instructions for the Immediatfinanzkommission of 1798 Next 


wo volumes containing the essential documents of the founding 


= 
= 


of the present German Empire—letters, telegrams, and protocols of th 
negotiations at Versailles 

EK. Felber, Berlin, has published a volume prepared by P. Sander, 
entitled Urkunden sur Deutschen Territorialgeschichte. The same pub 
lisher also issues Ouellensammlung sur Geschichte des Mittelalters und 
der Neuzeit, by A. von Weissenbach, and Urkunden sur Deutschen 
Agrarverfassung, by H. Wopfner 

Band IV. of Karl Zeumer’s Quellen und Studien sur Verfassungs 
geschichte des Deutschen Reiches in Mittelalter und Neuzeit (Weimar, 
H. Bohlau’s Nachfolger) is part 3 of Rud. Smend’s Das Reichskammer- 
gericht: Geschichte und Verfassung (pp. xvi, 402). 

lhe Bavarian Historical Commission has in press the first volume 


of Professor Gerland’s Geschichte der Physik. The Commission does 


Germany and Austria 


duo 


not intend to carry the Jahrbiicher des Deutsche) 
Interregnum, but is planning to deal with the later pe na set f 


volumes of the type of Redlich’s book on |} 


rhe general meeting of the Gérres-Gesellschaft. nO 
at Hildesheim, showed a membe rship of 4300 and an expenditure 
the year for scientific purposes of 74,000 marks t Was annou 1 that 


there had been taken over from th Gserman ecclesiast 


Rome the journal Oriens Christianys Which would be publis! b 
section for antiquity together with the Studien r Geschichte } 
Kultur des Altertums \ large amount of publication ar publisl 


projects was 
Dr. \\ illy Jahr, late of the Univ rsitv of Wis nsit ] s pul s] 
through Weidmann, Berlin, a Onelie) ebuch sur Kulturgescl t 


Fritheren Deutschen Mittelalters in two volum 


texts and the other to translations and notes Dr. } 
idvantage of Professor Kar] Lamprecht’s encourage 

rhe publication of the Regesta Pontificum Rov u m pertaining t 
Germany, undertaken in 1901 by the Gotti: gen A ! has begun 
the issue of the first part of a volume devoted to t OCESE f S 
burg, Gurk, Saben-Brixen, and Passau. and edit ] \. Bracl nn 
(Berlin, Weidmann, tort. pp. vii, 265) 

Professor Rudolph Sohm has issued thr ugh Dur 
of Leipzig a reprint of his Die Frankische Reich md Geriel 
fassung, first published in 1871 and long out of print he work 


without revision. 


Dr. Georg Steinhausen than whom no one is mor 
lishes in the Wissenschaft und Bildu series ( Leipz () 
Meyer, pp. 160) a little book on Kult irgeschichte dey | mn der 
Neuzeit. 


Professor O. Clemen of Zwickau has published at Zwick 
mann) the first issue of Handsch) ttenproben aus der Reformat cit 
containing 67 facsimiles of manuscripts from 1+) ro 
Zwickau Ratsschulbibliothek \ second issue will follow short] he 
aim of the editor is mainly palaeographic, w 
purpose of aiding archivists and others to re ogi 
manuscripts of the period 

B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, has published volur l. of ( en 


Forschungen our Ge hii ht les An hen Glaubens] 
by W. Gussmann, the volume dealit g with Die Ratschlige der Evanag 
schen Reichsstinde sum Reichstag von Augsburg, 1520. in t parts 


second being devoted to documents (pp. viii, 543 $22 L here 


announced a second edition, revised and enlarged, of Dr. Theodor 
Kolde’s Die Augburgische Konfession latei) } nd deutsch (Gotha. 


Perthes). 
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Erganzungsband IV. of the Archiv fiir Reformationsqeschichte is 
Studien das beginnende Eindringen der Lutherischen Bibcliiberset 


ung } lie I itsche Literatur, by Dr. Holm Zerener ( Leipzig, M. 


Professor Albert Waddington of the University of Lyons has begun 


publication of an Histoire de Prusse, volume I. extending from the 


gins t the leath of the Great Elector. 
ublished in the early part of 1911 in the Historisch-Poli 
er (January—M Vv) a series of articles entitl \us 
Papieren eines Bayerischen Diplomaten, 1810 bis 1813", based on thx 
reports to his government of the Bavarian ambassador in Prussia, Baron 
W. H. von Hertling. They throw a good deal of light on the attitude 
of the Prussian government and on public opinion in Prussia 


M. Niemeyer, Halle, has published a book that should be of great 
utility, a Aritische Bibliographie der Flugschriften sur Deutschen Ver 


fassungstrag IS JS—51, by Paul Wentzcke. 


The Briefe Kaiser Wilhelms des Ersten, edited by Professor Erich 
Brandenburg (Leipzig, Insel-Verlag) contains not only letters but also 
I 2 


occasional documents, and is of interest quite as much with respect to the 


development of the prince and emperor's character as with respect to 


lhe recently deceased Heinrich von Poschinger had undertaken a 
Veues Bismarck-Jahrbuch, in continuation of the one begun by Horst 


Kohl and suspended with the sixth volume The first volume of the 
new series (Vienna, Konegan, 1911, pp. xii, 363) contains some impor 
tant material and summaries. From the same author and publisher come 
also volumes II. (1870-1888) and IIT. (1888-1898) of Also Sprach Bis 
marck (pp. xix, 491; xiv, 383) 


Band XXVI. of the Codex Diplomaticus Silesiae, published by the 
Historical Society of Silesia, is Gustav Bauch's Geschichte des Bres 
lauer Schuiwesens in der Zeit der Reformation, a volume prepared in 
connection with the celebration of the centenary of the University of 
Breslau (Breslau, F. Hist, pp. xi, 403). In its Darstellungen und 
sur Schlesischen Geschichte the same society has published, as 
Bd. XIV., G. Gunzel’s Osterrcichische und Preussische Stéidte verwaltung 


in Schlesicn wahrend der Zeit von 1648-1880, as illustrated in the town 


of Striegau 
Heft 29 of the Abhandlungen sur Mittleren und Neueren Geschichte 
(von Below, Finke, and Meinecke), is Dr. Karl Ruckstuhl’s Der Badische 


Liberalismus und die Verfassungskampfe 1841-3 (pp. vii, 173). 


An interesting new study of Joseph II. is Hermann Gnau’'s Die 


Zensur unter Joseph 11. (Strassburg, Singer, 1911, pp. xvi, 313). Stern 


of Vienna has recently published part II. of the translation by V. von 


| Heinsius Nach folger, IQII, pp. 108). 


Netherlands and Belgium 


vemelic of Paul von Mitrofanov’s Joseph 
e Tatigkeit (pp. xxvii, 870 

\ | dlinger, Vienna, has publishe 1 the first thre 

of monographs bearing 3 5 


freiungskriegen, edited by Major Alois Weltz 
ntitled Die Poltttkh Metternichs: D Tage von D) 


prig, Hanan, 1813 


Che Tyrolese Historische Kommissiot s Ferdi 
ken to continue the publication of the dcta Ti } 
sions: Urkundenbuch, Regesten er Tirolis« 
ndtagsakten, Raitbucher. It is proposed t 
terial alrea publish 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H, Schreuer 
nrads I]. (Historische Vierte rsschrift, XI\ 

Entstechung des Trierischen Erskanzsleramt: 

cit: ein Beitrag sur Geschicl er I ah 

not sch Ics } ! 
rbuch, XXXII. 1); Dr. Richard Koebner, Die Eh: 


Cristiani, Les Propos di 


Historiques, October); E. Daudet, Alexandre de Hun 
ryvale (Revue des Deux Mondes, September 1 ¥ 
helm von Preussen und Prinzessin Elisa Radzi 
Rundschau, May); P. Devinat, Le Mouvement Const 
a 1847; Frédéric-Guillaume IV. ct les D 
IT. (Revue Historique, September—December ) ; G. Br 


nin Erfurt im Jahre 


1848 (Preussische Jahrbucher, 


Maver, Die Trennung der Proletarischen 7 r | 
ratie in Deutschland, 1863-1870 (Archiv fur 


Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, II. 1 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


The Rijksarchief at the Hague has receiv 


material from the archives of the factory at Desim 


for East India Company history 


The Dutch Commission on National Historical Publi 


soon to prepare the Gedenkstukken for 1830-1840, to issu 


volume of the letters of Constantine Huvgens and of 


University of Leyden, and before long to issue a first 


ments on the Levant trade. 


M. Ernest Gossart has published, through H. Lamertin 


a volume on Espagnols ct Flamands au XVI¢ Sie 
du Régime Espagnol dans les Pays-Bas et 


[he author aims to deal with the epoch mainly from th: 


) x 
ol vi 


fh 
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the European position of the House of Hapsburg 


Notes 


and News 


of 


France 


‘Histoire has 


und 


acc 


sels 1780 1790, to be edited by Professor Eugene Hubert of | 1eg¢ 
a collection of memoirs and documents on the Belgian revolution 
1830, to be edited by Baron Camille Buffin 
Ne rticles in periodicals: H. Pirenne, Liberté et Prop 
nare au XJ¢ Siecle (Bulletin de la Société *Histe 
“"Archéolog e Gand, I9II, 2) 
NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 
Duncke nd Humblot of Leipzig have recently published in Germ 
rai ons a good deal of invaluable material for the following of 
( S veen the Russian administration and Finland. There is 
clude report of the proceedings of the international congress 
juris ts in London which reviewed the controversy; this gives 
( tit ( ] | by the Finns before the gathering 
| te Professor Karl Krumbacher, founder of the Byzanti 
Zeitschrift, has bequeathed his library to the Greek (later) Semit 
the U itv of Municl 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals \. Andréadeés, Les Finances 
sant I. (Revue des Sciences Politiques, March-April); L. B 
Les Prem T mps du ( hristianisme en Suede, Etude Crit qu 
Sources Littéraires Hambourgeoises, 11. (Revue d’ Histoire | ( 
tique, O er G. Guillot, Leopold ler, les Hongrois, les Tu 
Sieg Vienne, Papiers Diplomatiques Inédits (Revue d’Histoit ) 
le tique, XXV. 3) 
THE FAR EAST AND INDIA 
Che of John Murray is about to publish An Account of my 1 


by Her ess the Begam of Bhopal, in which the ruler of that 
presents both a personal autobiography and a history of Bhopal rit 
the period of reigi The rrative, written by herself U1 
been t t to nglish by Mr. H. Pavyn icational 
th Began 

Mr. Lo Fraser's India under Curzon and After, already in 

SEC pression, 1s an 1mq ortant contribution to the most recent pet 


AMERICA 


GENERAL ITEMS 


Professor Learned’s Guide to the Manuscript Materials relating t 
American History in the German State Archives, to be published by th 


arnegie Institution of Washington, has been read 


in page-proof 


436 
The Belgian Commission Royale wedertaken to pul 
lish the correspondence of the ministers F mame mesredited to Br 
of the history of India 


America 


iwaits only the completion of the index. Of Professor M 
Guide, a considerable portion has been ri 1 ga f ( 


Andrews’s Guide to the Materials for Am 
Public Record Office, has been completed 


printer, so far as concerns volume I., whic 


lections known as State Papers, and especia wit ( () 
Papers. The volume for the period subsequent t =R2 Mess 
Paxson and Paullin, awaits its completi to 1860 : | 
David W. Parker, who terminated early in Decemb i 
hat purpose in London. Miss Dave sw t t 
is now being conducted in Paris. Mr. | \\ 
ton, having substantially completed the llecting of f G 
to the Materials for American History in I) , 
The Eighteenth International Congress \ 
in London from May 27 to June 1, 1912 s 
Clements R. Markhan Phe 
boriginal races of America 
history of the scove! nd « tion of e? \\ 
on may be | from the secret oe ep, 
pological Institute, 50 Great R Street, | W. 
In the Revue des Ouestions Historiques for Oct M ) 
vives an interesting and valuable account for Fr ] f 
‘an historical progress during the last two or thre« ( 
notes on books, especially in Catholic church hist 
Houghton Mifflin Company have brought out ( 
Fiske’s American Political Ideas, to which has é St 
of a New England Town”, a lecture d ré Dr. | \ 
town, Connecticut, in 1900 \ distinguishing feat t 
introduction of seventy-five pages by Mr. ] Spencer ¢ } 
a long discussion of the style of these | es. Mr. ¢ 
esting account of how they came efore kk 
tution of Great Britain and of the 1 ( siasm 
were received. This story is told largel gh Dr. | 
Mrs. Fiske. Mr. Clark also relates rs n ) 
shortly before his death, outlin the lecture wl 
deliver at the King Alfred celebrat Sep ( 
which was never written out he hist ] part t 
will without doubt lend an added interest t e | St 
a New England Town” becomes, in Dr. Fiske’ 
salient facts of New England's hist 


Houghton Mifflin Company have als 


Maurice Low’s The American Peop Lot 


In the heading to our notice of volur I. of The Letter f Richard 


Henry Lee in our last number (p. 164), 


the fact should have been 


ag 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ntior s noted on the reverse of the title-page of t that tl 


bor n 
was published under the auspices and at the expense of the Nation 
> ety of the Colonial Dames of \merica, to whose generosity and t 
whose committee on historical research we are already indebted f 
Miss Kimball’s Correspondence of William Pitt. The society next pr 
poses to issue two volumes of the correspondence of Governor Williar 
Shirley, derived by wide search from various repositories in Englai 
\meri nd edited by the competent hands of Dr. Charles H 
\ny persons having any original letters, documents, papers, or mat 
scripts relating to Judge Richard Henderson or to the Transylvani 
Company, of which he was president, or knowing of the whereabouts 
such, are requested to communicate with Professor Archibald Hende1 
son, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., who intends 
prepare a biography of Richard Henderson. 
In t es of volumes published by the National Monetary Cor 
ission, besides those heretofore mentioned in these pages, a volum« 
nteresting to historical students has lately been issued, comprising tl 


Financial Laws of the United States, 1778-1009 (61st Cong., second sess., 


Mr. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer’s Referendum in America has beet 


greatly enlarged by the aut 


ior, and, bearing the enlarged title The Ref 


endum, Initiative, and Recall in America, has been publishe 


edition by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Che Division of Maps in the Library of Congress is preparing for 
publication, in a volume of considerable size, a Descriptive List of Maps 
of the Spanish Possessions within the Present Limits of the Unit 
States, collected by the late Mr. Woodbury Lowery. 

Che Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, volume XXL, 
part I, includes a paper by Mr. William Nelson concerning “ Some New 


ler 


Jersey Printers and Printing in the Eighteenth Century”, a d 


l iscours¢ 
by Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis on the subject ‘“ The Shays Rebellion a 


1 


Political 1 


\ftermath ”, and an illustrated discussion by Mr. Alfred M 
lozzer of the Value of ancient Mexican Manuscripts in the Study of th 
General Development of Writing. “The Hull-Eaton Correspondence: 
during the Expedition against Tripoli, 1804-1805, edited from a letter 
book in the library of the society by Dr. C. H. Lincoln, is a calendar of 
thirty-six letters between William Eaton and Isaac Hull, together wit! 
the full text of nine of the letters. 

The September issue of Americana includes an article by Lindsay 
Rogers on French Opinion of the American Civil War and one by Delia 
A. McCulloch entitled “ Forts along the Ohio”. Brigham H. Roberts’s 


History of the Mormon Church continues 


Senate Doc. 380) 
in a new 
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In the Magazine of History for July M. A. Car 
beginnings of slavery in Georgia In the August number é 
writer gives an account of the Quakers of Wrightsboroug 
Professor George H. Haynes offers the first part of a sketch of | : 
Sumner, and W. B. Ruggles begins “ The Story of a Reg 
Second Dragoons”. James N. Arnold continues his extracts 
Providence Gasette (1778-1780) 

The German American Annals publishes, in the May—August | 
in address entitled “ Die Deutschen Indianas im Kriege fur die U 
lelivered by Dr. W. A. Fritsch in Evansville in September. Charlotte S 
|. Epping’s translation of the journal of Du Roi the Elder, lieute 

nd adjutant in the service of the Duke of Brunswick, 1776-1777, wl 
was begun in the January issue of the Annals, is continued through this 
number and that for September—December. 

Phe American Catholic Historical Researches for October prints 
from the papers of the Continental Congress a report which Colone 
John Allan, commissioner to the Indians in the east, sent on April 2 
1777, to President John Hancock of the Continental Congress 
report is concerned in part with the project for the q f N 
Scotia. There are also in this number of the Rescarches three letters o 
\llan to Hancock in 1781. 

A subcommittee on publication has printed and distributed, in a small 


edition of 250 copies, volume I. of the Archives of the General Conver 


tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, comprisin 
an account of the archives of the church, the correspondence of B 
John Henry Hobart, 1757-1797, edited by Rev. Dr. Arthur Low 
No part of the edition is for sale, but copies have been given to 
diocese of this church and to the principal libraries and learned in 
tions of the United States, Canada, and Great Britai1 

The librarian of the General Theological Seminary, Mr. Edwar 


Virgin, has been devoting special effort to the accumulation in the sen 


nary’s library of biographical material upon the lives of American cle 


men, a collection which has now assumed dimensions so large as to n 


+ 


it of considerable value to historical students 


The American Jewish Year Book, for the vear 1911-1912, edited 


the American Jewish Committee by Herbert Friedenwald ( Philadel 


Jewish Publication Society of America), contains a valuable art 


the passport question, discussing fully the Russian treaty of 1832. 


A volume of American Addresses, by Joseph H. Choate, has « 


from the press of the Century Company. The volume includes addres 


delivered as early as 1864 and as late as 1911 


In order to preserve from defacement the inscriptions on what is 


called Inscription Rock at El Morro in western New Mexico a 


joint 


I 
=} 4 
1H 
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expedition of the Bureau of American Ethnology and of the School of 
\merican Archaeology at Santa Fe has taken squeezes of more tl 

twenty of the inscriptions on this national monument. The inscriptions 
begin with one of 1606 by Juan de Onate. Casts will be preserved at th 


National Museum in Wa 


ington and elsewhere 


MS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 
The Hak t Society has lately issued Early Spanish | oyages to tl 
Strait Vagellan, translated and edited by Sir Clements Markhan 


[his volume contains an account of the Loaysa expedition, written b 
\ndres de Urdaneta, and of the voyage of Saavedra to ascertain the fa 
of the Loaysa expeditior There are also accounts of the fate « 
\leazaba and of the expedition of Alonso de Camargo in 1540 


st chapter narrates the voyage of the brothers Nodal who were the 


A History of the American Bar, Colonial and Federal, to the Yea 


1860, by Charles Warren, has been published by Little, Brown, at 


Company The book describes legal conditions in the seventeenth an 
eighteenth centuries, sets forth the growth of the American bar sinc 


the formation of the Constitution, and contains chapters on the develop 


ment of corporation and railroad law and the expansion « 


Opposition to Imperial Autho 


during the French and Indian War (University of California Pu 


tions in History, vol. I., no. 1., pp. 98) Professor Eugene Irving M¢ 


Cormac has made a useful and suggestive study of an important p 
lanment within th eninniee durino ner} 
of con onal development within the colonies during a pet 

which col il assertion of rights (or should one say privileges?) was 
particularly active. Most of the anti-imperial and independent 1c 


which manifested themselves between 1765 and 1776 had already, Pro 
fessor McCormac maintains, become crystallized during the preceding 
period through the controversies of the various assemblies with their 
governors. Such a study is helpful toward a fuller comprehension of 


the colonial revolt which came some years later. 


The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for September prints a 


letter of Nathanael Greene to Samuel Adams, May 28, 1777, discussing 


the Fabian ” campaign of Washington. 


Mrs. Danske Dandridge has in preparation a volume on St. Clair’s 


Campaign of 1791, based partly on fresh manuscript material, including 


the orderly-book of Major George M. Bedinger. 

Statesmen of the Old South: or, from Radicalism to Conservative 
Revolt, by Professor William E. Dodd, has been published by Macm#lan. 


The statesmen chiefly studied are Jefferson, Calhoun, and Davis. 


‘ | 
mirst to circumnavigate lierra del Fuego 
“ann 
a MonogTrapNn ent ed 


America 
The Arthur H. Clark Company have brought out t] 
tive of Travels in Virginia, Marylan 1. Pennsvyivan 


Kentucky; and of a Residence in the Illinois Territ 


Flias Pym Fordham. Fordham was a young Englishn 
Morris Birkbeck in establishing his Illinois settlemen 


} 
bserved t pographic 


vely, and carefully o { 


itions. The narrative is of especial interest for local | 


rederic A. Ogg furnishes an introduction at 1 extet 
\ recent Berlin doctoral dissertation, of more t 


id interest for American readers, is Dr. Georg Het 


wischen Russland, England und Nordamerika im Jal 


Moffat, Yard, and Company have brought out in t 
in History in Literature " Noted Speeches of Abral 
ng the Lincoln-Douglas Debate, edited, with biogt 
Lillian M Briggs. 


The Diary of Gideon Welles, Secreta f th 
md Johnson, in three volumes, with 
ir., has come from the press of Houghton Mifflin ¢ 

\ book which will doubtless prove to be of valu 
in important phase of our Civil War history has r 
Munich (R. Oldenbourg ) Its title is Die Deutschen 


Biirgerkriege, and its author is Wilhelm Kaufn 


Lee’s Invasion of Northwest Virginia in 1861 (py 


Hall, has been published in Glencoe, Illinois, by A. ¢ 
Volume XXIV. of the first series of Official Ri 
und Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebel 
edited by Mr. ¢ harles W. Stewart, has appeared 
The Truth about Chickamauga, by Archibald Gr 
the battle from the point of view of the Fed 


records and the recollections of survive 


Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill has brought out throug! 


Trail of Grant and Lee, a book construc 


as the author’s On the Trail of HW ashingto 


General M. P. Chipman, now presiding justice of 


Court of Appeal in California, who preside 


keeper of Andersonville prison, has publis 


trial, supported by documentary and other data, and w 


history of the prison itself, under the title The Tra 


ville (Sacramento, 1911, pp. 511) 


Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar: a \femoir by Moorhf 


ward W. Emerson (Houghton Mifflin Compa: 


value for the light it throws upon the period succet 


ur Genesis der Monroedoktrin (Berlin, Ebering, 1911, pp 
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\ volume possessing considerable interest for the early histor 


railroad construction and policy is Henry G. Pearson’s An Ame 


Railroad Builder: John Murray Forbes, which has just been publis! 
by Houghton Mifflin Company Forbes was sometime president of 
Micl igan Centr 11 Railroad and also of the Chic igo Burlington, 

The Greenback Movement of 1875-1884 and Wisconsin's Part in 

Ellis B Usher ( Milw iukee, Ellis B Usher IOII, pp QO2) S 
tially a study of the movement in Wisconsin as led by Edward P. All 
he pamphlet contains much original material, such as speeches, resolu 
ons, platforms, and newspaper comment, including Steele’s pamphl 
The Currency Question (1876). Studies thus limited in scope are \ 


helpful toward a better comprehension of the national movement 


lhe Government Printing Office has now issued volumes XXIX 
XXXII. of the Executive Journals of the Senate, covering the per 


oust, 1893, to March, IQOI. 


As I remember: Recollections of American Societ 


during the Nin 
teenth Century, by Mrs. Marian Campbell Gouverneur, has been brought 
out by Appleton. The recollections centre about New York and Wash 


ington in the ante-bellum and Civil War periods. 


The Tariff in our Times: a Study of Fifty Years’ Experience with 
the Doctrine of Protection, by Miss Ida M. Tarbell, has been publish 


Harper and Brothers have published the recollections of General 
Nelson A. Miles under the title Serving the Republic: Mentoirs of Civi 
and Military Life. 


It is understood that the fourth volume of Mr. John Bigelow’s 


Retrospections of an Active Life is ready for the press and that the 
fifth volume is approaching completion. It is expected that these volumes 


Il reveal much of political and diplomatic history of the last thirty 


Random Recollections of an Old Political Reporter, by William ( 
Hudson, comes from the press of Cupples and Leon Company. The 
writer of these recollections was for more than forty years a staff 
writer on the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. St. Clair McKelway writes an 
introduction to the book. 

Colonel W. H. Crook has brought out through Little, Brown, and 
Company his Memories of the White House. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have brought out Memories of Two Wars 
Cuban and Philippine Experiences, by Brigadier-General Frederick 


Funston 


— 
by Macmillan 
years. 


Ameri 


~ 
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Mr. Willard H. Schoff is publishing in the Pe lvania-Germai 
(July, September) a series of papers on (Germat mmigi ym int 


Colonial New England 


Che October serial of tl P) cau ifthe M 1 t Hiist 
cal Society contains a group of five letters on Amer 
ngland during the R er 


yf material respecting the Trent affair 


Phe Rhode Island Historical Socict n preparation the letters 


and papers of Gabriel Bernon, whi will 1 : ime of the 
society's Collections The volume will include not only the Bern 
papers in the possession Of the soc but | In the collectior 


late Mr. William D. Ely of Pre let 


J 
AE TUS 


xevill, 371) the first part, A—-I*, of a ry minute and elab 


7 
A 
S 


ipparently excellent, Analytical Index to the eight published volumes ot 


the Public Papers 


\ book that should prove to be interesting and p sib] if historica 
interest is Stephen Jenkins’s The Greatest Street the World: the 
Story of Broadway, Old and New., from Bowling Green to Alban 
( Putnam ) 

The New Jersey Historical Society has recently been presented wit! 
the orderly-book of Lieutenant John Speer of th New Jersey Milit 


1779-1780. It has also acquired a considerable quantity papers o1 


Andrew Bell, who during the closing years of the « teenth century 
held the position of collector of the port of Perth Amboy, and x : 


secretary of the Board of Proprietors of Fast Jersey This colle 


comprises a large number of original surveys at 1 returi orre | 
ence, etc. The society has caused to be built on gt 
library a capacious fire-proof and damp-proof vault for tl torage 
preservation of its manuscripts and rarer hocks 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has since October receive 
uccessions of manuscripts amounting 2500 
letters of officers of the Revoluti and t ot 


poets, and corresp ndence of local firms 


The Pennsylvania Magasin History and Biography prints in the 


October number a series of interesting tters ¢ William Franklin to 


William Strahan Phe letters are scatter through the irs 1763 te 


LOCA ITEMS \ ) Vue 
srown, and Company), is an hist rat 
records. letters etc 
George Clint 
AM, HIST. REV., VOI XVI 
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able value for the history 

political career of William Franklin. They are edited wi 

and notes by Charles Henry Hart. In this issue of the Maga: 

ilso five letters selected by Miss J. C. Wylie from among the Loga 
papers in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Three of these are t 
John Dickinson, from Thomas Cadwalader, Charles Thomson, and 
Benjamin Rush, respectivels That of Charles Thomson (August 16 
1776) is of particular interest. Colonel Henry Bicker’s orderly-book of 


the Second Pennsylvania Continental line, edited by John W. Jordan, 


is continued. The period covered by this installment is March 30 to 


Mr. W. U. Hensel has brought out a volume upon The Christiana 


Riot and the Treason Trials of 1851 (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, C. H 
Barr, pp. vi, 158). The book gives a circumstantial account of the 
riot which took place at Christiana, Pennsylvania, in September, 1851 
In resistance to the arrest of some fugitive slaves, and of the conse 


quent trials of some of the persons concerned 


The Marvland Historical Society has brought out, under the editor 
ship of Dr. William Hand Browne, volume XXXI. of the Archives 
Varyland. The volume includes the proceedings of the council of Mary 


land, August 10, 1753, to March 20, 1761, and letters to Governor 


Horatio Sharpe, 1754-1765 


4 


In a paper entitled “ A Maryland Merchant and his Friends in 1750’ 
in the September issue of the Maryland Historical Magazine, M1 
Lawrence C. Wroth relates some interesting facts in the career of 
Thomas Bacon, and incidentally of Robert Morris, father of the financier 
of the Revolution. Under the caption * Stamp Act Papers” appear tw 
letters of Charles Garth, written from London in February and March 
1766, reporting at some length upon the attitude of the British Parlia 
ment. Other documents in the \/agazine are a letter of Thomas Bacon 
to the vestry of All Saints Parish, July 14, 1761, and some letters of 


Governor Hicks in 1859 relating to the John Brown raid 


History of Frederick County, Maryland, by T. J. C. Williams, with 
: ger McKinsey, has been published in 


frederick by L. R. Tittsworth and Company 


Volume 14 of the Records of the Columbia Historical Society (Wash 
ington, Ig11, pp. 238) is chiefly biographical in its contents. Mr. Allen 
C. Clark contributes an account of Captain William Mayne Duncanscn, 
an early land-speculator in the District of Columbia; Mr. Thomas F 
Nelson prints and annotates a long letter of 1842 respecting Washing 
ton, by David Cooke; Dr. William Tindall contributes a brief sketch of 
Governor Alexander R. Shepherd, Mr. Michael I. Weller a longer life 
of Commodore Joshua Barney; Hon. John W. Foster writes of Maxi 


milian and his Empire 


April 15, 1778 
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lhe Neale Publishing have brought 


numents, compiled by Mrs. B. A. ¢ emer 


itely 200 representative Cont lerate mon 
ted. The illustrations are usually go 
Che Virginia Magazsu H j 
ictober issue an install t of the ites of ( 
Court, 1622-1624, from the originals in tl brat f Congr 
ography of muster and p rolls o tal 
continued article t t 
tructions to Lord How f Effing - 1688 
ndolph manuscript ) etter of ' 


ter of William A 

tive to a purchase 
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rd I r 1 > 
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) 42), blishe naer t \ ( | 
vy. is devoted to the 1 t 
was dismissed fron rote 1) 


(‘arolina in 1856 becaus f s polit 
1 
ot several newspaper extrac pl 


Standard. edited by W. W. Holdet ft 


North Carolina Hedrick s 1) 


olume is Professor J]. G R. tol 


Yancey precede by two ot 

orge A, Anderson, the othet ) | 
nember of Congress from 1813 t Den 


Carolina from 1817 to 1827, w re 


pril 29, 16070), t ne rt 
joy prints mber tere 
as W. Gilmer. for pet ‘ 
(january 31 1S42 i | 
olume \ 1 i 
the publ mit in Nor (ar t t 
une publication comprises erou f . 
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ystem of public education in his state, and withal was noted as a lawver 


He died in 1828 at the age of forty-three Che letters here printed 
(from the collection of the North Carolina Historical Society) are fron 
such men as William Gaston, Thomas Ruffin, Romulus M. Saunders, A 
H. Shepperd, Lewis Williams, Nathaniel Macon, Willie P. Mangun 
1 John C. Calhoun here is much in them pertaining to both stat 
| nation politics 
By authority of the trustees of the public libraries of North Caroli 


i reprint of Dr. John Brickell’s rare Natural History of North Carolina 


with an Al mt of the Trade, Manners, and Customs of the Christian 
and Indian Inhabitants, has been brought out, essentially in its original 
form (Dublin, 1737), with an introduction by Mr. J. Bryan Grimes 


Abstract of North Carolina Wills compiled from original and ri 


rded Wills in the Office of the Secretary of State, by J. Bryan Grimes 


secretary of state, has been published under the authority of the trust 


f the public libraries (Raleigh, Uzzell, 1910, pp. vii, 670) Che perio 

COVE red by the volume is 1002 to 1708. The names ¢ f testators are 

irranged for the most part in alphabetical order, although there ar 


occasional slips, as, for example, when Lilly is placed before Lilley, an 


Rhodes before Rhoads There is an index (pp. 210) to all names 
vherein also the alphabet has met with an occasional accident In the 


ippendix, which indexes the several will-books separately, what happens 


to the alphabet cannot be regarded as accidental, for, except as to initial 


letters, no effort has been made to place the names in an alphabetical 
order. It would seem to be altogether unnecessary, after giving in 
the hea Ih eg the cate covered by the will book. to repeat the Se figures 
atter every | 


Wy Memoirs of Georgia Politics, by Mrs. W. H. Felton, has been 
published in Atlanta by A 


memoirs of Mrs. Felton’s husband, Judge Felton, who for many years, 


Caldwell These are essentially the 


beginnin bout 1874, took an important part in Georgia politics 


There has come to us a small volume entitled Footsteps of the 
Flock; or, Origins of the Louisiana Baptists (vol. I1., second edition 
part I., “South Louisiana Baptists’), by Rev. Ivan M. Wise Phe 
author indicates in his introduction that he has planned a series of his 
tories of Louisiana Baptists, of which volume I. (yet to be written) will 
be concerned with the Baptists of East Louisiana The author has 
much material for the history of the denomination in Louisiana, 
but has sent it forth too nearly in the form in which he made his notes. 
He points (in the body of the text) to the printed sources of informa 
tion but seldom to the other sources which he has largely used. A mili 


tant tone resounds through the work 


Che legislature of Texas recently made provision for an archivist, and 


Miss Elizabeth H. West, for some years connected with the division of 
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iuscripts in the Library of Congress, was electe 

gislature also made an appropriation to the librar 1 
] r | 
ing a volume of the Texas archives 


The Baker and Taylor Company have publishe ] ! rat 
Texas, by Professor Justin H. Smith 
The principal pa 
Texas State Historical Ass ition is “* The Revolt of 1 Puel It 


if New Mexico In 1080 } Charles \\ H{ ch tt , ner 


yf a larger monograph which the author purposes pre from the ¢ 
nsive new materials recently discovered by Profe r Bolton in the 
rchives of Mexico. Mr. FE. W. Winkler writes concerning the Destr 
tion of Historical Archives of Texa liscussing the burning of 
isurer’s Office in 1845 and that of the adjutant-general in 1855. A 
etter of W. C. Swearinger itte \p 23, 1836 ( t « 
e San Jacinto camp lhe will luary the 


Elliot to the British gover n 1842-184 
affaires of Great Britain and Kennedy was ft l ag 
lord Aberdeei Che letter be } }? ) \ 

The corre spondence of Thomas ir.. printed the Apr l—June 


ssuc of the Cuartcriy Publicati nl ft thre Hist jit] ph] 


Society of Ohio (see the October number of this ] 229) bor 
mainly upon commercial matters in the West in the rl I f tl 
nineteenth century; the letters whicl p Sep het 
ssue of that public tior re y con \ 

itional, althoug! the letters give \ t ! 
really kept in close touch with each oth \ 
were written during the vears 1821 to 1827 

Iressed to Sloo The letters are thik ntl ted | or | 


Ox 


Major George W. Rue tells in the October 
Archacological and Historical Quarte? how he captur (jener | 
H. Morgan; Leslie S. Henshaw gives a deset 
steamboat travel on the Ohio River; and Charl 5. 


of “ The Battle of Lake 1 in Ballad and Histor 


Indianapolis and the Civil War (/ndiana Histo) ) / 
tions, vol. IV... no. 9, pp. 525 395), b lohn H. |} 


sides an account of the more notewort D 


history during the period of the ¢ 

arly growth of Indianapolis and another 

religious atmosphere of the Ih 

Volume V., no. 1, of the s 

the Union Light Guard of Ohio: with sor a cone 


\braham Lincoln (pp. 39 


| 

ublication of the letters of Wi m Kenne anaaill | | 

| 
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odest, yet the in ents 
teres 
| » Ouarter VWagazing f Hist for Septembe 
° ane ’. Dunn on the Proposed Constitution of Ind in W 
e fro historical pol t of \ The 
f | na’s Part in the Making of the Story of U) 
Tom's ( | zine prints two letters of Salmon P. Chass 
} ngs (1842 al l 1843), one of Henry Clay to Gidding 
IS44), al ne of Henry (;corge to (Greorge \\ Julian (1879) 
| Illi s Stat Histor S for 
1909 (Publication no. 4 of the Illinois State Historical Library ) | 
| I} lun itains record of official p Ce nes of the 
et ep re t the annual meeting, 1909, contributions 
t ( nt \mong the papers in the volum« 
ts to e Judicial Elections from Politic n Illinois b 
\ Harl How Mr Lincol received the News of his firs 
( Conkling The Senator fre 111 
S ( S by |. M. Davis \ugustin Mottin cde 
; ( ce M. Burton lhe Sieurs de St. Ang by W 
) ) 1 de t e Ke to the West ring t \ ican Re 
Jame nd The Latin Immigration in Il 
B. A seinlicl \ document of considerablk é t is the 
\ugust 7, 1861, to September 19, 1863) of Edward W. ¢ rippin, 
) ft | s Ve 1 ers. 3 the vil \\ | liar\ 
ntroduction and notes by Robert |]. Kernet 
\imo ) ts ot October number of the na f 2] 
l biogr iphical ske OT Hoops 
\\ ken of as “the father of journalism in Tllir by Frank 
S lear Religious Beginning 1 Illinois R. 
Thrapp nd “ The Rev. Simon Peter and the Quarterly Conference 
Records of the Salt Creek Circuit of the M. E. Church”, by Rev. W. N 
Meklroy (he department of reprints comprises fifteen pages of 
xtracts relating principally to educational conditions in Illinois in the 
t rties nities 
In « memoration of the fortieth liversary of the great Chicag: 
fire f October 9g, 1871, the Chicago Historical Societ as had on 
xhibition ection of p res relics illustrative of the fire and 
of the rious stages of ( hicage "Ss clVi development from the frontie1 
llage ot S22 to the metropolis oO! IS7I 


cky State Historical Socicty for September 
M. Wilson on Kentucky's Part in the War 


Samuel R. Overton, written from Cincin 


1 
ig to the war 


The Register of the Kentu 
1812, and prints a letter 
ti September 4, 1812, relat: [== 
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he Arthur H. Clark Company | g| 
per Mississippi: the k ns of a Stean 
by George Byron Merrick he work . 
litions on the upper Mississipp iring the per 
record ot the st t 
ot the events | 
The book 1s rat 


1 } | 
rt of pages i} 
ot the Ine n ) ( 

bout 500 maps and plates of groups M 


sides many portraits of the Sioux and O 


he stone, copper, and bone implements 


Histor) and Po [ tral 1 pp 17 


J 


escribing the settlement, in the vear pre« fag i 
Pella. Phe writer of the pamphlet 2 
vas Eene Stem wit Pr \ Clitfor I \ t es ) : 
ber of the wna story (pp. 35 ( 
The Torch Press has brought out as 1 2 of its Little Hist 
North American Indians”, The /owa reprint fre 
Record, as originally published ar edit 
troduction, and hrough the t \\ 
\l r Phe numbers of loster’s / ! ! 
ived publication ) het vet | \ 
1876 The elucidations a1 ectiol e | 
imself a descendant of the Qui yiac ul New 
upy almost as much space as 
the subject the most recent s 
several appendixes, one of whicl g 
another contains the several treat between the | 
States, 1815-1861, and another comprises at lowa S 
Volume III., no. 3 (1911), of the VV ri H j 
ns opens with an article by Hon. Gustavus .\ kelburg ent ‘ 
‘Under Three Flags, or the St of St s t ‘ ' 
Walter B. Douglas presents part of history of M 4 
trader of St. Louis at the beginning of the nineteent] nturt Bearing b 


the title “ The Spanish Forts at the Mouth of the Mi ri Rivet 


iccount of the delivery of th tort of san rlos Pt le Ast 


4 
nt 16 thec, hes } rl] | 
lacob Van det 
ritten in the Dutch lar 
b 
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arlos lercero, in 1769, a document drawn 
the Archives of the Indies at Seville Another document (from t} 
Valle llection in the society's possession ) is a letter of Don Mar u 
Perez to the people of St. Genevieve, 1791 rhe Recollections of 
Old Actor (a continuation ) by Charles A Krone, possess gel 1! 
est, and for their bearing upon social and intellectual conditions in ¢ 
itty re ot without historical valu 
lhe Missouri Historical Society has come inte possession of a ] 
collection of papers the gift of the late Capt 1 Francis Vallé, and « 
tl papers of the late Dr. David Wald the 


alle papers include letters of nearly all the 
Sp governors, besides many other documents of value, both pul 
n r The Waldo papers, which pertain to the period 1832-1860, 
ire t most p private but cast much incident licht 
torv of t 


in ntal light on the hi 
times 


issue Of January, 1910, the Missouri Histo 


ca f w print 
he iT of Captain William Becknell of a trip fro 
Santa Fé mad 


i ; er of September 2 1825, 
Marmadul j expedition made in 182. 
ire tur? shed by | \ 


Sampson The same writ 


promised ” in Missouri 


that were 


volume of the publications of the Arkansas Historica 
\s nis just off the press, and the officers are now at work « 
he for e fourth volume. This number will contain artic 
The Constitutional Convention of 1874", “ Revolutionary Soldiet 
Buried in Arkansas and “ The Little Rock Conference 
Silver, Burdett, and Company have brought out in their “ Stories of 
the St tes’ series Vakers of 


Arkansas History, by P 
Reynold 


| ()] oma Historical Society has come Into possession of twelv 

umbers of tl Vew Echota Phoenix of the year 1828 rhe paper was 
the official organ of the Cherokee nation in Georgia and was edited by 
lias Boudinot, himself a Cherokee It is printed in Cherokee an 
Inglis] 

he School of Ameri \rchaeology at Santa Fé, having a "quire 

Ss its e the old palace of the governors, built in the earl vears of 
he teenth century, has restored it into an excellent example of ea 
Spanish-American architecture, with important historic frescoes. s 
summers session of the school was marked by courses in ethnology 

lassical, Oriental, and American archaeology 


g The latter portion 
school period was ipied with observations o 


excavating work 
progress at Rito de los Frijoies. In conjunction with the Bureau of 
\merican Ethnology the school 


has explored the ruins of tl 


ne ancient 
nque near Albuquerque 


fron 


450 
the journal of M. M 
tes on the 
r gives bri f account 
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The Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society tor June « 
third installment of Mr. W. C. Woodward's Rise and Early History 


Political Parties in Oregon which includes a | 
braska Bill in Oregon politics and another tt f the 

ssue as it affected Oregon politics in 1857 n thr 

sarterly Professor F. G. Young offers the earlier cl 


ory of Railway Transportation to the Pacific Northw 


rs relate the history brieflv to he veart 


An Army Officer on Leave in Japan, by L. M. Maus, 1s essent 


travel book but contains an account of the Philippi nsurrecti 
1896-1897 and of the battle of Manila Bay (Chicago, McClurg) 

The Precursors of Jacques Cartier, 1407-1524, edited with a help 

troduction by H. P. Biggar, has been issued by the Canadian govern 

ment as no. 5 of its series of publications of the \ n at 
(Ottawa, Government Printing Bureau) Phe principal documents ot 
Canadian history for the period are here brought oe t é 
he original Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, foll 
by translations of all except those in French \lthoug! t t 
locuments have already been printed the assembling ot em 
single volume will be of great help to historical inve 

George Cartwright’s Journal of Transactions and 1 nts durv 
Residence of nearly sixteen Years on the Coast rad in t 
volumes, was published in Newark in 1792 Phe increased interest 

hat pertains to Labrador, ada 1 to the inherent tt 

tself, has made its republication worth while he reprint, bearing t 
title Captain Cartwright and his Labrador Journal, is trom t 
Dana Estes and Company and is edited by C. W. Townser 
introduction by Sir W. T. Grenfell 

The departments of history and of political and ec mic 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada, have inaug 
quarterly Bulletin, which will b published first in the Oucen’s 
then issued separately in bulletin form The bulletins w ‘ 
result of original work and will be issued by the two department 


nately. The first of these bulletins is a study (pp. 16) of the 
policy of Chatham, by Professor W. L. Grant 


Volume IV. of the Transactions of the Women’s Car n Hi 
Society of Ottawa contains a sketch, by Mrs. Donald H. Melean, o 
Sir James McPherson Le Moine, one time president of 
Society of Canada, and * Some Facts concerning [Trinity Cl h of 
Johns, New Brunswick, and the Struggles of its Congregation I) 
Miss Carolina Hill. The last mentioned articl essentiall chapt 


in the history of the United Empire Loyalis 


Volume III. of the Papers and Records of the Lennox and Addington 


Historical Society (Napanee, Ontario) is « Ipie with sundry papers 


t 
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te I s asey i local historian ot thes 
I te rly explorations and discoveries, particularly to thos 
of 
C. LL. G. Anders f kighteenth Street, N. W., Washingtor 
) tends to publish in January a book written by him under the 
i Ca 1 del Or narrative history of Spanis 
; t settlement of the region name nd of 
t t f the seventeenth century The book w 
) 
\ug er of tl Revista Bin re ( na cont 
t e His 1de Santiago de Cuba, by José 
( 
t ticles veriodicals: Charles Samat Dominigr 
(Revue Historique, November—December) ; Henry B. Learn 
Credle (Val Review, October ) R. Schuvlet 
mip (Pol tical Science (uart erly September ) 
) 5 thr \ Slazveh ders n ical Scien 
) / é Vegro rida b TS05 (Sout 
’ Quartet () Dunbar Rowland, Private and Off 
te? (Harper Monthly Magazit Deceml 
\l ( Ni ( nb T (; \l Wo fu k 10) 
G ! {ry f the James in 1864 (So \tlantic Ouar 
() ( ford T Lee ti lla bid ) Gen 
era Beale, with introductory note by Stepher 
Secribr Octobe r) lames Ford thor Ss Cle 
ra (ul October November ) Fre 
n, / Captw kin lguinaldo (ibid... November) 


